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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


In putting the following paper through the press the Society 
has been left without assistance from the authors in the correction 
of proof and preparation of index. Prof. Kumlien’s lamented death 
last winter is a source of sorrow to his many friends. Mr. Hollister 
has been absent from the state since last May, spending the season 
in Alaska, where he has been engaged in investigations for the 
United States Biological Survey. The manuscript received the iast 
touches from his hands early in Mareh. The delay in publication 
has been due to many causes, not the least among which has been 
the lack of time on the part of those upon whom the duty of 
supervising the work of publication has fallen. The greatest pains 
have been taken to secure accuracy in printing. Some errors, which 
have been detected too late for correction are pointed out in the 
list of errata following this note. 

The expense of publication has been shared by the trustees of 
the Milwaukee Publie Museum, whose generous co-operation is 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

Attention is called to the price list of the publications of the 


Society, printed on the preceding page. 


ERRATA. 


Page 52 for Sqatarola read Squatarola. 
Page 90 for EVENING GROSBECK read EVENING GROSBEAK. 
Page 127 for Hylocichia read Hylocichla. 
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BIRDS OF WISCONSIN. 


By L. KUMLIEN and N, HOLLISTER. 


PREFATORY Notre.—tThe publication of the present list had 
been contemplated for some time before the actual work on it 
was begun, about two years ago. For some years past we 
have been as active as time from other affairs would permit 
in looking up records, gathering material, and working out, as 
best we could, those innumerable, obscure and discouraging 
points, which constantly multiply before one, when an attempt 
is made to compile an accurate and strictly reliable local list in 
any branch of biology. Our foremost thought during this 
period has been to perfect the list whenever an opportunity 
has presented itself, or could be found. 

The result of this work has been, not to enlarge the list of 
birds supposed to occur within the boundaries of our state, as 
might reasonably be expected, but actually to reduce the 
number by eight species! Starting in 1899, with a list of 365 
species and sub-species that had been recorded from, or were 
supposed to have occurred at some time within the state, the 
number has fallen away from time to time, until now we recog- 
nize but 357 in all, that we believe are really entitled to a place, 
and are therefore embraced in the list proper of the present 
paper. 

This does not necessarily imply that no new species have 
been added, but rather that many species heretofore considered 
as belonging to the Wisconsin avifauna are found to be wholly 
lacking in any authentic record to prove their claim to such a 
place. 

We have made no attempt at descriptions of birds, nor have 
we gone to any length in discussing their habits. Our whole 
aim and object has simply been to bring our knowledge of 
Wisconsin ornithology, as regards occurrence and abundance, 
up to date, and to present a carefully compiled list of all those 
species and sub-species which have positively been known to 
occur within the limits of the state at any time, with as exact, 
simple, reliable and accurate an account of such occurrence as 
possible. 

THE WorK AHEAD.—Notwithstanding the vast amount of 
work which has been done in the state, the long period of vears 
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represented, and the pleasing results obtained, there are still 
many points on which the information obtainable is entirely 
inadequate. The ranges of many conspicuous species, as well 
as of rarer and more difficult sub-species, are but little known. 
Some of these, especially the latter, can only be worked out 
by the accumulation of series of specimens, migratory and 
breeding, from all parts of the state. Many sections, in fact, 
whole counties and groups of counties, have been but little 
worked. Some of these districts. will doubtless well repay a 
careful observer, and furnish valuable material to throw new 
light on little known problems which now seem so hopelessly 
perplexing. That section of the state bordering upon the 
Mississippi River, the whole southwestern part, as well as the 
more northern counties, are but little known. It is not yet 
possible to say with certainty just what species may be found 
breeding in the extreme northern counties, and the western 
part of our area should furnish several western forms not in 
this list, as well as additional breeding records now hardiy 
considered possible. 

We regret that several combinations of circumstances, 
including, as greatest of all, the “lack of time,” have obliged us 
to omit from the present paper several subjects of great interest 
which it was originally intended to include in it. These are 
the History of ‘Wisconsin Ornithology, Physiography and 
Bibliography. | Much work has already been done on these 
subjects, especially the latter, and it is hoped that they may at 
some future time be presented in another paper. 

Recorps.—We have included in the main list only those 
species and sub-species which we ourselves are thoroughly 
satisfied have, at some time, occurred in the state, and which 
have records entirely satisfactory to ws. Our determinations 
are founded either upon specimens which we have ourselves 
taken in the field, or have ourselves examined in collections of 
others, public or private, or upon records made by others 
whom we have been able to accept as strictly reliable and 
competent ornithologists. Doubtful species have, ee 
the usual custom, been relegated to a “Hypothetical List,” 
the end of this paper. 

CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE.—We have followed 
the arrangement of higher groups and the sequence of species 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union Check-List of North 
American Birds. In the matter of nomenclature, however, 
although following this recognized authority in the main, we 
have in some cases used names not yet acted upon by the 
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Committee, and have used as full generic names a number of 
those as yet considered as of but sub-generic value in the Check 
List. In all but a few cases these changes have been already 
made in Ridgway’s Birds of North and Middle America, Parts 
I.and II. We have used only such as seem to us to be correct 
and likely soon to come into general use and to be recognized 
by the A. O. U. Committee in time. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The records, notes, and obser- 
vations herein given are based principally upon our own 
collections and personal work in the field, covering a large 
part of the time for periods of thirty-five and fifteen years, 
respectively. In this time work has been done, more or less 
thorough, over a large portion of the State. While the greater 
part by far of the time has been spent in the southeastern 
counties of Jefferson, Rock, Dane, Milwaukee, Waukesha and 
Walworth, trips have been made, allowing of extended observa- 
tions and collections, along the entire length of the shores of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, the Michigan border, and 
to different points along the Mississippi River, as well as in a 
goodly number of the central counties. Added to this, and 
perhaps of even greater value, has been the use of the extended, 
accirate and -periectly. authéntic notes of the late Thure 
Kumlien, covering a period of constant residence in the state 
of nearly forty-five years, from 1844 to 1888, making, with the 
time spent by us in similar work, a total period of sixty years 
of constant observation, embracing nearly ail parts of the state 
and especially complete for the southeastern portion. Besides 
she personal acquaintance of the late .Dr. P. R. Hoy and 
Capt. B. F. Goss, we have had the benefit of many letters from 
these gentlemen to Thure and L. Kumlien for many vears. 
These letters, in many cases, have been of great value in verify- 
ing records, and have furnished valuable notes. Mr. J. N. 
Clark, of Meridian, Dunn County, has contributed a list of the 
birds noted in that section of the state during over sixteen 
years of active and careful work, with copious notes on such 
species as we have especially inquired about. The collections 
of the Milwaukee Public Museum and of a number of private 
ornithologists have been carefully gone over. 

The published lists of Wisconsin birds have been of great 
service. Especially worthy of mention in this connection are 
the following: “Notes on the Ornithology of Wisconsin,” by 
P. R. Hoy, M. D., corrected and reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in the 
Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 
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Volume II, 1852, pp. 341-364; “Ornithological Fauna of 
Wisconsin,” by Rev. A. Constantine Barry, in the Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, January, 1854; 
“Economic Relations of Wisconsin Birds.” by F. H. King, in 
the Geology of Wisconsin, Survey of 1873-1879, Vol. I, 1883, 
pp. 441-610; “On the Birds of Shiocton in Bovina, Outagamie 
County, Wisconsin, 1881-83,” by F. L. Grundtvig (translated 
by Charles E. Faxon), in the Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. X, 1894-1895, pp. 
73-158. It has also been found expedient constantly to consult 
Mr. E. W. Nelson’s “Birds of Northeastern Illinois,” Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Vol. VIII, pp. 90-155. Many valuable 
notes have also been found in minor lists, in Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway’s ‘History of North American Birds,” and in the files 
of the Auk, Nidologist, Osprey, Wisconsin Naturalist, 
Bulletin of the Wisconsin Natural History Society, etc., etc. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS are due to many Wisconsin ornith- 
ologists for valuable help in the preparation of the list. To 
Messrs.- J. N. Clark, H. Russel, Se i skavtemi > Via: 
Bennetts, S. R. Hartwell, H. H. T. Jackson, H. A. Winken- 
werder, and Drs. H. V. Ogden and E. Copeland, who have 
furnished notes and suggestions, or allowed us to examine their 
collections; to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Henry: Miller for kindly 
making it possible for us to inspect the Hoy collection, now in 
their possession; to Mr. Witmer Stone, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, for various kindnesses; and especially to 
Mr. William Brewster, who has examined and determined 
many specimens for us; we wish to express our sincere thanks. 


Delavan, Wis., March 7, 1903. 
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ORDER PYGOPODES: DIVING BIRDS. 


FAMILY PODICIPIDAE: GREBES. 


S®ehmophorus oecidentalis (Lawr.). WESTERN GREBE. 


One specimen in the collection of L. Kumlien, killed with 
a pitchfork, from a bunch of six in an air-hole in the ice on 
Lake Koshkonong, January 4, 1878. Another specimen form- 
erly in the collection of Thure Kumlen, now fomnied and in 
the collection of the Oshkosh Normal School, was taken on 
Lake Koshkonong, October, 1881, (1) by F. Kumlien. The 
former does not appear to have been sexed, the latter is a 
female. Weare positive we have seen others, but they are very 
rare in Wisconsin. 


Colymbus holbeellii (Reinh.). HOLBQLL’S GREBE. 


Holbeell’s grebe is found sparingly in March and early 
April on most of the larger inland lakes and rivers, as well as on 
Lake Michigan, and again from September, but more often 
from October, until the ice forms. Where there is open water, 
both on Lake Michigan and in the interior, many remain all 
winter. There is some obscurity in regard to the larger grebes 
in Wisconsin, and this without perpetuating the error of retain- 
ing cristatus. We are obliged to discard some of the early 
day records for the reason that the nomenclature has been so 
muddled that it cannot, with certainty, be unravelled. We 
have seen a young grebe, less than half grown, taken near the 
City of Green Bay, which is in all probability this species. 
There is no doubt that some large grebe nests, or did nest, 
rarely in Northern Wisconsin, and it seems not at all unlikely 
that it is holberllii. 


Colymbus auritus Linn. HORNED GREBE. 


Still fairly common as a spring and autumn migrant. Not 
infrequently nests in the northern part of the state, as it 


1. Not 1891, as labeled. 
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formerly did even in the southern tier of counties. Young a 
few days old were procured at Lake Koshkonong during June, 
1880. Few of our birds have suffered more from the 
depredations of the plume hunter, than has this species. 


Colymbus nigricellis californiecus (Heerm.). AMERICAN EARED 
GREBE. 


Very rare in Wisconsin. We have received two spring 
specimens from near Iron River, Bayfield County, but have 
never personally come upon or taken one in Wisconsin. Mr. 
H. A. Winkenwerder, of Watertown, Wis., has sent us a wing 
of this species, which is said to have come from a bird shot at 
that place. We suspect the bird to be a rather rare migrant 
in the western part of the state, and possibly to breed in small 
numbers in the extreme northwestern portion. Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, in 1876, says of this species (1): “Not uncommon in 
winter upon Lake Michigan.” This is certainly good authority, 
but entirely contrary to our observation. 


Podilymbus podiceps (Linn.). PIED-BILLED GREBE. 


A common summer resident in all suitable localities. It 
arrives in southern Wisconsin early in April, if an average 
season, and remains until the ice forms, usually in November. 
Apparently has not decreased in numbers during the past forty 
vears. 


FATILY GAVIIDAE: LOONS. 


Gavia imber (Gunn.). LOON. 


This loon may be found on Wisconsin waters almost any 
month of the year, and during March and April is a common 
migrant on all inland lakes and streams. In autumn it is less 
common inland, but occurs plentifully on Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River. A number remain all winter on Lake 
Michigan. It was formerly a common breeder on the small 
lakes from the southern tier of counties northward. Thirty 
vears ago it bred on Lake Koshkonong and many other small 
lakes w here it now occurs only during the migrations. A few 
nested at Delavan lake up to 1888, and possibly a straggling 
pair now and then for a few years later. Farther north, ‘where 
the country is less thickly settled, many still breed. Extremely 
variable in size, there being a range of variation of from six to 


1. “Birds of Northeastern Illinois’’; Bulletin of the Essex Institute 
ViItt, p. 150. 
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eight inches in length. There is no record of G. adamsti, but 
in 1860, Thure Kumlien received a spring loon which had a 
Ok bill, nearly white at tip, gradually fading into a dull straw 
yellow, and nearly normal at the base. In no other respect, 
as: he states in his notes, did it differ from typical 
imber. 


Gavia arctica (Liimn.). BLACK-THROATED LOON. 


This is certainly a very rare bird in Wisconsin, occurring 
only asa straggler in late fall or winter. We have access to 
but three unquestionable records. One was shot on Rock 
River, near Janesville, late in the winter of 1860, and mounted 
for the owner, a gentleman from Rockford, Ill. This was an 
immature specimen, still showing many traces of the winter 
plumage. Another, taken at Racine, was preserved in the Hoy 
collection; and another, taken at Milwaukee, is also on record. 


Gavia lumme (Guin.). RED-THROATED LOON. 


“Nery common winter resident upon Lake Michigan” 
(Nelson, 1877). “Not uncommon during winter” (Hoy, 1852). 
From my own observations | find this species a regular and 
common resident of Lake Michigan in winter. During the 
unusually severe winter of 18S80- ST, when Lake Michigan at 
Milwaukee was frozen nearly or quite across in places, large 
numbers of this species were seen off that city, and many were 
caught. They could be seen huddled together on the ice, some 
dead and others nearly famished. Such as survived until spring 
were uncommonly tardy in their northward migration, 
especially as the spring was unusually backward. The follow- 
ing June (1881) I saw a dozen or more on the rocks at the 
“Door” (the extreme northern end of Door County, between 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay), and coupling this with a 
quantity of second- hand information, made a record to the 
effect that they were breeding. Possibly they were, but with 
the mature judgment of later years I should have been much 
slower in considering the evidence conclusive. Many, if not 
all, of the birds were in full summer plumage, but I have since 
learned on more than one occasion, that the presence of birds 
in a given locality in summer is not evidence that they are 
nesting (L. K.). On the larger inland lakes and streams the 
red-throated loon is seldom seen in spring, but occurs spar- 
ingly during October and November, or until the ice forms. 
Specimens in full plumage are rarely taken in Wisconsin. 
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FAMILY ALCIDAE: AUKS, MURRES AND PUFFINS, 


Synthliboramphus antiquus (Gmel.).§ ANCIENT MURRELET. 


A single specimen of this species was shot in October, 1882, 
on Lake “Koshkonong, by Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 
Its occurrence there was, of course, purely accidental. As the 
opportunity occurs we will here correct one of the numerous 
errors in that most unfortunate bulletin, “The Birds of 
Michigan,” by A. J. Cook, where other specimens. of this 
species are accredited to Wisconsin as having been taken by 
us (1)... Dhis-1s-an utterly~unaccoumtable error 4d he, bie 
taken by Mr. Gordon and noted in the Auk of January, 1884, 
by Mr. Geo. B. Sennett, is unquestionably the only Wisconsin 
record. 


ORDER LONGIPENNES: LONG=WINGED 
SWIMMERS. 


FAMILY STERCORARIIDAE: SKUAS AND JAEGERS, 


Stercorarius pomarinus (7enm.) POMARINE JAEGER. 


Rare winter visitor on Lake Michigan. Early in October, 
1879, we saw three specimens of this jaeger on Green Bay. 
They were close about the boat while the fishermen were 
emptying their nets, and we had the opportunity of watching 
them for an hour or more. A week later we had a letter from 
Thure Kumlien, at Lake Koshkonong, informing us that he 
had secured one specimen from a group of three that had 
visited the lake. Another was secured later in the fall by a 
hunter and mounted for him. We have positively seen this 
bird on several occasions on Lake Michigan late in the fall. It 
is recorded by Nelson from Evanston and Chicago. 


1. Where Mr. Cook obtained all these records, I am unable to say. 
Mr. Gordon’s bird was sent to Milwaukee to be mounted; a friend called 
my attention to it, and as the taxidermist’s chief interest in the bird was 
to get his pay for the mounting, I induced him to let me take it. I made 
a colored drawing and sent it to Prof. Ridgway. In the meantime the 
owner called for his bird and I had to give it up. My notice prepared 
for the Auk did not reach the editors until after the late Mr. Sennett’s 
article. From this information Mr. Cook may have made his unfortunate 
blunder.—L. K. 
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FAMILY LARIDAZ: GULLS AND TERNS, 


Larus glaueus Brinn. GLAUCOUS GULL. 


Rare winter visitant on Lake Michigan. Dr. Hoy obtained 
three specimens at Racine (1) and saw others during severe 
winters. In the Milwaukee Public Museum are three speci- 
mens procured at Milwaukee, January 8, 12 and 14, 1895. We 
are positive of having seen this species on several occasions 
during winter while engaged in Fish Commission work on 
Lake Michigan. One large specimen was caught on a herring- 
baited hook, but was washed overboard and lost. ‘There is 
difficulty in discriminating between this species and the next, 
so it is impossible to say which occurs most frequently, but we 
are inclined to think that lewcopterus is much more often seen. 


Larus leuecopterus Faber. ICKLAND GULL. 


A regular winter visitant on Lake Michigan, but by no 
means common, although occuring more frequently than 
glaucus. We know of no record for the interior. 


Larus marinus Jinn. GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULE. 


We have seen this well-marked species on Lake Michigan, 
at the Milwaukee light house, mid-winter 1880-1, and on at 
least two occasions out on the lake. It is, however, rare. 
According to Nelson, not an uncommon winter resident upon 
Lake Michigan. Also recorded in Ridgway’s List of Birds of 
Illinois (1874), on the authority of Dr. Velie, of Sas 
Given as common at Racine by Rev. A. Constantine Barry (2), 
but Dr. Hoy’s list of 1852 does not include it, although his 
observations were made at about the same time and at the 
same place. Dr. Hoy admitted the species, however, at a later 
date. A specimen mounted for the Oshkosh Normal School 
was labeled “Lake Michigan.” 


Larus argentatus Briinn. HERRING GULL 


Very commen on Lake Michigan at almost all seasons, and 
a common migrant on all suitable waters of the state. Nests 
commonly on different islands of Green Bay, and on the north 
shore of Lake Michigan. Immature birds, not breeding, may 
be found on any of the larger inland lakes during the summer. 
Remains throughout the winter wherever there is open water, 
and is especially frequent at this season about the larger 
harbors. Not nearly as numerous as formerly. 


1. Nelson, Birds N. E. T11: 
2. Ornithological Fauna of Wis., Proce. Boston Soc. Nat. His. Jan. 1854. 
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Larus delawarensis Ord. RING-HILLED GULL 


A common migrant, spring and fall, but does not occur in 
such numbers as the preceding. It is commonly met late in 
November, and during mild winters still later, but the majority 
seem to move further south on the approach of severe weather. 
Large numbers pass up and down the Mississippi River in the 
spring and fall. Formerly bred on Spider and Strawberry 
Islands, Green Bay, from which localities we have eggs (L. K., 
1879-81-82). In 1860 it bred as far south as Lake Kosh- 
konong, as at least one instance was recorded by T. Kumlien— 
a nest of three eggs in a marsh among the black terns. 
Immature birds are found all summer at the fishing stations 
and larger harbors. as well as on the inland lakes and larger 
streams. 


Larus atricilla Linn. LAUGHING GULL. 


The only known Wisconsin record for this species is that of 
Thure Kumlien, who shot a single specimen on Lake Kosh- 
konong in July, 1860 (1). We find that Cook’s “Birds of 
Michigan,” 1893, savs: “Very abundant on the Great Lakes; 
probably breeds in the northern peninsula (Gibbs’ Birds of 
Michigan).” If this is correctly quoted it is surely a gross 
error. The same list, quoting Dr. A. K. Fisher, says: “Very 
rare north, if it occurs at all,” and states that L. Kumlien says it 
s “fairly common” (2). Inasmuch as we seriously doubt that 
the bird -ever visits Lake Michigan; except perhaps as an 
accidental straggler, the absurdity of the latter mis-quotation 
is apparent. 


Larus franklinii Sw. and Rich. FRANKLIN'S GULL. 


Not common, but of regular occurrence in the eastern part 
of the state as a fall migrant, from September until the smali 
lakes and rivers are closed by ice. There are but two records 
of its capture in Walworth County, but it is taken yearly on 
Lake Koshkonong in September and October. Near Rock- 
dale, Dane County, it was noted in considerable numbers 
following the teams that were plowing on the prairie in May, 
1870. This is the only appearance of the spring birds we have 
ever noted in eastern or central Wisconsin. Mr. J. N. Clark 
reports it in September, in Dunn County, and along the 
Mississippi it is not at all rare. On Lake Michigan it is less 


i Be Bi sand ne aeNe Aas birds: sViolo slik sonecaie 

2. Very few have had the opportunity for observing the gulls on Lake 
Michigan that we have had, and we have never seen a specimen of 
Larus atricilla here.—L. K. 
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common than anywhere in the interior, and Dr. Hoy, in 1852, 
says: “Visits us only in severe winters. Rare.” It is easy to 
see how the doctor came to make this statement, as the bird is 
not a lake gull or a winter resident, and the only birds he met 
at Racine were late stragglers, and he supposed them to occur 
at this season only. It seems remarkable that so few spring 
specimens are obtained in eastern Wisconsin. In fact, birds 
in breeding plumage are, except along the Mississippi, 
decidedly rare in the state. ; 


Larus philadelphia (Ord.).§ BONAPARTE’S GULL 


The systematic slaughter of this beautiful gull for millinery 
purposes has so reduced its numbers that we can no longer 
claim it as our most abundant species. We are informed on 
good authority that for several seasons, in May, between 1880 
and 1888, two men from Chicago regularly visited Lake 
Koshkonong to shoot this gull for its plumage. Report says 
“thousands” were killed, and that when the gulls left for more 
northern waters the plume hunters followed—how far we know 
not. These men reported that there were many others 
employed, and they visited such lakes as the gulls frequented 
in numbers each season. From about 1865 to 1875 it was a 
sight worth seeing when hundreds, perhaps thousands, of these 
birds commenced to flock together on Lake Koshkonong, and 
with one accord began their circling flight northward. These 
vast flocks passed directly over our house as they left the lake, 
and many a time have we watched them, rising higher and 
higher, and gradually fading from view. In the same locality 
at the present day very few are seen, either in spring or fall, 
although small flocks are of regular occurrence on any of the 
larger lakes. In 1880 a few were said to breed on Chambers’ 
Island, Green Bay, and we saw on some small islands in Big 
Bay de Noquet, Michigan, a number of nests like pigeons 
nests on the flat branches of low coniferous trees that without 
question had been used by these birds. Many full-plumaged 
birds were seen and numbers of young, but only one so young 
as to be still unable to fly. When this species was common, 
from 1865 to 1880, it generally put in an appearance in 
southern Wisconsin during the first week of April, remaining 
to or past the middle of May, Immature birds remained the 
entire summer. The fall migration began sometimes as early 
as the middle of August and a few remained until the ice 
formed. A few remain until mid-winter, especially on Lake 
Michigan, but as a rule it is not a winter resident. 
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Xema sabinii (Sab.). SABINE’S GULL. 


A young male was shot on Delavan Lake, Walworth 
County, October 7, 1900, by Mr. (H.-P) Pare and is ena 
preserved in the collection of N. Hollister. This is probably 
the only authenticated Wisconsin specimen extant. Dr. Hoy 
reported it as having been seen by him at Racine in November, 
1853. Mr. E. W. Nelson is also positive of having shot a speci- 
men on the shore of Lake Michigan, near Chicago, the first of 
April, 1873, but the bird was blown out into the lake and lost. 
In April, 1897, we examined and identified two fresh wings of 
this species, brought to a taxidermist in Janesville to be 
prepared for a hat. This bird was killed on Rock River, near 
that city. 


Sterna ecaspia Pali. CASPIAN TERN. 


Not common, Except, perhaps, on northern Lake Michigan 
and Green Bay. Breeds, or did in 1879-80-81-84, and 1893, on 
different islands in Green Bay and on the north shore. Fre- 
quently found on Lake Michigan in winter. Visits irregularly 
the larger inland lakes. A large flock apnéared on Wake 
Koshkonong, May 29, 1896, from which fine specimens were 
shot by L. K. Also noted on Lake Koshkonong a number of 
times during the summer. Not noted by Hoy in his list of 
1852, and consequently not found in King’ s list of 1879, the 
latter being chiefly a compilation from Hoy. 


Sterna forsteri Nutt. FORSTER’S TERN. 


A common migrant during the first two or three weeks of 
May, and again from September until the middle of October; 
and still later on Lake Michigan. Such birds as breed in the 
state often scatter after the nesting season, and both old and 
young are often found in August. Not nearly as numerous as 
formerly. Although the larger part are migratory a good 
many still nest within the state, principally in the small reedy 
lakes, even in the southern counties. In June, 1872, a large 
number, not less than two hundred pairs, nested at Lake 
Koshkonong. The nests were mostly roughly heaped up 
masses of the dead stems of the cane (Phragmites phragmites), 
placed close together, often a dozen or more in a cluster, and 
situated in the more open spaces among the year’s growth of 
the cane. Plenty as were the nests and eggs, still we had the 
greatest difficulty in getting even two or three positively 
identified sets, as the discovery was soon made that all were not 
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forstert, but many hirundo, and a few paradiswa. As the day 
was warm with bright sunshine the birds did not stay on their 
nests, but the entire colony was constantly hovering over us. 
It was only toward night, as a bird would settle on its nest and 
could be shot as it arose that we succeeded in identifying and 
procuring a few sets of forsteri and hirundo. A second visit to 
the colony a week later was of even more interest, for then the 
nestlings were out in force; but it was utterly impossible to 
distinguish them. As far as our observation goes forstert 
prefers the small reedy, inland lakes for breeding purposes, 
while hirundo is more often found on the islands of Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay. 


Sterna hirundo Linn. COMMON TERN. 


Formerly, at least up to 1880, a very common migrant, at 
about the same dates as the preceding. More common on Lake 
Michigan than forsteri, and more abundant here than in the 
interior of the state, preferring the gravelly or sandy islands of 
the lake and Green Bay for nesting places, rather than the 
smaller inland lakes. Very greatly diminished in numbers 
during the last quarter of a century. 


Sterna paradiszea Briinn. ARCTIC TERN. 


A somewhat irregular migrant, at times fairly common, and 
again quite the opposite. We have taken it nesting in Green 
Bay, 1879, and in June, 1891, procured a set of eggs—the 
parent shot on the nest—at Lake Koshkonong. These nesting 
records are, however, to be considered as exceptional. May 
26, AS99% Mas Eh. E.-1.. jackson, of Milton, found a dead 
specimen of this species, partly devoured by some animal, on a 
muskrat house in a small lake half a mile from Milton. This 
bird proved to be a female and contained two nearly perfect 
eggs. Less common in the fall than in the spring,less often met 
inland in the fall than the two preceding, and not as abundant 
as either at any time or place in the state, this species was 
evidently entirely overlooked by Dr. Hoy, Rev. Mr. Barry and 
others, as it was for many years by Thure Kumlien. It arrives 
a little earlier in the spring than either forsteri or hirundo. 
It is readily distinguished from either of these by its smaller, 
redder bill and much darker undervarts. 


Sterna antillarum (Less.). LEAST TERN. 


This species can be considered oniy as a very rare summer 
visitor from the south. In June, 1893, three full-plumaged 
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birds were shot by L. Kumlien at Black Hawk Island, Lake 
Koshkonong, among a large colony of black terns. Another 
specimen is, Or was, preserved in a store in Janesville, said to 
have been shot on Rock River near that city. There is also 
one Milwaukee record of which we are sure, but we are unable 
to find the date. Rev. A. Constantine Barry, in his list of 1854, 
Says: . Not so common as the black tern and probably does 
not breed in the state.” Not included in Hoy’s list of 1852 


Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis (Gmel.). BLACK TERN. 


A very common summer resident in all the inland ponds, 
sloughs, wet marshes and lakes, but seldom found on Lake 
Michigan, and probably only during migrations. Arrives in 
Wisconsin, of an average year, the first few days of May—dates 
of arrival for a number of years at Lake Koshkonong range 
from April 16 to May 11—and departs early, few being seen 
after the middle of September. When they arrive in the spring 

all are in the black, full breeding plumage; and all are in the 
white winter plumage before they leave; in fact, a great many 
begin to assume their winter plumage before they are through 
nesting. Not as plenty as formerly, still their numbers have 


not et reiced anything like those of the common or Forster’s 
Tern. 


Hydrochelidon leucoptera (Meisn. and Schinz). WHITE-WINGED 
BLACK TERN. 


The only known instance of the occurrence of this species 
on the western continent is that of a breeding female shot by 
L. Kumlien in a large marsh near Black Hawk Island, Lake 
Koshkonong, July 5, 1873. The specimen was sent freshly 
skinned to Dr. Brewer and was presented by him to the 
National Museum. The partially denuded abdomen and well 
formed ova prove that it would have bred—whether with its 
own kind or with the common species we know not, as no 
others were seen at the time nor since, although days have been 
spent in the tern colonies for almost no other purpose than the 
vain hope of seeing more of them. The bird was quite notice- 
able among the enormous numbers of black terns—so much so 
that there is no special need for any one to sacrifice the life of 
any of the common species. under the delusion that it may 
prove to be leucoptera when in hand. 
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ORDER STEGANOPODES: TOTIPALMATE 
SWIMMERS. 


FAMILY PHALACROCORACIDA:; CORMORANTS. 


Phalacrocorax dilophus (Swain.). DOUBLE-CRESTED COR- 
MORANT. 


Twenty-five to thirty years ago this was a common migrant 
in suitable waters throughout the state. It arrived as soon as 
the ice began to loosen in the small lakes, varying with the 
season from early in March until April, and remained until 
May first. Even when it was more common, comparatively 
few were noticed in the interior during the fall, although more 
plenty on the Mississippi River. Mr. J. N. Clark, writing from 
Dunn County, reports small flocks along the Chippewa River 
in spring, but considers them rare there. A few, we think, 
remain on Lake Michigan during mild winters. During the 
past five years the cormorant has been more plenty than for 
many years previous in Walworth County, and doubtless at 
other suitable places on the line of flight, both in the spring 
and in the fall. A few used to remain on Lake Koshkonong 
all summer, but we have never found them nesting, as they 
probably do in certain counties of the northern part of the 
state. Mr. Chas. F. Carr (1), now of New London, Wisconsin, 
is authority for the statement that “they breed about some of 
the larger, isolated lakes in the northern and central part of 
the state,” and “feed at a considerable distance from the 
vicinity of their nesting haunts, and when leaving and returning 
fly at a great height.” 


FAMILY PELECANIDAE:; PELICANS. 


Pelecanus erythrorhynchos Gmel. AMERICAN WHITE PELICAN. 


This once abundant species is now chiefly found along the 
Mississippi River during spring migrations. In past years we 
have observed great flocks of them on Lake Koshkonong in 
April, and often well into May, and we never tired of watching 
them swim up some bay, and forming a line across, slowly 
move toward the shore, nearly every bird with head and neck 
under water. When a fish was captured the head was raised 
until the bill was nearly vertical, and the fish, or as much of it 
as there was room for, swallowed. At these times they were 


1. Wis. Naturalist, I-2, Sep. 1890. 
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anything but shy, and were, in fact, easily approached. During 
the past ten years we know of but one specimen having been 
taken on Lake Koshkonong, a juvenile, in July, 1892, and only 
one small flock seen. Two or three were killed on Duck Lake, 
Walworth County, about 1888, three seen on Delavan Lake 
June 6, 1895, and one specimen, a single female, was shot in the 
inlet of Delavan Lake, September 4, 1898, which is now in 
the collection of N. H.. Mr. f. N. Clark reportsybut two 
instances of the occurrence of pelicans in Dunn County during 
many years’ observations, these in 1891, and considers them 
very rare there. In 1883 we visited abandoned rookeries, in 
the western part of the State, and we are reliably informed that 
a very few nested northeast of Merrill in 1884. Probably few, 
if any, nest in the state at the present time; im fact, tiuis ae 
fast becoming one of our rarer birds. Did not séem, to 
frequent Lake Michigan to any extent even when common 
inland. 


FAMILY FREGATIDZAE: TIAN-0’-WAR BIRDS. 
Fregata aquila Linne MAN-O’-WAR BIRD. 


A single straggler of this species was shot in the 
Milwaukee river, at Humboldt, near the city of Milwaukee, 
in August, 1880. The bird was sitting on a rock projecting 
out of the shallow water, and was shot by a boy with a pistol. 
The specimen is now mounted in the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. 


ORDER ANSERES: LAMELLIROSTRAL 
SWIMMERS. 


FAMILY ANATIDAZ: DUCKS, GEESE, AND SWANS. 
Merganser americanus (Cass.). AMERICAN MERGANSER. 


Common as a migrant, arriving in the spring as soon as 
there is any open water —in fact, a few remain all winter 
wherever it is not frozen, about spring fed creeks. Said to 
nest on the extreme northern end of Door County. We have 
seen them in this locality in summer and also at different 
places on the south shore of Lake Superior in July and 
August. Fully as common as thirty vears ago. 
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Merganser servator (Linn.). RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 


Common during migrations, but not in as great numbers 
as the preceding. A regular breeder about Green Bay and 
Lake Superior. We have nesting records for Green Bay up 
to June, 1886. Our observation has been that it 1s much more 
common in the eastern than in the western part of the state, 
and is not as hable to remain all winter as 1s VW. americanus. 


Lopheodytes cucullatus (Linn.). HOODED MERGANSER. 


Very common, sometimes fairly abundant, in most sections 
of the state, although for some reason not apparent it does 
not frequent all sections alike. Where there is open water, 
as in Lake Michigan, and, in mild winters, portions of the 
larger inland lakes, it remains all winter. Breeds sparingly, 
in suitable localities, from the southern tier of counties north- 
ward. Unlike the last two this ‘fish duck” is most often of 
excellent flavor, and is considered by many local gunners as 
superior to the blue-bill, whistler, butterball, and many othe: 
sea ducks. 


Anas bosehas Linn. MALLARD. 


Still abundant as a migrant, and, in Southern Wisconsin, 
aS a winter resident. Here large numbers remain on the 
prairies all winter, feeding in the corn fields and resorting to 
the open springs and spring runs at night. At the present 
time the mallard nests but sparingly in the localities where 
it was formerly a common breeder, still clinging, however, to 
any suitable locality when not too much disturbed in late 
spring. 


Anas obseura Gmel. BLACK DUCK. 


Typical obscura is rather rare in Wisconsin. A few are 
found during the spring migrations, and some nest each year 
throughout the interior of the state, where they are much 
more common than on Lake Michigan. We have ‘shot young, 
not yet able to fly, in Green Bay in August, presumably of 
this race, and a limited number formerly nested in Horicon 
Marsh. About Delavan specimens are sometimes taken on 
the opening day of the ducking season, September 1, when 
it is still very hot and unlikely that any migration has 
commenced. 


Anas obscura rubripes Brewst. RED-LEGGED BLACK DUCK. 


This is the common form of the “black mallard” which 
shot in Wisconsin during the fall flight and, in the southern 
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counties, throughout the entire winter. Mr. Brewster has 
kindly examined five selected specimens, taken during 
winter and early spring at Delavan and about Milton, and 
pronounces four of them typical rubripes and one inter- 
mediate. Usually found in company with large flocks of 
mallards which frequent the prairie cornfields and open 
spring-holes during the winter. 


Chaulelasmus streperus (Linn.). GADWALL. 


Found principally as a migrant during April and October. 
Not nearly as common as formerly, in fact, at the present 
time, not at all common. Known to nest sparingly near Lake 
Koshkonong twenty-five or more years ago. Capt. Goss 
found it breeding in Horicon Lake (now "Horton Marsh). 
Mest iaer records it as breeding in the extreme northeru 
part of the state. “Gray widgeon” of the gunners of Southern 
Wisconsin, when distinguished at all from the baldpate or 
pintail. 


Mareca penelope (Linn.). WIDGEON. 


A specimen of this species was purchased, fresh killed, 
from a gunner on Lake Mendota in 1874, and one was shot 
on Lake Kkoshkonong in 1875 by L. Kumlein. These birds 
were both adult males. Another adult male was mounted in 
1877 by Thure Kumlien for some sportsman, this specimen 
having also been shot on Lake Koshkonong. An immature 
male was also seen in a hunter’s string of ducks as he boarded 
the train at Milton Junction, after a few days shooting on 
Koshkonong. Besides the above there are other records for 
the state about which there is no doubt. 


Mareca americana (Girel.). BALDPATE. 


(Common migrant, spring and fall, but like most of our 
ducks, in constantly decreasing numbers. Formerly bred 
sparingly as far south as Lake Koshkonong, Horicon Marsh, 
etc., now in the less settled portions of the state only. Small 
flocks of a dozen or more immature males, that do not breed, 
are found on most of the larger inland lakes all summer. 
This species is to a considerable extent a parasite of the 
canvas-back, allowing the latter to dive and bring to the 
surface a bill full of Naiadaceae, and gobbling up the nutlets 
before the rightful owner can get at them. Inown to all the 
hunters as the ‘“‘widgeon” or “bald widgeon.”’ 
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Nettion carolinensis (Gmel.). GREEN-WINGED TEAL, 


An abundant migrant in the spring and fall. As with other 
ducks, the dates of migration depend entirely on the weather 
and breaking up or forming of the ice. Of an average season 
the green-wing arrives early in April, although March records 
are not infrequent, and large numbers may be found close on 
to May 1. In fall the majority do not arrive on their south- 
ward journey until from the 15th to 30th of September or 
well into October, and remain in localities where food is plenty 
until very cold weather. Formerly bred sparingly even in 
southern Wisconsin, eggs having been taken on Black Hawk 
Island, Lake Koshkonong, by 2 K. in May 1870. At least 
two other authentic nesting records at this place are known. 
Farther north they breed more plentifully, but the larger 
number pass beyond our borders for the summer. 


Querquedula discors (Linn.). BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


Formerly one of the most abundant of our ducks, but cf 
late vears it has greatly diminished in numbers, perhaps more 
tha any “Oiler species, although, it. is. ‘at<times still 
plentiful during late spring and early fall migrations. Arrives 
much later than the green-wing, and leaves again much 
earlier in the autumn. Used to nest abundantly in all suitable 
localities in southern Wisconsin. ‘Thirty years ago a blue- 
winged teal’s nest was such a common affair that we seldom 
stopped even to find the nest when we flushed the duck. 
Alone -every grassy stream- or ditch, and in all marshes and 
meadows and even, at times, in grain fields at considerable 
distances from water, it nested in abundance. A few still 
summer with us and breed, but it 1s a mere fraction of what 
there used to be. Naturally the most unsuspicious of all our 
ducks, in localities where it was not disturbed it became so 
tame as to allow a person to approach within a few feet, 
especially during the spring months. 


Querquedula cyanoptera (Vicill.). CINNAMON TEAL. 


A single specimen of this species was taken by a hunter 
on Lake Koshkonong, October 18, 1879, and mounted by 
Thure Kumlien. An immature plumaged male was seen by 
L. K. in a hunter’s string of ducks at Lake Koshkonong, 
October 9, 1891. The owner flatly refused to part with this 
bird for any consideration after he found it was not the 
common teal, although he had not noticed any difference 
before. There is no doubt but that this species occurs occasion- 
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ally now. There are several more or less authentic records 
among well informed sportsmen in different parts of the state, 
and at club houses on Lake Koshkonong. 


Spatula eclypeata (Linn.). SHOVELLER. 


This species does not seem to have decreased in numbers 
during the past thirty-five years to the same extent that most 
of the other ducks have. It is still a common duck, but can 
hardly be called abundant, as it does not occur in stich great 
numbers as many others do. Arrives in southern Wisconsin 
about the first of April, and many remain until the ice closes 
the small lakes and streams in late fall, but it is most abundant 
during October. Essentially a duck of the large marshes and 
shallow lakes, in these localities considerable numbers still 
nest within the state, even to the most southern counties. It 
is exceedingly variable in plumage, and the males probably 
do not acquire the full dress until they are at least three years 
old. Anything like a complete series of the plumage changes 
of this bird would require not less than twenty or more 
individuals. A remarkable specimen was secured by L. K. 
in May, 1870, an adult female, just about to deposit eggs, 
with the breast and, in fact, all the lower parts from the neck 
down colored like a spring male; the wings also showed an 
approach to the color pattern of the male. Otherwise the 
plumage was as in the normal female. We have noticed a 
tendency this way on one or two occasions before with other 
ducks. A most excellent table bird. 


Datila acuta (Linn.). PINTAIL. 


An abundant migrant. A few still nest within the state, 
but they are being gradually pushed farther and farther north 
for the summer season. This is one of the ducks that have 
slowly changed their habits, until now it can be classed as a 
winter resident in many localities in southern Wisconsin. 
Wherever there are extensive corn fields, not too far from open 
spring-brooks, these ducks remain all winter. The pintail is 
most numerous in March and early April in pond holes and on 
large fields, and again in October on the lakes and large 
marshes. 


Aix sponsa (Linn.). WOOD DUCK. 


Formerly a very common summer resident in all heavily 
wooded regions about streams. At the present time more 
common during the migrations, spring and fall, but in 
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much smaller numbers than thirty years ago. Grundtvig (1) 
gave it as “by far the most common duck at Shiocton,” 
Outagamie County, in 1882-83, breeding “abundantly in the 
old maples near the river.” Considerable numbers still nest in 
favorable localities in the central and northern part of the 
state, and in a few places in southern Wisconsin, as about 
Delavan Lake. Mr. J. N. Clark writes us that it nests regu- 
larly in Dunn County. It arrives from the first of April to the 
first of May, and a few remain into November, but the greater 
number move southward after it begins to grow cold in 
October. In fall it resorts to the great wild rice marshes, and 
while the rice lasts that seems to be its principal food. Later 
it takes to the oak. groves about the streams and lakes, and 
seems to be especially partial to the acorns of the burr oak. 
These it eats in large quantities. It often nests considerable 
distances from water. We know of one instance where it bred 
regularly for a number of years in a very large hickory. This 
tree was over two miles from the nearest water in a direct line. 
One of our most omnivorous ducks, and, contrary to the 
opinions of many people, should not rank very high as a table 


bird. 


Aythya americana (Hyt.). REDHEAD. 


Arrives in Wisconsin usually with the breaking up of the 
ice in the smaller lakes, and returns in numbers in October, 
remaining until the ice again forms. This and the following 
species show more partiality to certain localities than others of 
the genus. It has been greatly reduced in numbers of 
late years, more so than most ducks. Formerly very abundant, 
ike is) disappearing at an “alarming rate: In the ‘fall’ this 
duck is nearly, if not fully, equal to the canvas-back in flavor, 
and as it commands a high price in the market, is persistently 
and systematically hunted and shipped to the larger cities 
despite the law. Has been known to breed at Pewaukee (N. S. 
Goss) and in Brown County (C. F. Carr). Formerly bred at 
~Lake Koshkonong, and even at the present day a few pairs nest 
annually in the large marshes about the lake. The principal 
food of this species in the localities where it resorts in numbers - 
during the autumn is composed of the gemmez or nutlets of one 
or more species of the pond-weed family, which is also the chief 
food of the canvas-back when it returns in the fall. 


1. On the Birds of Shiocton in Bovina, Outagamie County, Wisconsin, 
1881-83. Translated by Chas. E. Faxon, Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts, and 
Let. X, p. 97-1895. 
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Aythya vallisneria (Wils.). CANVAS-BACK, 


Common migrant. ‘Thirty to forty years ago this duck was 
supposed to remain only a few days in early spring and 
October in favored localities where the so-called “wild celery” 
grew in abundance. Such localities were apparently not 
numerous, and the species was rated as one of exceedingly 
irregular distribution. During the past twenty-five years it 
has become more universally distributed over the state, and 
locally, at least, not greatly diminished in numbers. We have 
known for a number of years that the so-called “celery buds” 
with which these and other ducks are actually crammed to 
the bill, was no part of the plant Vallisneria spiralis, but still 
we were unable to determine what it was. What little we do 
know in this connection is due principally to the careful obser- 
vations of Mr. H. L. Skavlem, of Janesville. Mr. Skavlem 
took the “buds” from the cesophagus of freshly kilied specimens 
of the canvas-back, and keeping them in water in the cellar 
through the winter, succeeded in growing the entire plant the 
next season. This plant proved to be one of the pond-weed 
family (Naiadaceae), of which there are numerous species in 
the northern states. These gemme, or nutlets comprise the 
great bulk of the food of this duck in October and November 
in Wisconsin. In shape they are spindle form, from one-half 
to one inch or more in length, of a whitish color and highly 
farinaceous. The pond-weed grows very luxuriantly in Lake 
Koshkonong and other waters of the state. Where the 
“celery” (Vallisneria spiralis) grows in abundance they no 
doubt eat parts of it, but this condition does not obtain in 
quantities sufficient to furnish food enough to tempt the ducks 
to remain. The unusually hot, dry summer of 1901 made the 
shallow water of Lake Koshkonong almost hot, and the pond- 
weed, as well as other aquatic plants suffered greatly, so that 
the nutlets were smaller than usual and much fewer in number. 
As a consequence the ducks remained a much shorter period 
than usual. It is our opinion, in which Mr. Skavlem concurs, 
that this particular pond-weed is found in greater abundance 
than formerly. It also grows in shallower water than the 
Vallisneria, often even inside the belt of rushes. There is not 
.a shadow of doubt but that the bulk of the canvas-back’s food 
consists of the nutlets of this plant at the present day, but has 
anyone noted any difference in the flavor of the flesh? A 
number of crippled birds remain on Lake Koshkonong 
through the summer, and we know of three instances of 
females being seen with nestlings, but incline to the opinion 
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that the birds were winged and could not continue the journey 
northward. In December, 1877, some farmers who were 
digg ing the decayed vegetable matter, known locally as 
“muck, » for fertilizer, exhumed in a small bay "on. Izake 
Koshkonong, a beautiful specimen in the condition known as 
adipocere. With the exception of the feathers, every part, 
even to the intestines, was perfectly preserved, and had the 
appearance of meerschaum.- Several shot holes are plainly 
noticeable on the breast and abdomen, and one shot is 
imbedded in the sterum. The specimen is now in the collection 
of Milton College. 


Aythya marila (Linn.). SCAUP DUCK, 


Migrant. Of regular, but far from common occurrence on 
all the larger water courses of the state, frequenting most 
plentifully “the deeper lakes and large rivers. Arrives earlier 
in spring and departs later in fall than either of the other 
“blue-bills.” We have no evidence that leads us to suspect 
that this species ever breeds in the state. More common on 
Lake Michigan. We have seen large numbers of these birds, 
with a few of affinis and collaris in the Milwaukee market, all 
killed on the lake, and we suspect this is the common form 
which winters on Lake Michigan. More common inland in 
fall than spring. 


Aythya affinis (Hyt.). LESSER SCAUP DUCK. 


An exceedingly abundant migrant, both spring and fall. 
Probably the most abundant duck in Wisconsin, arriving with 
the breaking up of the ice and remaining in the fall until well 
ime December, or wntil every lake is frozen: over. Toa 
limited extent a breeding species even in southern Wisconsin, 
having been known to nest anywhere from the southern 
counties northward, but as with most of our ducks and waders 
by far the great majority pass beyond our borders to nest. 
On every lake of any size, Winnebago, Koshkonong, Delavan, 
etc., numbers pass the summer in flocks on the open water. 
These are not breeding birds, however. Easily decoyed, 
consequently great numbers are annually killed, but the 
species seem to hold its own as to numbers better than most 
ducks. The true scaup ducks are more largely animal feeders 
(especially on mollusca) than the next. 


Aythya collaris (Donov.). RING-NECKED DUCK. 


Very common during spring and fall, and to some extent 
a summer resident. Thirty to forty years ago the ring-neck 
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nested in numbers anywhere in the state, and even at the 
present day some few nest regularly as far south as Rock 
County, and more in the less settled sections. We think this 
species is still as abundant during the migrations as thirty 
years ago. A most excellent table bird; feeds largely in fall 
on the same food as does the canvas-back. Usually known 
to Wisconsin gunners as “blackshead” or “ring-bill.”’ 


Clangula clangula americana (Bonap.). AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE. 


Common migrant and abundant winter resident wherever 
there is open water. Has apparently become a more common 
winter resident during the past fifty years. ‘There are. several 
breeding records for northern Wisconsin, and we have our- 
selves seen adult males at various northern points during the 
summer, but found no actual evidence of nesting. Fifty years 
ago this species was not considered as abundant as the next 
by Thure Kumlien in southern Wisconsin in winter. Three 
partial albinos have come under our notice, and one supposed 
hybid—Clangula x Aythya. 


Clangula islandica (Gmcl.). _BARROW’S GOLDEN-EYE. 


Actual records for the state are not many. Reported from 
Racine in 1860 by Dr. Hoy. One specimen was sent to Thure 
Kumlien from Edgerton in 1877, and one was shot by 
L. Kumlien November 14, 1896, on Lake Koshkonong. 
Large numbers of golden-eyes remain on Lake Michigan 
during winter, and no doubt this species is of regular occur- 
rence with them. Many remain all winter also in open water 
at Neenah and Menasha, and at different places on Fox River, 
but as these birds have not, to our knowledge, been studied 
with any care, we do not know how often islandica may occur. 
No distinction is generally made by gunners, so ornitholo- 
gists get but few Focord: from this source, and furthermore 
the females and immature birds are very difficult to distinguish 
from americana by anyone. In a copy of Rev. Mr. Barry's 
list of 1854, although he does not include this form, we find 
pencil notes by Thure Kumlien as follows: “OClangula 
vulgaris (= C. c. americana) only one specimen taken; ts 
here not as common as (. barrowii (= islandica) in winter, 
Le5a5~ 


Charitonetta albeola ‘(Linn.). BUFFLE-HEAD. 


Very common migrant in spring and fall, but greatly 
diminished in numbers of late years. Young still unable to 
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fly have been shot on Pewaukee Lake by B. F. Goss, which 
is the only authentic breeding record for Wisconsin. Even 
this should be considered as exceptional. Immature birds are 
frequently taken in the larger inland lakes in summer, but 
are evidently not breeding. Universally known among 
Wisconsin hunters as “butterball.” 


Harelda hyemalis (Linn.). OLD-SQUAW. 


Very abundant on Lake Michigan in winter. During the 
unusually severe winter of 1880-81 hundreds froze to death in 
the ice off Milwaukee,and boys peddled them, principally bones 
and feathers, about the streets at ten cents a dozen. Of late 
years becoming more and more common on the inland waters. 
Twenty-five years ago it was considered ‘quite a take” in the 
interior, and those found were usually young birds in October 
and November. Now they are anything but rare on most of 
the larger lakes, and are sometimes taken in numbers, even 
iti, spline, Duim we Have mever seen them im Wisconsin. in 
breeding plumage. On the lake a few arrive early in October, 
and their numbers increase until well along in the winter. By 
March they become restless, soon begin to gather in immense 
flocks, are then very noisy, and are all gone by early in April, 
except possibly a few in immature plumage which remain 
until well along in the month. When one has seen and heard 
these ducks as they arrive at their northern breeding grounds 
in immense flocks, and congregate on the ice about the open 
water in May, he does not wonder that Sundevall should 
speak of them as “Anas canora, ob cantum vernalem suavem 
et sonorwm,’ for heard at some little distance, with severai 
hundred voices in concert, it ceases to be a jabber, and is 
really melodious. 


Histrionicus histrionicus (Linn.). HARLEQUIN DUCK. 


Rare, winter..straggler to Lake Michigan. .Dr. Hoy 
obtained at least four specimens at Racine, and there is an 
old record, specimen not extant, however, for Milwaukee. 
Also reported from Lake Koshkonong, but on insufficient 
evidence, as is also the case with one other record for the 
state. 


Somateria dresseri Sharpe. AMERICAN EIDER. 


Lake Michigan in winter, rare. Recorded at Racine in 
winter of 1875, by Hoy. Two specimens were also taken at 
Milwaukee and were preserved in the Public Museum. The 
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only positive record for the interior that we are aware of, is one 
specimen, a female, shot on Lake Koshkonong, in November, 
#891. 


Somateria spectabilis (Linn.). KING EIDER. 


Although this species occurs only as a rare winter resident 
on Lake Michigan, there are more authentic records than of 
the preceding. Has been taken at Racine and there is now a 
specimen in the Milwaukee Public Museum, taken at 
Milwaukee many years ago. In’ the ‘collection’ of Dr, EE: 
Copeland and H. Russel, of Milwaukee, are two specimens 
taken at that point, a male, January 7, 1900, and a female, 
December 25, 1899. ‘There was, about 1874, at Madison, a 
mounted immature plumaged male, said to have been shot on 
Lake Mendota; and in 1880 we saw in a fisherman’s house near 
Sheboygan, a mounted male of this species in nearly full 
plumage. This specimen was caught during the winter in a 
gill net. During our sojourn on-the Great Lakes we are 
positive of having seen king eiders in small flocks several times 
in late fall. Being very familiar with the bird in the Arctic 
regions, we think there was no mistake. 


Oidemia americana Siwains. AMERICAN SCOOTER. 


Rather common winter resident on Lake Michigan. Less 
common in the interior, occurring principally as a migrant in 
late fall. Rarely met in full plumage. The three species of 
“surf ducks” are apparently becoming more common, 
especially the next two, in autumn. 


Oidemia deglandi Bonap. WHITE-WINGED SCOTER. 


Much more common in the interior than the preceding. 
Found on all the larger inland waters from October until the 
ice makes. At times exceedingly abundant on Lake Michigan, 
vast flocks being met, at long distances from land. It is often 
taken in the fishermen’s nets in deep water far from shore. 
Like the other scoters seldom met in full plumage. Called 
“coot” and “velvet duck” by the gunners, few distinguishing 
this from the other species. 


Oidemia perspicillata (Linn.). SURF SCOTER. 


Not rare on Lake Michigan in winter, and usually found on 
all the larger inland lakes in late fall. Seldom taken in the 
spring, most of the specimens being young or immature birds. 
For some unexplainable reason King’s list of Wisconsin 
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birds (1) does not even mention one of these three species of 
scoters as found in the state. 


Erismatura jamaicensis (Gmel.).§ RUDDY DUCK, 


Common migrant, but not nearly as abundant as formerly. 
Until within a few years this duck was considered almost 
worthless for food by most people, and, as a consequence, 
escaped systematic hunting, especially as it seldom decoys or 
flies past a blind. It has, however, suddenly sprung into favor 
among sportsmen and will soon be rare. A duck of peculiar 
habits, it is not well adapted to “hold its own” against the 
warfare now waged upon it. A rather late arrival in southern 
Wisconsin, it moves southward again as soon as the ice forms. 
A few breed in the state, as about Lake Koshkonong, 
Pewaukee Lake, Lake WHoricon (Goss), etc., but sparingly 
of late. 


Nomonyx dominicus (Linn.). MASKED DUCK. 


Accidental. A single -female was procured by Thure 
Kumlien on Rock River, near Newville, November, 1870, ‘and 
is now preserved in the collection of the Boston Society of 
Natural History” (2). 


Chen hyperborea (Pall.). LESSER SNOW GOOSE. 


Migrant. Snow geese were formerly very abundant during 
the spring and fall migrations in Wisconsin, but of late years 
have so diminished in numbers that at the present time they are 
almost rare. Both species occur, in about equal numbers, so 
that what is said of one, applies equally to the other. More 
often met along the Mississippi River than in the interior or on 
Lake Michigan, especially in the fall, of late years. A few 
flocks still regularly pass up the eastern half of the state in 
spring, but it is a mere fraction of the former numbers. Nearly 
always associated with C. cwrulescens and A. a. gambeli. 


Chen hyperborea nivalis (Forst.)} GREATER SNOW GOOSE. 


Migrant, formerly abundant, now rather rare. We should 
say that possibly fifty per cent. of the snow geese taken in 
Wisconsin are intermediate between this variety and the last. 
Occasional flocks are seen passing high overhead, but of which 
form it is of course impossible to determine. Of the specimens 
examined, taken during the past sixty years and mostly when 


1. ‘“‘Geology of Wis.,’’ 1873-1879, Vol. I, p. 441-610. 
20 NORE AIM birds, Bo land. RR. 
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the birds were abundant, about one-half are typical of either 
hyperborea or nivalis, and in about equal numbers, and the 
balance intermediate. They feed sparingly now about the 
larger corn fields in southern Wisconsin, especially in spring, 
where they formerly resorted in large numbers. 


Chen eczerulescens (Linn.). BLUE GOOSE. 


Although by no means rare along the Mississippi, and in 
spring anywhere on the larger lakes and prairies, this species, 
as elsewhere, is none too well known in our state. It is of 
irregular and erratic occurrence in Wisconsin anywhere except 
along the Mississippi, and is usually found in the eastern 
ecuiice associated with the snow or white-fronted goose, more 
often the latter. It is easily decoyed, and does not seem to 
have the ordinary ‘goose sense” of other species. We have it, 
in every stage of plumage, from Koshkonong and Delavan 
Lakes and the surrounding prairies. The “bald brant,” as 
many sportsmen call the adult of this species, is usually an 
early spring migrant, sometimes arriving the latter part of 
February, but commonly in March. One specimen taken on 
Delavan Lake as late as April 18. 


Anser albifrons gambeli (Hartl.). AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED 
GOOSE. 

Formerly an exceedingly abundant spring and fall migrant, 
but of late years not at all plenty. frequents the large prairie 
corn fields. This species has been credited by some as a 
summer resident, but it 1s extremely unlikely that it ever breeds 
in the state. Specimens have sometimes been taken as late 
as the middle of May, but there is no evidence that they were 
breeding, and individuals have been known to remain all 
summer in the flocks of tame geese on Lake Koshkonong. 
Commonly known as “brant,” or “‘speckle-belly” among the 
Wisconsin gunners. 


Branta canadensis (Linn.). CANADA GOOSE, 


Abundant, increasing rather than diminishing in numbers, 
during the fall, winter and spring. To such an extent has this 
species changed its habits that it is no longer looked upon as a 
sure harbinger of spring, as in most sections of southern and 
even south- central Wisconsin it remains all winter, flying back 
and forth from its favorite corn fields to some lake or large 
marsh for the night. When snow 1s plenty it even remains in 
the fields for davs ata time. Twenty-five to fifty years ago the 
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flocks which first made their appearance were noted by every 
one, and spring was not far distant. Now the flocks which 
return from the north in October are continually added to until 
they are often several hundred strong, and remain thus until 
the beginning of spring. Of late years the standing corn 1s 
cut with a machine, which not only cuts the corn but the weeds 
also, and this gives the geese a clear view of the surrounding 
country, which is one thing they must have in order to feed 
contented. Fifty years ago a common breeder in almost any 
swamp or large marsh, or on the “prairie sloughs” (now a 
feature of the past). At the present time only scattered pairs 
mest aS far south as the southern third of the state: The last 
nesting record we have for southern Wisconsin was in 
Jefferson County—from the years 1891-99, inclusive, when a 
goose deposited her eggs on the edge of a tamarack swamp, on 
the same mound of rubbish each year. The first set was taken 
several times, when she moved to another mound farther into 
the swamp and here hatched her eggs. No mate was ever 
noticed to have visited her. 


Branta canadensis hutechinstii (Rich.). HUTCHINS’S GOOSE. 


Typical hutchinsii is by no means rare tn Wisconsin, 
especially in late fall and winter. A serious problem, however, 
confronts us when we attempt to draw the line between this 
and the foregoing variety, as every stage of difference between 
the two is represented by the hundreds of intermediates. 


Branta canadensis minima (Ridgw.). CACKLING GOOSE. 


Credited to the fauna of Wisconsin in Ridgway’s “Manual 
of North-American -Birds,’ the “A! :O. UW. Check- List,” and 
other works, as a straggling migrant. A small goose with 
short neck, minimum amount of black, dark underparts and 
distinct white crescent at the forward lower part of black neck 
marking is of frequent occurrence in Wisconsin, sometimes 
in large flocks made up of this kind entirely, and again in 
company with geese of every varying degree of size and 
marking. Specimens of this character have been examined 
of barely six pounds weight, and in the collection of Mr. 
Skavlem is a specimen weighing five and one-half pounds, 
which we think could be called typical minima. These birds 
are locally known as “bull-necks” by the sportsmen. As with 
the case of hutchinsii, compared with canadensis, there are 
also intermediates of every varying degree between this form 
and both the others. There are occasionally large geese with 
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dark underparts, slender necks and a distinct collar of white 
on. lower neck: . Phe white’ cheek patches appear, to <be 
indifferently separated by black on throat, or unbroken, 
among geese of all sizes, shape and coloration. We have 
examined carefully many dozens of fresh specimens killed 
at all times from early fall until late spring, and frankly 
admit our inability to satisfactorily unravel the “goose ques- 
tion” in Wisconsin. It is very likely that we have in winter 
these three varieties, and possibly four, with, as stated, every 
varying degree among the many intermediates. 


Branta bernicla slauecogastra (Brehm.). W HITE-BELLIED 
RRANT. 


The brant has been listed as a bird of Wisconsin for a 
great many years, but when all records are sifted, we have 
left as authentic only the one of Dr. Hoy —a single specimen 
taken at Racine many years ago. This was one of three from 
the shore of Lake Michigan. For the past thirty years we 
have run down “brant” records innumerable — to find that 
in every case it proved to be something else, varying from the 
common Canada goose to a female eider duck! So persistently 
have we followed this up that we have come to the reasonable 
conclusion that this sole authentic record 1s merely accidental.’ 
We shall have no faith in any Wisconsin brant record 
unless accomnanied by the brant itself. All of the smaller 
geese are universally called “brant,” which makes it impos- 
sible to even consider a record except with suspicion. In the 
“Report of Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley, 1884 
and ’85,” by W. W. Cooke, we find statements that would 
indicate that this species, at least in 1883-4, was noted in 
Ilinois, and that in Minnesota it became almost commoa. 
Prof. Cooke himself seems to question these records; and if 
they were obtained from no more reliable sources than some 
of the Wisconsin records were, they are absolutely worthless 
as proving the occurrence of the brant in the Mississippi 
Valley. Barry’s list of 1854 says, “abundant in all parts of 
the State, and large numbers breed here.’”’ This is, of course, 
utterly false. Unfortunately the Hoy collection, now in the 
possession of Mrs. Wm. Henry Miller, of Racine, is left 
entirely without labels, and the records, or catalogues, have 
been lost or destroyed. The single brant preserved there is, 
without question, the specimen taken at Racine and is a 
perfectly typical glaucogastra. 
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Olor columbianus (Ord.). WHISTLING SWAN. 


Migrant. During late fall, just before the larger lakes 
freeze over, this species is not at all rare in suitable localities. 
In the spring it is less regular, being much more numerous 
some years than others. Large numbers yearly visit Lake 
Koshkonong, and they are of regular occurrence at Delavan 
Lake, sometimes in eoodly flocks. On WKoshkonong they 
sometimes remain as late as May 1. Not commonly found 
on Lake Michigan, often common along the Mississippi, but 
probably more abundant in the Rock River Valley than in 
other parts of the state. April 2, 1896, four specimens were 
procured from a large flock on Lake Koshkonong. Two oi 
these were full plumaged birds, perfectly white with black 
feet and bills, the latter with the usual yellow spots. One 
younger (7?) specimen had the bill clouded and blotched with 
pink, and the toes and tarsi somewhat mottled. The fourtt 
had a plain pink bill, with no spots, and tarsi and toes milk 
white. Two of these are in the Hollister collection and two 
in the Kumlien collection. We are somewhat at a loss to 
account for the color of the bills and feet in two of the specti- 
mens, as, if characteristic of the young, all the young should 
show it; but we have procured a good many of the young (of 
the year?) in fall, and although many were in the dark 
plumage, all had black bills and feet. One other specimen 
in the Kumlien collection, killed in October, is of a uniforin 
dingy ash color, with ty pical feet and bill, yellow spot 
included. Very variable in size also, some specimens fully 
as large as the next. The Kumlien collection contains a 
specimen which measured sixty-two inches in length. 


Olor buccinator (Rich.). TRUMPETER SWAN. 


At the present day the trumpeter swan is surely a very rare 
bird in Wisconsin, and it is not certain that it could, at any 
time during the past sixty years, have been called common. 
In the early forties “swan” were reported as nesting in 
southern Wisconsin (Dane and Jefferson Counties); and: ti 
this is true it was no doubt this species. Thure Kumlien had 
a juvenile specimen obtained somewhere between 1842-45 in 
Jefferson County, with down on the head and primaries still 
soft, color a dingy ash. This specimen was still in existence 
in 1900, and dombtless is yet. During the fall of i857 a large 
flock alighted on the prairie east of Stoughton during a heavy 
snowstorm, was seen by some farmers, who reported. “the birds 
as unable to fly on account of the heavy snow and sleet, and 
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over twenty were killed. Six of these were procured by Thure 
Kumlien and preserved. In the past fifteen years we have 
handled but two specimens. One was mounted for a hunter, 
who procured it from a flock of three on Lake Koshkonong 
May 6, 1893! This specimen contained ova the size of an 
ounce leaden bullet. A very large, fine male was also killed 
by L. K. on Rock River in March, 1892. Doubtless it occurs 
more frequently along the Mississippi River than in other 
parts of the state. 


ORDER HERODIONES: HERONS, STORKS, 
IBISES, -ETC- 


FAMILY PLATALEIDA:: SPOONBILLS. 


Ajaia ajaja (Linn). ROSEATE SPOONBILL. 


By reference to Rev. A. C. Barry’s list of 1854 we find the 
following regarding this species: “Found along the 
Mississippi within the bounds of our state, and occasionally 
about our small lakes in the interior.”” The sole actual and 
positively authentic record, however, entitling the spoonbill 
to a place in the present list, is from the fragments, head, wing 
and leg, of a specimen procured by Indians at Indian Ford, 
on Rock River near Janesville in August, 1845, and preserved 
by Thure Kumlien. These remains are still extant in the 
Kumlien collection. Several early references to the peculiar 
red birds taken or seen in southern Wisconsin no doubt refer 
to this species, but are not authentic. When the bird was 
common and ranged north to southern I[llinois, it doubtless 
wandered at times, after the breeding season in late summer, 
to our southern limits, as is the case with other species of 
Herodiones. 


FAMILY IBIDID4E: IBISES. 
Plegadis autumnalis (Hassclq.). GLOSSY IBIS. 


Rare straggler, usually in late summer. In August, 1862, 
a collector employed by Thure Kumlien shot one of these 
birds on a large mud flat on Lake Koshkonong. The bird 
fell in tall grass in miry soil and he did not succeed in finding 
it. His description of the bird aroused Mr. Kumlien’s curi- 
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osity, and the next day a more extended search was made, 
which resulted in the specimen being found, in such a state, 
however, that only enough was preserved for identification. 
In September, 1872, T. and L. Kumlien saw seven on a large 
mud flat near Black Hawk Island, Lake Koshkonong, but did 
not succeed in getting within range. A specimen was shot 
on Lake Horicon (now Horicon Marsh) November 3, 1879, 
and is preserved in the Milwaukee Public Museum. We have 
positively seen this bird on the Mississippi near Prairie du 
Chien in August, some twenty years ago. 


FAMILY CICONIIDAE: STORKS AND WOOD IBISES. 
Tantalus loculator Linn. WOOD IBIS. 


There are recorded several captures of this southern species 
within the state. Can be classed only as a very rare mid- 
summer straggler at the present day, however. It is, OF was, 
supposed to ascend the Mississippi in July and August quite 
regularly, on hearsay evidence alone. Rev. A. C. Barry in 
1854 refers to a specimen shot at Milwaukee “a year or two 
since,” which oe be the same specimen referred to by 
Dr. Hoy in 1852, as “in the Museum of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society 2 Madison, which was shot near Milwaukee, 
September, 1852.” We were informed, however, that the 
specimen in Madison was shot on the Mississippi at La Crosse 
in 1852, and the Milwaukee specimen was preserved in the 
Museum of the old Natural Flistory Society there. Dr. Hoy 
also procured a specimen at Racine in September, 1868 (1). A 
specimen was mounted by S. Sercomb at an early date, killed 
on Rock River, between Janesville and Edgerton. This speci- 
men was seen and examined by Thure Kumlien, but as it was 
the property of a private individual, we do not know if it is still 
in existence. 


FAMILY ARDEIDAZ: HERONS, BITTERNS, ETC. 
Botaurus lentiginosus (Montag.). AMERICAN BITTERN. 


Common summer resident in all suitable localities from the 
southern tier of counties northward, but most numerous in 
the southern third of the state. A few remain in the fall until 
severe weather sets in, sometimes even into November. The 
idiotic practice of so-called “sportsmen” invariably to kill these 


1. Letter from Dr. Hoy to L. Kumlien. Nelson, Birds N. E. IIll., gives 
the date as 1869. 
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birds as they are flushed from the grass and along the shores 
of lakes has gradually reduced their numbers until they are not 
nearly as numerous as formerly. We have reared the young 
from the nest and kept them through the winter, and we only 
regret that Elliott Coues did not have our experience with 
them to add to his incomparable article on the life history of the 
species in his “Birds of the Northwest.” 


Ardetta exilis (Giel.). LEAST BITTERN. 


Very abundant summer resident on all reedy swamps and 
lakes. This delicate little bittern, apparently so weak that it is 
a wonder it holds its own as it seems to do, does not remain 
after severe frosts in the autumn. A common breeding species, 
depositing its five to seven eggs (not three or four as often 
stated) on its frail nest among the tall rushes. A summer 
resident even to the shores of Lake Superior, but much more 
common in the southern counties. 


Ardetta neoxena Cory. CORY’S LEAST BITTERN. 


In June, 1845, Thure Kumlien found some Indian children 
playing with a small headless heron, using it as a target for 
bow and arrow practice. This was at an Indian encampment 
on Black Hawk Island, Lake Koshkonong. The bird was 
new to him and he secured it and later sent a color sketch to 
Dr. T. M. Brewer. Brewer pronounced it probably some 
southern species or a different plumage of the least bittern. 
A copy, or in fact the original sketch, is still in our possession, 
and it plainly shows the specimen to have been a typical 
Ardetta neorena. No others were found and the matter was 
lost sight of by both Dr. Brewer and Kumlien. Neither was 
the bird ever found by L. Kumlien during many years of care- 
ful marsh collecting in the same locality. Its claim to a place 
in the present list, therefore, rests principally on the capture 
of a full plumaged male by Mr. C. E. Akeley on Lake Kosh- 
konong, May 22, 1893, and preserved in the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago (1). 


Ardea herodias Jinn. GREAT BLUE HERON. 


Rather common spring migrant. Nests in communities in 
different sections of the state, less frequently of late years than 
formerly, however. Breeding rookeries are found usually in 
large tamarack swamps, but at times in second-growth oak. 
Breeds from the southern tier of counties northward. The 
largest rookery we have ever visited was a short distance west 


1. Cherrie, Auk, XIII, p. 79. 
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of Two Rivers. Others are, or have been, at Fox Lake, 
Stevens Point, Waukesha, Barron County and other points; 
also, frequently, scattering pairs are found among the colonies 
of night herons or even singly. By the middle of August the 
young begin to spread over all sections of the state, and “blue 
cranes” are then abundant until fall. 


Ardea egretta Gmel. AMERICAN EGRET. 

Twenty-five to fifty years ago the egret was a common bird 
on the larger marshes and swamps bordering the inland lakes 
and rivers. Of late years, thanks to the barbarous plume 
hunters, rare, so rare at the present time that three or four 
individuals only visit Lake Koshkonong each year where 
hundreds were found thirty years ago during August and 
September. A few single birds or small flocks rarely visit 
Delavan Lake during the early fall. Fifty years ago specimens 
were occasionally taken on Koshkonong in June, but were 
never found nesting. Young, unable to fly, were taken from a 
colony in a tamarack swamp near Jefferson in July, 1863. It 
was found breeding with a large colony of great blue herons to 
the westward of Two Rivers in June, 1880. Also.reported as 
nesting near Waukesha in 1866. 

Ardea candidissima Gmel. SNOWY HERON. 

A rare and irregular visitor from the south during August 
and September. Has been procured on Lake Koshkonong 
from time to time for the past sixty years, but usually only one 
or {wo at a time, from the large flights of egretta which 
formerly visited the lake. The only adult~bird in early 
summer that we have ever known in the State was taken on 
Koshkonong in June, 1860, and is preserved in the Kumlien 
collection. In August, 1886, Mr..H. L.-Skavlem shot six of 
these birds from a flock of egrets, also on Lake Koshkonong. 
This is the last authentic record of any numbers that we know 
Out lac years: very fare... We lave never been-able to 
trace a capture of the snowy heron north of Milwaukee, 
Madison and La Crosse. Dr. Hovy’s note on this species as a 
common bird, “nesting in communities in tamarack swamps,” 
refers to the preceding species, or possibly the night heron, 
and was a conclusion formed by finding the snowy herons in 
the swamps in August, and even July, not knowing of their 
habit of northward migration in late summer. 

Ardea czrulea Linn. LITTLE BLUE HERON. 

Rare accidental straggler. A single individual was shot 

on Root River, Racine County, August 28, 1848, by Dr. P. R. 
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ny. A single wing of a decomposed specimen was preserved 
by Thure Kumlien. This was found on the shores of Lake 
Koshkonong in the early fifties. Both of these were young 
birds in the white plumage, and no doubt straggled north- 
ward with other young herons. These, we believe, are the 
only authentic records for the species in Wisconsin, and can 
only be considered as purely accidental. 


Ardea vireseens Jinn. GREEN HERON. 


Common summer resident. Does not nest in colonies, but 
usually in scattered pairs, sometimes two or three together 'n 
a favorable place along some wooded stream or pond. Found 
as far north as the shores of Lake Superior at least. Some- 
what diminished in numbers of late. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nrevius (Bodd.). BLACK-CROWNED 
NIGHT HERON. 

Common summer resident. Always somewhat erratic in 
distribution, sometimes frequenting only the thickest and most 
retired woods and swamps, and to a considerable extent 
nocturnal, or rather crepuscular in habits, it is easy to get a 
wrong impression of its numbers, and many people never 
suspect its presence. There is also no doubt that the night 
heron is much more numerous in Wisconsin than formerly. 
Large colonies, or breeding rookeries, have been located to 
our knowledge at Lake Koshkonong, Albion, Stoughton, Fox 
Lake and Delavan, as well as in many other localities. Seems 
to nest indifferently in trees or on the ground in marshes. 
The marsh nests that we have examined have always been 
placed among the cane (Phragmites phragmites), and not the 
wild rice, as stated by Nelson and others. 


ORDER PALUDICOL4E: CRANES, RAILS, 
ETC. 


FAMILY GRUIDAZ: CRANES. 


Grus americana (Linn.). WHOOPING CRANE. 


Formerly of regular occurrence in the southern and western 
part of the state during migrations, unquestionably breed- 
ing to some extent. Thirty. or forty years ago it was not 
rare to see a few among the enormous flocks of sandhill cranes 
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during the October migrations, and even flocks composed 
entirely of this species. Of late years adults are exceedingly 
rare, and the last record we have of a Wisconsin capture was 
in October, 1878, when a fine old bird was shot in Green 
County and sent to Thure Kumlien. Even as long ago 4s 
1840 they were rare along Lake Michigan, while they occurred 
in numbers along the Mississippi River and the west central 
part of the state. Among the flights of the common crane 
that often remain upon the larger dry marshes for two weeks 
or more in October, there are noticed a few large ‘yellowish ”’ 
specimens that are presumably the young of the year of the 
whooping crane, but they are so shy that approach is prac- 
tically impossible. Newspaper and other reports of flocks of 
“white cranes” and of specimens shot in various parts of the 
state of late vears, refer to the american egret, and not to 
this species. 


Grus canadensis (Linn.). LITTLE BROWN CRANE. 


Rare straggler during early spring and late fall. During 
the latter part of March and the first part of April, 1894, a lone 
crane kept with a flock of Canada geese on Rock Prairie, near 
Johnstown, Rock County, for some days, and appeared to act 
as chief sentinel while the geese fed in the fields, always flying 
away with the geese when alarmed. This bird was killed on 
April 4 (1894) by L. Kumlien, and proved to be-a fine 
plumaged male of this species—and very small. It is now 
preserved in the Museum of the Whitewater Normal School. 
At least one other, that we are positive of, was shot in Dane 
County late in the fall of 1879, and came into the possession 
of Thure Kumlien frozen stiff. This specimen was formerly 
in the Museum of Albion Academy. 


Grus mexicana (iill.). SANDHILL CRANE. 


In-an early day a very abundant migrant and common 
summer resident, from the southern border of the state north- 
ward. Although at the present time entirely absent from most 
thickly settled portions of the State, there are still many 
localities, even in southern Wisconsin, where it occurs regu- 
larly in good numbers. On the “Big Marsh” near Delavan 
cranes occur every spring and fall in numbers from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty, remaining for nearly three 
weeks at a time. A nest of two eggs was procured on this 
marsh May 30, 18883. One of the eggs is preserved in the 
Hollister collection, the other having been broken. They were 
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reported as nesting on the immense marsh near Palmyra, in 
1898, and a few certainly bred near Mauston in 1896. The last 
authentic record for nesting in southeastern Wisconsin was of 
two pair which bred near ‘Jefferson in 1900. There are also 
nesting records for Marquette and Plover during the past ten 
years, and unquestionably in many other places unknown to 
us. We have seen numbers of nests, but never noted one built 
up like a flamingo’s nest as described by Dr. Hoy in 1852, 
although this might have been necessary in a very wet 
locality. So wary are these birds that of all that occur on the 
Delavan Marsh yearly we have known of but two being killed 
at this place in many years. 


FAMILY RALLID4: RAILS, GALLINULES, AND COOTS. 
Rallus elegans Aiud. KING RAIL. 


Summer resident, much commoner than twenty-five years 
ago. A regular breeder in suitable localities throughout the 
state, but far less plenty west of the Rock River Valley than 
east of it. The value of this bird for table purposes has come 
to be recognized in many sections, and it is regularly hunted 
with a dog. Occurs in much higher and drier situations than 
any of the other rails, and often frequents stubble fields when 
not too far away from the marsh. We have found the 
cesophagus literally crammed with oats, and in the latter 
part of the summer and early fall the birds subsist largely on 
erasshoppers. 


Rallus virginianus Jinn. VIRGINIA RAIL. 


Rather common summer resident, but in no such numbers 
as the next. To be found almost anywhere in low swampy 
land and, except when it first arrives, in late April, keeps well 
under cover unless flushed. There is no question that this 
species has become more abundant than formerly in southern 
Wisconsin. The Virginia rail possesses the power of ventrilo- 
quism to an extraordinary degree, and its note is also exceed- 
ingly variable. A specimen kept alive in a wire netting 
enclosure in a large spring one summer taught us that there 
was hardly any note or noise commonly heard in the marshes 
that he could not imitate, so wonderful were his powers of 
mimicry. Nests in rather higher situations than the sora. 


Porzana carolina (linn.). SORA. 


A very abundant summer resident. Breeds in suitable 
localities over the entire state. Arrives in spring from May 1 
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to 10, and moves southward after the first sharp frost, although 
belated individuals are sometimes found well into November. 
Formerly not molested by gunners, but has gradually come to 
be considered a game bird and large numbers are shot in the 
wild rice marshes from the first to the middle of September. 
Large numbers of their nests are destroyed by the rising of the 
water on their breeding grounds, and many of the migrating 
birds are killed by flying into buildings and wires; but with all 
this destruction the little sora seems to hold its own in numbers 
in a wonderful way. 


Porzana noveboracensis (Gimcl.). YELLOW RAIL. 


Summer resident. This little rail is not nearly so rare as 
generally supposed, though by no means common. We have 
authentic records from Racine, Milwaukee, Elm Grove, 
Delavan, Janesville, Milton, etc., and even breeding records as 
far north as Brown County. There appears to be no record for 
the western part of the state, but this does not necessarily imply 
that the bird does not occur there. The note of this rail is not 
generally recognized by observers and owing to its retiring 
habits and the difficulty usually experienced in flushing it from 
the grass it is very seldom seen. 


Porzana jamaicensis (Giucl.). BLACK RAIL. 


Although Mr. Nelson (1) found this species breeding in 
northeastern Illinois and considered it of not very rare occur- 
ence, it seems to have almost entirely escaped the Wisconsin 
ornithologists as yet. In fact, the only record we are aware of 
is the following: August 20, 1877 (2), a marsh hawk was 
killed by Frithiof Kumlien from a muskrat house on the border 
of Lake Koshkonong. When noted first it was eating some- 
thing, and this proved to bea little black rail. We are quite 
sure of having seen it on one occasion, but the above is 
probably the only authentic record for the state as vet. 


Ionornis martinica (Linn.). PURPLE GALLINULE. 


Exceedingly rare straggler from the south. Most of the 
records obtainable are far from satisfactory, but the bird is 
without question entitled to a place in the Wisconsin list. 
Barry’s list of 1854 says “a few breed here every season” 
(Racine); but inasmuch as the same list does not mention 
the following species we are inclined to think a mistake has 


es Binds sOfeNaetas Lil, mls AST. 
2. Possibly 1879, the last figure is badly blurred. 
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been made, especially as Dr. Hoy’s list of 1852, from the same 
locality, does not include it. Dr. Hoy procured it later, 
however, at Racine, and we once handled a specimen said to 
have been shot north of Milwaukee, about 1860. One other 
specimen was also sent to Thure Kumlien in a decomposed 
condition at an early day, some time in the fifties. This speci- 
men was killed near Janesv ille, and there can be no doubt as 
to its authenticity. There are also two or more other records 
about which there is suspicion. We once purchased a speci- 
men labeled “Wis.,” but could trace it no farther, and believe 
the locality may possibly have been substituted to suit the 
occasion. 


Gallinula galeata (Licht.). FLORIDA GALLINULE. 


A common summer resident as far as the north central 
portion of the state, and in less numbers to the shore of Lake 
Superior. Has apparently increased in numbers during the 
past thirty years, at least locally. We have reared the young of 
this species and the next a number of times, setting the eggs 
under a hen and feeding the chicks on baked cake, composed 
of cornmeal, oatmeal, bran and beef. An excellent table bird, 
and a very interesting species whose life history we think is 
but imperfectly known, and worthy of the closest investigation. 
We have found as high as seventeen eggs 1n one nest, although 
ten to fourteen is the common number. As soon as the first 
eges are deposited incubation begins, the sun doing the work 
by day and the female parent by night. The first hatched 
young are thus two weeks old ofttimes before the last egg is 
hatched. The young as fast as hatched are cared for by the 
male, but are to a certain extent competent to cate for 
themselves very soon. <A _ ventriloquist of extraordinary 
powers. 


Fulica americana Gincl. AMERICAN COOT. 


Very abundant spring and fall migrant on all the lakes and 
larger rivers. A breeding species in considerable numbers 
anywhere in the state, but by far the greater number pass 
beyond our borders to nest. Nests in similar localities to the 
preceding, but is otherwise very different in its habits, the coot 
frequenting open water like a duck, while the gallinule, rail- 
like, seeks the cover of grass or rushes. Arrives early and 
remains until the lakes freeze over. Apparently has not 
decreased in numbers during the past thirty years. This bird 
is very liable to become bewildered during its nocturnal 
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inigrations and is often found in cities and about the out- 
buildings of farms a long distance from water. lXnown to 
most of our gunners as the ‘“mud-hen” or “‘pull-do” (1). 


ORDER LIMICOL4E: SHORE BIRDS. 
FAMILY PHALAROPODID:: PHALAROPES. 


Crymophilus fulicarius (Linn.) RED PHALAROPE. 


Small flocks may be met on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior in autumn, and occasionally straggling individuals 
wander to the larger inland lakes. Four specimens, one adult 
female and three young of the year were taken on Lake Kosh- 
konong September 3, 1891. We have but a single state 
record for the early part of the season, a solitary female killed 
by Thure Kumlien on Lake Koshkonong June 4, 1877. This 
bird was only just beginning to show the red summer plumage 
and there was nothing to indicate that it would have bred that 
season. We have seen flocks of waders on Lake Superior in 
October that were no doubt this species, but stormy weather 
and distance prevented positive identification. We know of 
no other wader, however, except the next, that would light 
on the icy waters of Lake Superior many miles from tied: in 
late autumn. Our acquaintance with this species in the arctic 
regions makes us feel sure of the identification; and Dr. Hoy 
notes it from off Racine in November, 1847. 


Phalaropus lobatus (Linn.) NORTHERN PHALAROPE. 


Much more common than the red phalarope. Noted on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior in September and October, 
and a regular spring and fall migrant on Lake Koshkonong, 
though more often taken in fall than spring. Frequently taken 
2 Lake Koshkonong in August, and once as early as August 

3 (1873). Often found in the open water of the larger lakes 
a amane: with the coots far from shore. Birds in breeding 
plumage are rare in Wisconsin; even such as are procured in 
May and June are still principally in the winter dress. Twenty- 
five years ago it was no uncommon occurrence to have a flock 
of half a dozen or more light among the duck hunters’ decoys 


1, A corruption of the French poule d’eau (water hen), as the bird is 
called in Louisiana. Trumbull, Names and Portraits of Birds,’’ New 
York, 1888, p. 117. 
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on Koshkonong. Even when feeding with other waders 
along the shore it will be most often found outside the 
shore line, where it must swim instead of wade in order to feed. 


Steganopus tricolor (Vicill.). WILSON’S PHALAROPE, 


This, the most beautiful of all our waders, is a common 
summer resident in Wisconsin, breeding in larger or smaller 
colonies in many different parts of the state. Such breeding 
colonies are found near Pewaukee, at three different places 
near Lake Koshkonong, at Albion, Whitewater, Packwaukee 
and Green Bay, and, in fact, at any suitable place. One colony 
at Lake Koshkonong has been known to have more than two 
hundred pairs on the marsh at one time. Arrives in southern 
Wisconsin in full breeding plumage. At some localities in 
the state the bird appears to be a rather rare migrant only. - 


FAMILY RECURVIROSTRIDAE: AVOCETS AND STILTS. 


Reeurvirostra americana Gmel. AMERICAN AVOCET. 


Specimens of this peculiar wader were taken by Thure 
Kumlien at different times from 1844 to 1875. Three were 
shot on Lake Koshkonong September, 1873. Bred in Green 
Bay in 1879, where downy young were seen in the possession 
of a taxidermist by L. Kumlen.” VFhose taken” by,” Bisme 
Kumlien were more often taken in September and October, 
and were principally voung birds. A specimen in the 
Milwaukee Public Museum is labeled “Wis.” At the present 
time it must be considered as exceptionally rare. 


Himantopus mexicanus Jill, BLACK-NECKED STILT. 


Very rare straggler. -As far as we are aware the only 
record of this species for the state is that of Dr. Hoy, who 
states that “he met a small flock of these singular birds near 
Racine, April, 1847.” The single specimen preserved in his 
collection was probably taken at this time. 


FAMILY SCOLOPACID4E: SNIPES, SANDPIPERS, ETC. 


Philohela minor (Gmel.). AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 


Summer resident. Rapidly diminishing in numbers, 
though not an uncommon bird in suitable localities through- 
out the state. On the evidence of Thure Kumlien, Dr. Hoy, 
and others this species increased from the early forties up to 
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say about 1870. From that time on to the present its numbers 
have decreased, from too close shooting, settlement of the 
country, and the draining and drying up of its natural resorts. 
An early breeder in bottom lands along streams, the eggs 
sometimes found in April. In fall remains until we have had 
very sharp frosts. 


Gallinago delicata (Ord.). WILSON’S SNIPE. 


Still a common species in most parts of the state—we 
might say abundant if it were not that we should be at a loss 
to express its numbers in former years. Arrives in southern 
Wisconsin early in April, and a large portion have passed 
north before May 1. A goodly number nest within the state 
as yet, even in the southern part. We procured two sets of 
eggs at Lake Koshkonong in May, 1891, and one set May 20, 
1893, and were it not for the fact that the nest can not be dis- 
covered unless one flushes the bird, a good many might still 
be found. Mr. S. R. Hartwell, of Milwaukee, writes that it 
is still found to some extent in Waukesha County in summer, 
but that the nest is rarely found. He obtained a set of four 
eggs May 30, 1890, near Waukesha. Thirty-five years ago 
a nest was no rarity at all. By September 1 it begins to 
return from the north, yet unless there have been sharp frosts 
it is not very plenty until October, and it remains until well 
into November. A few are always found about open spring 
holes all winter. Of late so persistently hunted that it has 
materially decreased in numbers, even during the past ten 
years or less. 


Macrorhamphus griseus (Gmel.). DOWITCHER. 


Formerly a common migrant, now exceedingly rare. We 
have but one specimen of this form of the dowitcher in our 
collections, from Lake Koshkonong, although hundreds were 
formerly killed. There are, in the Milwaukee Public Museum, 
two specimens, these also from Koshkonong, taken in August, 
1886. See remarks under next species. 


Macrorhamphus scolopaceus (Su). LONG-BILLED DOWITCHER. 


In order to rightly understand the following it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of the conditions as they existed in 
southern Wisconsin, and especially about Lake Koshkonong, 
from about 1865 to 1875. In the first place the shore birds, 
with the exception of the woodcock, and to a limited extent 
the jack snipe, were undisturbed by the gunners. No one 
thought of shooting them in the spring, and the consequence 
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was that thousands upon thousands gathered upon the mud 
flats and remained for much longer periods than now. At this 
time also we recognized no specific difference between 
scolopaceus and griseus, for although we were well aware of a 
difference, especially in the length of the bill, there was every 
intermediate degree in measurements between the larger and 
smaller in this respect, and we had not classed them as distinct 
species. Consequently, these remarks must unfortunately 
apply to both species, as at this day we are utterly at a loss to 
say which species predominated, though we think scolopaceus 
did. Our collection to-day contains but one of each species, 
so that this is no guide whatever. As to the numbers of 
dowitchers that frequented Lake Koshkonong thirty to thirty- 
five years ago, during May, June, July, August and September, 
we forbear to attempt an estimate, as the younger generation 
would set it down as fabulous. Common as they were, often 
through July, but always less in this month than any other 
from May to October, but very few bred. Young still unable 
or barely able to fly were taken on several occasions. ‘There 
is positively no question that considerable numbers bred in 
Wisconsin from 1865 to 1875 and in 1872 and 1873 as far south 
as Lake Koshkonong. In August the fuily fledged young 
returned from the north in great flocks. The dowitchers were 
probably never as plenty on Lake Michigan as along the Rock 
River Valley. We incline to this opinion because Dr. Hoy 
did not find them in any numbers along the lake, and when he 
saw the flocks during a visit to Lake Koshkonong i in June, his 
exclamations and gesticulations can only be imagined by those 
who were favored with his acquaintance. Nelson speaks of 
them only as a “rather common migrant” in northeastern 
Illinois in 1876. In Wisconsin at the present time they are 
known only during migrations and then sparingly. A few 
appear in May and June, and a very few at that, and again in 
August and September, but so irregularly that they may pass 
as rare. We have here a good illustration of what continual 
spring shooting can accomplish. For years the dowitchers 
were.shot over decoys on Lake Koshkonong for the Chicago 
market, in May and the first half of June, until they have se 
practically exterminated. We are informed that from 1877 

1880 two men averaged ten dozen a day during May and Hite 


Micropalama himantopus (Bondp.). STILT SANDPIPER. 


Migrant and doubtless a former summer breeder to a 
limited extent. Of rather irregular occurrence, sometimes 
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rare and again in such numbers that a dozen might be killed at 
a single shot. We have never seen them along Lake Michigan 
and they were almost unknown to Hoy. No doubt the greater 
number pass up the Mississippi, a considerable number branch- 
ing off and passing up the Rock River Vailey, and finding a 
place like Lake Koshkonong, just suited to their tastes, remain 
there longer than elsewhere. During the seventies they were 
rather common about Koshkonong, especially during the 
latter part of July, August and well into September. We have 
taken young barely able to fly, readily running them down; 
these had the head and uppef neck still in the natal down, and 
if they were not hatched at Lake Koshkonong, certainly they 
could have come but a short distance. But few are taken 
in full breeding plumage, and at the present day they are 
decidedly rare in spring. Mr. J. N. Clark has taken the stilt 
sandpiper in Dunn County, three or four specimens in August 
and September, 1896; and Mr. W. E. Snyder reports a single 
capture at Beaver Dam. 


Tringa canutus Jinn. KNOT. 


Thirty years ago a rather common migrant in May and 
June, and more sparingly in autumn. Of late years decidedly 
rare at any season. When common it was often taken in full 
breeding plumage. We have several times, especially in 1872 
and 1873, the famous snipe years at Lake Koshkonong, taken 
knots in June and July, but there was no evidence that they 
were nesting, and if we are not mistaken they have been taken 
in mid-summer in Louisiana. Rarer on Lake Michigan, where 
we have seen small flocks in May several times in 1881-83. 


Tringa maritima Brinn. PURPLE SANDPIPER. 


Rare migrant. Dr Hoy states in his list of 1852 that this 
species was “greatly abundant” at Racine, from April 15 to 
May 20. As far as our personal observation goes we are 
inclined to think that the bird occurs only as an exceedingly 
rare straggler, at least at the present day. We have never 
seen, much less procured, one in the state. In the collection 
of the Oshkosh Normal School is a specimen which was said 
to have been taken at Bay View (Door County) in May, 1881. 


Tringa maculata Vicill, PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 


Twenty-five years ago an exceedingly abundant migrant 
durine May, September and October.’ Of late, thanks to 
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spring snipe shooting, the bird has decreased in numbers until 
now it is hardly common. Nelson speaks of a few remaining 
through the summer in northeastern Illinois (1877), and a 
few formerly spent the entire summer about the Koshkonong 
marshes, but there was never any evidence of breeding. At 
an early day, probably some time in the fifties, Thure Kumlien 
sent June skins to John Cassin, of Philadelphia, and Cassin, 
supposing it sufficient evidence that the pectoral sandpiper 
bred in Wisconsin, published a statement to this effect, on no 
other evidence, however, than the date when the birds were 
shot. It has been stated by different authorities that the bird 
breeds in Wisconsin, but no doubt they can all be traced to 
Cassin’s premature conclusions. More numerous in. the 
interior than on Lake Michigan. 


Tringa fuscicollis Vicill, WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER. 


Oi regular occurrence at about the same time as the next, 
but by no means an abundant species. The white-rumps are 
in fine breeding plumage by the first week in June, and the 
females then contain ova the size of large peas. Small flocks 
of a dozen or less are sometimes found about Lake Kosh- 
konong until the middle of June, and they are back again 
with barely full fledged young by August 1. It thus stands 
to reason that some of them, at least, can not go far north 
to nest. We have no evidence, however, that they ever breed 
in Wisconsin. 


Tringa bairdii (Coues). BAIRD’S SANDPIPER. 


Regular migrant in small numbers. Most often found in 
May, but frequently in August and up to the middle of 
September. In 1872 and 1873, the years the waders remained 
in such numbers the entire summer at Lake Koshkonong, 
they were the most abundant ever known, before or since. 
With the exception of these two years we have no records of 
summer specimens, and even at that time had no suspicion 
that those remaining bred. Mr. Clark finds this sandpiper a 
regular migrant in Dunn County, and has sent us specimens. 
Contrary to our observation he finds bairdit more common 
than fuscicollis. 


Tringa minutilla Vicill. LEAST SANDPIPER. 


Common migrant, especially in May and August. Arrives 
about May 1 and a few remain until well into June. The 
greater part are back again by the middle of August, many 
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having already returned by the first of the month. We have 
known of at least two instances of this bird’s nesting within 
the state, and from specimens seen in various parts of the 
north and central portions of the state, suspect that, at least 
twenty years ago, it bred in some numbers. Dr. Hoy, in 1852, 
called it common, and stated that it nested in the reedy 
marshes. Nelson also found it nesting on the Calumet 
marshes in northeasern Illinois in June, 1875. A breeding 
female, shot June 10, 1876, on Lake Koshkonong, and now 
in the Kumlien collection, has the entire back black, with 
merely a slight edging of rusty color on the tips of the inner 
tertiaries. It can hardy be called as plentiful in Wisconsin 
as the semipalmated sandpiper, and, contrary to the case with 
that bird, is more abundant on the interior lakes than on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. 


Tringa alpina pacifica (Coues), RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. 


Very abundant migrant in May along the Rock River 
Valley, remaining some time in favorable localities. So plen- 
tiful are the red-backs at times that we saw, in May, 1899, 
fifty-three individuals killed by the discharge of a double- 
barreled shot gun, and the entire flock of several hundred 
birds immediately alighted among their slaughtered compan- 
ions, so that the same performance could have been repeated. 
In the spring all are in full breeding plumage, but show an 
immense variation in the amount of black on the under parts. 
On ats return in September and October it is: much: less 
common, except along Lake Michigan, and is then always in 
winter plumage. Such specimens as have been found ‘in 
summer have always proved to be wounded birds. 


Ereunetes pusillus (Linn.). SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 


This little sandpiper is quite abundant in southern Wis- 
consin during May and the first half of June, and so many are 
summer residents that one easily gets the impression that it 
nests. Evidence of breeding is, however, entirely lacking, 
although specimens shot on Lake Koshkonong June 16, 1897, 
contained ova the size of medium hazel nuts and were in full 
breeding plumage. The majority of the birds which remain all 
summer do not assume this dress, however. They begin to 
gather in considerable flocks, associated more or less with other 
species, by the middle of August, and remain until there has 
been a severe freeze. On Lake Michigan this species remains 
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much later than in the interior. Mr. Clark finds it most 
abundant in Dunn County in August. 


Ereunetes oecidentalis Lawr. WESTERN SANDPIPER. 


Migrant. Not nearly as common as the preceding, yet of 
regular occurrence in May and often up to the middle of June. 
We have no state records for the fall, and have never person- 
ally taken it anywhere except on Lake Koshkonong, but it 
doubtless occurs in all suitable localities, a few individuals with 
the large flights of pusillus. Much more readily distinguished 
from the semipalmated when both are in breeding plumage. 
The somewhat larger bill and the extended reddish-brown 
patch at the back of ‘the head are distinguishing characters. 


Calidris arenaria (Linn.). xSANDERLING. 


Common migrant along the shore of Lake Michigan in 
May, August, September and October. Less common in the 
interior, especially of late years. Formerly quite common 
about Lake Koshkonong, and, as with many of the waders, a 
few non-breeding birds remained all summer. Frequents the 
sandy shores exclusively, and not the mud flats like most of the 
shore birds. The winter plumaged adults and young are 
readily detected among the large flights of smaller sandpipers 
by their lighter colored feathering. 


Limosa fedoa (Lini.). MARBLED GODWIT. 


Formerly not very rare during migrations, but of late years, 
except along the Mississippi and in the northwestern part of 
the state, has almost entirely disappeared. Was not considered 
uncommon by Dr. Hoy in 1852, and a pair seen June 15, 1848, 
on the Wisconsin River, were supposed to be nesting. Thure 
Kumlien took his first pair at Lake Koshkonong, May 25, 
1855. We have seen the bird in Green Bay and on Lake 
Winnebago, but our acquaintance with it in Wisconsin is 
principally from Lake Koshkonong, where it was not rare from 
1870 to 1876, and in 1857-59 it was known to nest in two 
instances, once near Stoughton and once at the lake. There is, 
in the Kumlien collection a perfect egg taken from the oviduct 
of a female shot May 28, 1878, in the eastern part of Dane 
County. Mr. H. Nehrling gives it as breeding in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, and it used to nest in [ron County, 
Wisconsin, and almost certainly along Green Bay. At the 
present time one of the rarest of the waders in Wisconsin. 
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Limosa hzemastica (Linn.).§ HUDSONIAN GODWIT. 


Migrant only. We have never known this godwit to occur 
anywhere within the state in any numbers, and of late years it 
must be considered very rare. Dr. Hoy procured a single 
specimen at Racine, November 1, 1850. At Lake Koshkonong 
it was taken regularly in small numbers up to about 1885; 
since then very rarely. Appears to have been more common 
along the Mississippi River than elsewhere in the state. Three 
specimens were taken near Albion, June 3, 1870, which is the 
latest record for spring that we have. These birds were 
doubtless just about to leave for more northern breeding 
grounds. 


Totanus melanoleucus (Gmel.).§ GREATER YELLOW-LEGS. 


Common migrant, spring and fall, and also a summer 
resident in the less thickly settled portions of the state. 
Arrives from April 10 to April 28, and in autumn often remains 
“gi it ireezes up. Wr: Hoy, in 1852, says of this’ species: 
“Abundant and nests in all large marshes.” Mr. Nelson found 
it breeding in Northeastern Illinois in 1875, and Barry speaks 
of its nesting commonly in Wisconsin in 1854. Downy young 
were procured by L. Kumlien near Minnesota Junction in 
1882. Noted only as a spring and fall migrant in Dunn County 
by Mr. J. N. Clark. The greater yellow-shanks is not as 
abundant as the next, yet occurs in considerable numbers in 
fall, and being readily called by imitating the note many are 
shot by gunners. It is in full breeding plumage by May 1 
and nests in much the same situations as the next. At Lake 
Koshkonong it bred at considerable distances from the lake, 
far out in the miry marshes and did not often visit the lake 
shore until the young were nearly full grown. 


Totanus flavipes (Gmnel.). YELLOW-LEGS. 


Formerly an exceedingly abundant migrant, and to a 
considerable extent a summer resident. Arrives in Wisconsin 
about the first of May, and rarely remains later than October. 
Formerly bred at Lake Koshkonong, Horicon Lake, about 
Lake Pacana, and presumably in other localities. Is shot in 
large numbers by the gunners at the present time, and is 
decreasing very fast in numbers. Young, still unable to fly, 
are yet obtainable about Lake Koshkonong in July, but of 
late years not commonly. Prefers to nest some distance from 
the lake shore in the large marshes. So closely does it keep 
in the marshes during the nesting season that a person might 
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visit the lake shore daily and not see a specimen until the 
young are almost able to fly. 


Heiodromas solitarius (Wils.). SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 


A fairly common summer resident in suitable localities, 
breeding from the southern counties northward to Lake 
ee and beyond. Arrives in southern Wisconsin about 
May 1, the larger number at once passing on. Returning, 
the aoe birds, together with those which remained 
breed, leave early for the south, few being seen after Sep- 
tember 15. Not at all a “shore bird,” its haunts are almost 
strictly along wooded streams and about closely timbered 
ponds. ‘There is no Wisconsin bird of which we have so 
diligently and systematically sought the eggs, and without 
success, as this sandpiper. Numbers of times we have found 
the young just hatched, and judging from the actions of the 
parents have often been near the eggs. 


symphemia semipaimata (Giucl.). WILLET. 


None of the older Wisconsin ornithologists found the 
willet in any numbers. Dr. Hoy and Thure Kumlien spoke 
of it as a rare summer resident. lhe specimens secured 
during the past thirty vears were usually taken in May and 
September, and although there are some records for June, we 
never found any evidence of nesting. Some numbers pass 
up the Mississippi and remain, or at least did, during June, 
in the marshy tracts in the western part of the state, possibly 
a few nesting. At the present time, however, it must be 
classed as a rare wader in Wisconsin. A good series taken at 
different seasons would doubtless prove the occurrence of the 
western form, N. s. inorvnata Brewst. within our borders at 
some time, if only as a straggler during migrations. 


Bartramia longicauda (Bechst.). BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. 


This once abundant species is disappearing at such a rate 
that if the decrease in the next twenty years is as great as ii 
has been since 1870 the bird will become extinct. Formerly 
every meadow, border of marsh, or grassy lake shore contained 
great numbers of this bird. Of late it is found in limited 
numbers only, but is a regular breeder, even in the southern 
counties, about prairie pastures and grain fields. Arrives 
about the first of April and but few remain after the first 
hard frost in September. The “prairie pigeon” was but little 
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molested until it became generally known that it was one oi 
our best table birds, and consequently brought a good price 
in the city markets. From that time on it has been slaugh- 
tered both spring and fall in great numbers, and this 1s still 
carried on wherever the birds exist in any numbers, and 
especially during the southern migrations. The abominable 
practice of hunting with dogs for market during the 
breeding season no longer pays in Wisconsin, and, thanks to 
our spring shooting laws, has been to a great extent stopped, 
but entirely too late to save more than a remnant of the flocks 
of “upland plover’ which once nested within our borders. 


Tryngites subruficollis (Vicill.). BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 


Rare migrant. During a residence of fifty years in south- 
ern Wisconsin Thure Kumlien procured but a single specimen, 
killed on a prairie in Dane County late in September, 1845. 
On September 10, 1892, a single young male was killed by 
L. Kumlien on Rock Prairie, Rock County. Another young 
male was shot by Mr. Henry Skavlem at Lake Koshkonong, 
and is now preserved in the collection of the club house on the 
“Carcajou Farms” at that place. Dr. Hoy (1852) gives the 
species as “quite common from September 15 to October 10. 
Never met in spring.” Willard (1) gives it as a regular migrant 
in Brown County. It is unfortunate that these writers have 
left only the bare statements as above. This species ‘‘should” 
pass through the prairie regions of Wisconsin during spring 
and fall migrations, but it certainly does not, except very rarely, 
in the central parts of the state. Possibly more frequent in the 
western counties. We consider it one of our rarest “shore 
birds.” To be looked for in prairie regions only, in such 
localities as are frequented by the Bartramian sandpiper. 


Actitis macularia (Linn.). SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


A very common summer resident, arriving late in April of 
an average year, and remaining until quite late in autumn. 
Nests from the southern part of the state to Lake Superior in 
all suitable localities, and almost any situation will suit if near 
water. Its nests are the most easily found of any of the waders, 
in fact it seems to display very little ingenuity in concealing 
the eggs. Does not appear to have diminished in numbers to 
any great extent during the past thirty years. 


1. List of Birds of Brown Co., Wis., Acad. Arts and Science, Vol. VI. 
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Numenius longirostris Wils. LONG-BILLED CURLEW. 


This is one of the species of birds that have been almost 
entirely driven out of Wisconsin. Formerly not only common, 
but abundant, it is now so rare as to merit a special notice when 
found. During the forties, fifties and sixties it bred in suitable 
localities in different parts of the state. The last exact date of 
which we have any record for eggs is May, 1859, although it 
undoubtedly bred at a much later date in less thickly settled 
parts. From 1860 to 1890 it decreased rapidly, and when 
found at all it was as a migrant only. During the past ten 
years we have seen but two or three flocks on the prairie, in 
spring. Asan illustration of the former numbers of the curlew 
Mr. Skavlem tells of his boyhood experiences, in the early 
fifties, when he was set to following the plows when breaking 
up the virgin prairie sod, and gathering up the eggs for the 
house. The curlew will not stay long on cultivated ground, 
but leaves with the disappearance of the original prairie sod. 


Numenius hudsonicus Lath. HUDSONIAN CURLEW. 


From 1845 to about 1865 this species was fairly common 
during migrations in the prairie regions. Dr. Hoy writes of 
finding a few nesting at Fox Lake, June 15, 1848, and Thure 
Kumlien found the birds in summer in Dane County, and from 
their actions supposed them to be nesting. We have no 
positive evidence, however, that the species ever bred in the 
state. It has certainly been decidedly rare during the past 
thirty years even in migrations, and we have not seen a single 
specimen for twelve years. “Curlews” are still reported from 
sections in the northwestern part of the state, but whether of 
this species or the foregoing is an unsettled question. 


Numenius borealis (Forst.). ESKIMO CURLEW. 


Exceedingly rare migrant. Thure Kumlien procured but 
two specimens during fifty years collecting in the State. 
Dr. Hoy took several in an early day, but considered them 
rare. A pee which we saw, was also shot in Green Bay 
in the fall of 1879 


FAMILY CHARADRIIDAE: PLOVERS. 
Sqatarola squatarola (Linn.). BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 


Migrant, never very abundant, but occurring singly or in 
small flocks, both spring and fall. Generally visits southern 
Wisconsin about the middle of May, among the large flights 
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of other shore birds, the great majority passing north about 
the first of June and returning late in August. If the weather 
is fine some remain until late into October. Numbers 
formerly remained, even in southern Wisconsin, the summer 
through, but we have no evidence of nesting; although Mr. 
Nelson seemed strongly to suspect that it did breed about 
Waukegan, Illinois, in 1876. That a few do nest not very 
far north of us is shown by the fact that young with the 
primaries still showing the remains of the “blood quills” used 
to be taken on Lake Koshkonong in August (Aug. 10, 2 
specimens, Aug. 14 and 16, 1872, 1873). Older birds not in 
full breeding plumage also formerly occurred on Lake Kosh- 
konong during June, July and August. During the past ten 
years the species has almost entirely disappeared. Mr. J. N. 
Clark considers it a very rare migrant in Dunn County, and 
has not seen a specimen since May 27, 1898. 


Charadrius dominicus Mill, AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Formerly very abundant, both in spring and fall, on the 
Wisconsin prairies, if there were heavy rains arriving about 
April 15 and remaining until the first week in May or even 
later (May 10, 12, 18, 1867, Rock County). Returns from the 
north from the first to the middle of September, but is much 
more common in October. Formerly an occasional specimen 
was taken in summer, but it is very rare at this time as com- 
pared with the last. There are several Koshkonong records 
for June and July, and a beautiful male in full breeding 
plumage was taken on Rock Prairie, Rock County, in June, 
1892. Spring market shooting from Illinois southward and 
westward has so reduced its numbers that the golden plover 
is now almost rare in Wisconsin. A few are still found on 
the larger prairies in April and about the lakes in September 
and October. Late arrivals in spring are in almost perfect 
plumage. The numbers of these birds that frequented our 
prairies from 1840 to 1865 seem almost incredible to the 
younger generation. At that time the birds would scarcely 
get out of the way of the teams when the farmers were plowing, 
and followed, like chickens, in the furrow. 


f/Egialitis vocifera (Linn.). KILLDEER. 


A common summer resident in suitable localities over the 
entire state. An early arrival in the spring often occurring 
as early as March 15, and there are even February records 
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for the southern counties. Breeds early and departs for the 
south as soon as the ice forms. 


‘Egialitis semipalmata Bonap. SEMIPALMATED PLOVER. 


Common migrant during May and first two weeks of June, 
and again during August and September. Numbers remain 
about the larger inland lakes and Lake Michigan during the 
summer. We procured the voung, still unable to fly, at Lake 
Koshkonong on one occasion. Specimens are often taken in 
August with the natal down still adhering to the feathers of 
the head and neck. Mr. Nelson believed that the species 
nested in northeastern Illinois in 1873, and near there at least 
in following years, and we are of the opinion that he was 
wholly correct in his surmises to that effect. 


Egialitis meloda (Ord.).. PIPING PLOVER. 


Not nearly as common in the interior of the state as the 
preceding species, but more frequent on Lake Michigan. 
Arrives earlier than the semipalmated. Formerly bred spar- 
ingly about Lake Koshkonong and near Sheboygan on the 
lake shore. At the present time the bird is too rare to get any 
definite information regarding its occurrence. From 1870 to 
1900 this form did not frequent Lake Koshkonong and the 
surrounding lake country in such numbers as the next, or at 
any rate more specimens were procured with the complete 
“ring” than without. Dr. Hoy met with it only in fall and 
considered it uncommon, but at that date, 1852, did not of 
course recognize the two varieties. In June and July, 1873, 
the ring-necks were much more abundant at Lake Kosh- 
konong than at any other time, before or since, of which we 
have record. 


-Egialitis meloda circumeinceta Ridgc. BELTED PIPING PLOVER. 


What has been written in regard to the preceding variety 
applies equally to this form, except that cireumcincta occurs in 
greater numbers. For some unexplainable reason this species, 
in common with all waders, and even those kinds which are 
never hunted, has greatly decreased in numbers of late years. 
This sub-species once bred about Lake Koshkonong and other 
favorable lakes, but is now almost entirely absent, except a 
limited number during migrations. 
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FAMILY APHRIZIDAE: SURF BIRDS AND TURN- 
STONES. 
Arenaria morinella (Linn.). RUDDY TURNSTONE. 


Not an uncommon migrant, especially in spring. A few 
may be found in the large flocks of waders by May 20. These 
birds are in the full breeding plumage which they still retain 
when they return in August. Those procured in September 
begin to show the change to the winter dress. More common 
along the shore of Lake Michigan than in the interior. Small 
numbers remain about Lake Koshkonong until well into June, 
and a few in exceptional years remained all summer, but there 
was no evidence that they bred, as they very likely did not. 
We have seen these birds about Ontonagon, Michigan, in the 
latter part of July, and in Green Bay late in June; still they 
unquestionably breed only far north of us. Greatly reduced in 
numbers of late vears. 


ORDER GALLINAZ: GALLINACEOUS 
BIRDS. 


FAMILY TETRAONIDAZ: GROUSE, PARTRIDGES, ETC. 


Colinus virginianus (Linn.). HOR-WHITE. 

Formerly a very abundant resident in southern and central 
parts of the state. In most sections the quail gradually 
decreased in numbers until about 1885 they were entirely 
absent from many localities where they were once common. 
The clearing away of underbrush and the introduction of wire 
fences in place of the old-fashioned rails, with their weed 
covered space on each side, probably had as much to do with 
their disappearance as too close or lawless shooting. For the 
past dozen years different shipments of birds, mostly from 
Kansas, have been turned loose in various localities. In some 
of these places the introduced birds seem to thrive wonderfully, 
and having been constantly protected by law for a term of years 
there seems good reason to think that the quail will in many 
sections become common again. A great deal has been said 
and written in regard to the introduction of these birds from a 
more southern latitude—that they could not withstand the 
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winters of Wisconsin, etc. We have observed them very 
closely and doubt that there is any cause whatever for alarm. 
With the abundance of feed that is nowadays left out in every 
field, careful observance of the laws, and constant vigilance 
over that class of pot-hunters who, if they had their way, would 
destroy every game bird and animal in a year’s time, there i is no 
reason why the birds should not thrive and multiply. 


Canachites canadensis canace_ (Jinn.). CANADIAN SPRUCE 
GROUSE. 

Fairly common resident in the pine regions of the state, 
but so far as we can learn has never been found south of the 
pine belt. Appears to be disappearing at rather a rapid rate, 
just why is not easily answered. We have personally met this 
species in different portions of northern Wisconsin for the past 
twenty-five years, but in constantly decreasing numbers. In 
some sections of our extreme northern counties many still 
remain. 


Bonasa umbellus (Linn.). RUFFED GROUSE. 


Common resident in favored sections of the south and 
central parts of the state, and almost abundant in some of 
the northern counties. The gradual clearing up of under- 
brush and tangled thickets, and the pasturing of woodland 
lots have driven the “partridge” from many of its old haunts. 
In the sections of northern Wisconsin where the grouse are 
still abundant, every subterfuge possible is practiced to evade 
the law in regard to shipments and the number each hunter 
is allowed to carry on the trains, and great quantities find their 
way into the city markets-despite the strict ane carci 
vigilance of the game wardens. 


Bonasa umbellus togata (Linn.). CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE. 


Typical togata is rare in Wisconsin. A number of grouse 
supposed to be of this form appear to be only intermediates, 
and typical wmbellus occurs in the most northern counties. 
In the Milwaukee Public Museum, however, are several 
examples of the true Canadian ruffed grouse, one especially 
typical example collected by L. Kumlien at Hudson, St. Croix 
County. A careful search will doubtless show this form, but 
only as a rarity, in the northwestern part of the state. Mr. 
Wim. Brewster writes us that although the Wisconsin and 
Michigan grouse that he has examined are darker and grayer 
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than those from New England, they appear to be nearer 
umbellus than to true togata, which almost invariably has the 
entire throat barred transversely with dusky markings, a 
feature not found in our birds. 


Lagopus lagopus (Linn.). WILLOW PTARMIGAN, 


Exceedingly rare straggler from the north. Two speci- 
mens were captured in a trap at Racine in December, 1846, 
by Dr. P. R. Hoy. His additional note, in his list of 1852, 
that it ‘‘nests in the tangle of evergreen swamps in the north- 
western parts of the state” rested on information furnished 
him by Indians, as he himself informed us years afterward. 
Many years ago a well known friend of ours, and a reliable 
naturalist, Prof. W. F. Bundy, furnished us with a note to 
the effect that he procured a ptarmigan in Sauk County in 
1876. We are at present unable to learn Prof. Bundy’s 
address and can give no details of this capture. Some time 
in the fifties a land hunter from the northern part of the 
state brought a mutilated, frozen ptarmigan to Thure 
Kumlien to show that his assertion that these birds, weil 
known to him in his native Norway, did exist in Wisconsin, 
as Kumlien had probably intimated that they did not. During 
our sojourn on Lake Superior we made repeated inquiries in 
regard to this bird and received some interesting information 
—stch as it is. It is certain, however, that the ptarmigan 
occurs as a rare winter visitor in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, and formerly at least reached Wisconsin during 
the severest weather. 


Tympanuchus americanus (Reich.). PRAIRIE HEN. 


Common resident in many parts of the state. The prairie 
chicken seems to have moved westward with the settlement 
or ime country, In the early iorties it was rather rare in 
southern Wisconsin, and at the present time has almost entirely 
replaced the next. The species thrives well in cultivated 
sections if reasonably protected. Sensible legislation has 
resulted in a marked increase in its numbers during the past 
ten to fifteen years, and on the prairies and large tracts of 
wild dry marsh land, where it is allowed to nest unmolested, 
it is still quite plenty. 


Pediccetes phasianellus campestris Ridgw. PRAIRIE SHARP- 
TAILED GROUSE. 


Resident. The sharp-tails seem to be rapidly giving way 
to the prairie hen, a species better adapted for life in a settled 
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country. Referring back to 1840, we find that this species 
was the common prairie grouse of southern Wisconsin, and 
was at that time extremely abundant. Thure Kumlien had 
been a resident of Wisconsin several years before he saw a 
specimen of what is now our common prairie chicken. 
Dr. Hoy in 1852 says, “formerly quite common near Racine, 
now seldom met with.” Mr. J. N. Clark writes us from Dunn 
County, “quite common up to about 1885, but now (1902) 
becoming very rare. Saw it last in 1900. Have never found 
it in company with the pinnated grouse, which is common 
here now.” A few sharp-tails were found about Stevens 
Point in 1898, and scattered records have been received from 
Markesan and other points in the north central part of the 
state. The last record we have for southern Wisconsin is 
near Janesville, October, 1869 (specimen preserved). At the 
present time it is found in any numbers only in isolated 
sections of the central and northwestern part, and is probably 
doomed to speedy extinction in the state. 


FAMILY PHASIANIDAE: PHEASANTS, ETC. 
Meleagris gallopavo fera (Vicill.). WILD TURKEY. 


The wild turkey is to-day so rare in Wisconsin that it is 
safe to say that it is extinct. Authentic references are meagre 
and fragmentary. Dr. Hoy and others say it was abundant in 
southern Wisconsin prior to 1840. Several references, of 
which Hoy’s is one of the most reliable, state that the winter 
of 1842 was practically fatal to them. The explanation as given 
is that “snow was yet two feet deep in March, with a stout 
crust, so that the turkeys could not get to the ground. They 
became so poor and weak that they could not fly, and thus 
became an easy prey to the wolves, foxes, wild cats, minks, etc., 
which exterminated almost the entire race” (1). Dr. Hoy 
speaks of turkeys last being seen at Racine in November, 1846. 
A fine specimen was shot at Waukesha in 1847. Mr. Skavlem, 
of Janesville, tells us that the last known record for Rock 
County was in the town of Newark, in 1854. Thure Kumlien 
had no records for Lake Koshkonong later than 1842. Said to 
have been killed in some numbers in the southwestern part of 
the state as late as 1856-58. Residents of the extreme south- 
western counties claim that a few were found among the bluffs 
near the river as late as 1894, and it is highly probable that 


1. Hoy, Large animals,—time of their disappearance.’ History of 
Walworth Co., Wis., 1882. p. 188. 
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they were. Newspaper reports claim the capture of three at 
Boscobel in 1872. A few birds have been introduced and 
escaped from captivity of late years about Koshkonong, and it 
is not an impossibility that genuine “wild” turkeys may yet be 
taken in Wisconsin. 


ORDER COLU/SB4E: PIGEONS. 
FAMILY COLUIMBIDE: PIGEONS. 


Eetopistes migratorius (Linn.). PASSENGER PIGEON. 


The wild pigeon was an abundant migrant and summer 
resident in many parts of the state until the vears 1879-3. 
From that time to the present day the bird has been one of our 
rarest species. Mr. J. M. Blackford, now residing at Delavan, 
states that the last large catch of the netters was in 1882. The 
following spring but one hundred and thirty-eight dozen were 
taken in the best pigeon grounds in the state, and this was 
practically the end. Small flocks, pairs and solitary individuals 
have been reported from various parts of the state nearly every 
year since this time, however, and it is highly probable that a 
very few still nest in isolated pairs within its limits. Mr. J. N. 
Clark furnishes the following data for the past fifteen years in 
Dunn County: May 2, 1886, a nest containing one egg; June, 
1890, nest containing one young; April 20,1897, 3 seen,1 taken; 
ppril 26, 1897,.0 seen; April 27, 1897, 2 seen; May-5, 1898, 1 
pair seen, last record. Several have been taken and more seen 
about Milton during the same period of years. The last record 
of capture for Delavan was an immature male, single bird, 
taken at Delayan Lake, September 8, 1896. Mr. W. 
Snyder (1) reports but two records of the capture of pigeons at 
Beaver Dam in thirteen years. 


Zenaidura macroura (Linn.). MOURNING DOVE. 


Common summer resident. A few remain in southern 
Wisconsin through the winter, but the greater number arrive 
from the south about the first of April. In autumn the mourn- 
ing dove is to some extent gregarious and the most of them 
move southward during October. One of the birds that is little 
affected by civilization and has so changed its habits that it is 


i Bulletin of Wiss Nat. Elis: Soe: Il. 2p. 110: 
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now a regular and common breeder in thickly settled parts of 
every village, and even the large cities, and when unmolested 
becomes very tame. 


ORDER RAPTORES: BIRDS OF PREY. 
FAMILY CATHARTID4E: ATIERICAN VULTURES. 


Cathartes aura (Linn.). TURKEY VULTURE. 


Of regular occurrence along the Mississippi at least as far 
north as Pierce County. We have records also for Racine, 
Milwaukee,-Two Rivers, De. Pere, Beaver Dam, Delavan: 
Stevens Point, Iron River (Bayfield County), etc., becides more 
than a dozen for Lake Koshkonong. These records are prin- 
cipally in July and August, although it has been taken at Kosh- 
konong as early as April 28 and as late as November 2. The 
specimens are mostly young of the year. Grundtvig reports 
the vulture from Outagamie County in 1882 and 1883, and 
thinks it breeds near Shiocton, where he noted it during April, 
May, August and September (1). The species undoubtedly 
breeds sparingly in the southwestern part of the state. The 
principal food of the “buzzard” at Lake Koshkonong seems to 
be dead fish. There is a general impression among many 
people in the north that this bird, as well as all others of the 
Raptores, is in some manner “destructive” and should be killed 
at sight. This opinion prevails among many who should know 
better. Vhe safe plan to follow is that ali birds cionid se 
protected. We are not believers in the so-called “injurious” 
species and hope to see the day when no distinction will be 
made as to the birds which shall be protected. 


FAMILY FALCONID4E: FALCONS, HAWKS, EAGLES, 
Er: 


Elanoides forficatus (Linn.), SWALLOW-TAILED KITE. 

Thure Kumlien found this species breeding near Fort 
Atkinson in the summer of 1854. Prior to this date it was 
noted at different times in Jefferson, Rock and Dane Counties. 
According to Dr. Hoy it nested near Racine up to 1848, but 


1. Trans. Wis. Acad. Seiences, Arts and Letters X. p. 107. 
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abandoned the region about that time. He states that “they 
nested on tall elm trees about the 10th of June, and left us 
about the 1st of September” (1). Rev. Mr. Barry, also writing 
of the vicinity of Racine in 1854, says, “‘at one time quite 
numerous upon our prairies, and quite annoying to us in 
grouse shooting ; now rarely met with in this vicinity.” There 
is a specimen in the Milwaukee Public Museum, male, taken 
in Milwaukee County, May 15, 1888. Along the Mississippi 
River the swallow-tailed kite is more common and may still 
rarely breed. It is still a rare summer visitant in the east 
and central counties. 


Cireus hudsonius (Linn.). MARSH HAWK. 


One of the commonest hawks of Wisconsin, in marshy or 
prairie sections. A summer resident, though specimens are 
frequently taken in southern Wisconsin as late as well into 
December. Nests in all suitable localities from the southern 
tier of counties northward. The marsh hawk subsists largely 
on frogs, etc., but does not hesitate to attack any smaller 
bird that it can overtake, even molesting the poultry about 
the farms bordering large marshes or low prairies. About 
reedy lakes where duck shooting is carried on it systemati- 
cally hunts along the border of the lake for crippled ducks. 
We have even known it to carry off a dead duck but a short 
distance from the hunter who had just shot it. Appears to 
be more plentiful than thirty years ago. 


Acecipiter velox (Wils.). SHARP-SHINNED HAWK. 


Very common as a migrant during the latter part of April 
and first three weeks of May, and again during September 
and October. A few remain during mild winters in the 
southern part of the state. We have found it nesting at 
Milton in two instances, but the majority go farther north. 
We have nesting records from Stevens Point, Iron County, 
Two Rivers, Madison, Racine, and, in fact, from so many 
widely separated localities that it can without doubt be con- 
sidered as breeding at suitable points throughout the state, 
in greater numbers in the central and northern parts. During 
migration, both spring and fall, it follows the flights of smaller 
birds, feeding almost exclusively on them, and must destroy 
great numbers. 


1. Trans. Wis. State Agric. Society, 1852, p. 343. 
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Accipiter cooperii (Bonap.). COOPER’S HAWK. 


Common summer resident, even in thickly settled parts of 
the state. Arrives in southern Wisconsin about the middle 
of April, and remains until the middle of October. Nests 
commonly in the black oak groves of “second growth” timber, 
but is in no wise restricted as to kind of tree. We have taken 
a set in a tamarack in a heavy swamp, and even in poplars. 
By far the most destructive hawk to poultry during the 
summer season. For daring, boldness and destructiveness it 
is only equalled by the goshawk in winter. Nests early tn 
May, and frequently a second brood is reared. This hawk 
will at times nest in close proximity to a farm house, but with 
a great display of cunning will draw on some distant poultry 
yard for supplies until the young are ready to leave the nest. 
This hawk is much more common than thirty vears ago, at 
any rate locally. In rare instances noted during mild winters 
in southern Wisconsin. 


Accipiter atricapillus (Wils.)} AMERICAN GOSHAWK. 


A regular winter resident, formerly even well into Illinois. 
At the present time the goshawk is becoming rarer, even in the 
central and northern parts of thé-state.. ~ Dr. Hoy, in i8a2, 
speaks of it as occurring at all seasons, the adults only in 
winter. Our personal recollection is that it was the young 
birds which were so destructive to poultry thirty years ago, in 
winter. Barry writes of its abundance in the early fifties, men- 
tioning that a friend shot twenty in one season. Thure 
Kumlien considered it a rare summer resident at an early day, 
but personally or from other observers we have no positive 
nesting records, although the species perhaps bred in the 
northern portions of the state. Mro J..N. Clark tind’ aaa 
regular winter visitant in Dunn County, some winters 
abundant, but growing less common. We have taken three 
adults at Milton during the past ten years. Lives almost 

exclusively on grouse, poultry, rabbits, etc., and is very 
destructive. 


Buteo borealis (Gmnel.). RED-TAILED HAWK. 


A common species, resident in southern Wisconsin, though 
much more numerous during spring and fall migrations. Nests 
in all sections of the state, even in quite thickly settled 
localities. Commonly called “chicken hawk” or “hen hawk,” 
but in no wise as destructive a bird as is generally supposed. 
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Buteo borealis kriderii Hoopes. WKRIDER’S HAWK. 


This western-plains race of the red-tail is a regular fall and 
spring visitant in western Wisconsin, in small numbers. 
Mr. J. N. Clark has kindly loaned us a very fine and typical 
specimen shot by himself at Meridian, Dunn County, October 
22, 1892. He states that it.is of regular occurrence there in 
spring and fall, though by no means common. ‘Three speci- 
mens, all perfectly tvpical, have been taken at Lake Kosh- 
konong during the past few years, one of which is preserved in 
the collection of the Oshkosh Normal School. 


Buteo borealis calurus (Cass.). WESTERN RED-TAIL. 


Of rare, but regular occurrence in Wisconsin in the late fall. 
Six or eight specimens were procured about Lake Kosh- 
konong by Thure and L. Kumlien; one specimen, taken in 
November, 1873, was pronounced by Prof. Baird as “extra 
dark’. and “pertectly-typical.-. A single specimen was taken at 
Delavan, October 19, 1901. Mr. J. N. Clark has loaned us an 
extra fine female shot by himself at Meridian, Dunn County, 
October 25, 1893. This specimen is of solid dark color, with 
the exception of the reddish-brown blotch across the breast, 
and has an exceptionally bright reddish tail, crossed by ten 
black bars and with a wide black terminal band. This speci- 
men is probably very much like the one mentioned by Coues (1) 
as ‘“chocolate-brown, with a great. reddish blotch on the 
breast.” 


Buteo lineatus (Giel.). RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


In the early days this hawk was considered a common 
species by nearly all observers. At the present time it is cer- 
tainly by no means a common bird in Wisconsin, and at any 
distance from Lake Michigan seems to be decidedly rare. 
Appears to nest irregularly at different places, most often at 
points not far from Lake Michigan. Mr. Clark has taken but 
one specimen in Dunn County, April 27, 1891, and considers it 
a very rare species there. Grundtvig failed to find it in 
Outagamie County, or Willard in Brown County. Mr. W. E. 
Snyder records but one capture from Dodge County (2). But 
few have been taken at Kkoshkonong since 1870, and we have 
but one specimen from Delavan. 
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Buteo swainsoni Bonap. SWAINSON’S HAWK. 


Although this hawk is very common to the northwest ot 
us —in Minnesota and Dakota — it is not a common species 
in Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy apparently met only the young, which 
he called vulgaris, and later described as a distinct species, 
under the name of B. bairdii, a mounted specimen remaining 
so labeled in his collection to this day. Mr. J. N. Clark has 
procured but a single specimen, in December, 1896, in Dunn 
County. Grundtvig did not secure a specimen in Outagamie 
County, and Willard does not include it in his list of Brown 
County birds. King calls it a “summer resident, on what 
authority we do not know, as he apparently did not procure 
a specimen. Thure Kumlien procured perhaps a dozen 
specimens during his long period of collecting at Lake Kosh- 
konong, and half as many more have been taken by 
L. Kumlien. Here it has’ been noted. only Gurmie eae 
autumnal migrations, in September: and October. Probably 
occurs more frequently along the Mississippi River than in 
the eastern or central parts of the state. 


Buteo platypterus (Vicill.). BROAD-WINGED HAWK. 


In eastern Wisconsin rather a common spring migrant, 
and especially common in fall. By no means a common nest- 
ing species, but is a summer resident and breeds from the 
southern tier of counties northward. In Dunn “Coume 
Mr. Clark considers it on the whole an uncommon species, but 
has seen and taken it a number of times. According to our 
observations, this is the hawk that “flocks” in the fall, ofttimes 
in great numbers. Occasionally several hundred may be seen 
at a time, often ten to twenty in one tree. These migrations 
seldom last but a day or two and are of irregular occurrence. 
Other authorities speak of these “hawk flocks” being made up 
of all the smaller species in general and the red-shouldered in 
particular, but our observation has been that the flocks are 
invariably of this species alone. 


Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis (Ginecl.).§ AMERICAN ROUGH- 
LEGGED HAWK. 


Very common migrant, and, unless the weather be too 
severe, a common winter resident in southern Wisconsin. An 
occasional specimen is found as late as the middle of 
April; but ‘rarely -later; although there “are “recoras, aan 
individuals remaining through the summer. In May, 
1872, “arpair of these hawks was found nesting in the 
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eastern part of Dane County by L. Kumlien. The nest was 
placed in a low bur oak, about eight feet from the ground, and 
contained three eggs, well incubated. ‘This set was sent to 
Dr. Brewer. The female had been wounded, the primaries of 
one wing sticking straight up, even when the bird was sitting. 
She could make but short flights and this is in all probability 
the cause of the pair remaining here to breed, and it must be 
considered as an exceptional record. Extremely variable in 
plumage. 


Archibuteo terrugineus (Licht.).§ FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG,. 


On November 10, 1893, a pair of these hawks was procured 
by ee Kumltén at Lake Koshkonong. They were flying low 
over the rushes a short distance from shore, and one was 
secured with each barrel. October, 1894, another was taken 
at the same locality and came into our possession. We are 
positive of having seen the species in the western part of the 
state, but the above are the only records of capture obtainable 
for Wisconsin. These birds are preserved in the Kumlien 
collection. 


Aquiia chrysaétos (Linn.). GOLDEN EAGLE. 


Rather a rare bird in Wisconsin. Obtained principally 
from October to March, though there are several records for 
southern Wisconsin both earlier and later. During the past 
fifteen years we have handled about fifteen specimens taken at 
various localities throughout the state. Dr. Hoy records the 
nesting of this species in a large oak tree between Racine and 
Milwaukee in 1851, and had the egg in his collection some 
years ago. To us, however, the egg looked very similar to 
that of the bald eagle. This eagle is exceedingly variable in 
size. The Museum of Milton College contains perhaps the 
greatest extremes extant, one a gigantic female which fiercely 
attacked a man who was carrying a deer upon his back, 1 
Chippewa County, the other, a male, less than thirty inches in 
length. During the winter the golden eagle resorts to any 
carcass of a dead horse or cow that has been left exposed and 
grenidemtcasy secireu... We-havye, the details of several 
instances where it has been suddenly surprised while feed- 
ing, and instead of retreating, as might be expected, has 
turned and fiercely attacked the intruder, sometimes with such 
vigor as to drive an unarmed man away. 
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Halizeetus leucocephalus (Linn.). BALD EAGLE. 


The summer resorts about our lakes have gradually driven 
this species from its former nesting haunts. Bred about Lake 
Koshkonong twenty-five years ago; one nest at least, or the 
Same ince, had then been Gecupied by the birds for over twenty 
years. In southern Wisconsin at the present day the eagle is 
mainly a spring and fall migrant about the inland lakes, but 
specimens are occasionally seen in mid-summer. Still nests, 
not rarely, in Vilas County and in many of the sparingly settled 
portions of the northern part of the state. The young birds 
move southward some time in advance of the adults. Not at 
all rare along the Mississippi, but seems to prefer to nest in the 
vicinity of inland lakes. 


Faleo peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). DUCK HAWK. 


Of regular occurrence during the migrations, both spring 
and fall, principally along the water courses. Was never very 
common in any part of the state that we can learn. Formerly 
bred at Racine, and has been known to remain at Lake Kosh- 
konong through the summer. Mr. Clark has taken it in Dunn 
County, but considers it “rather uncommon.” We have seen 
it in summer along the south shore of Lake Superior, where it 
appeared to be nesting on the rocky ledges. We have several 
times had this hawk swoop down and pick up a duck we had 
just shot before we could reach it. It frequently kills a duck 
too large and heavy to carry to the shore, and in this case 
secures a firm hold in the duck’s back, and flying, drags it 
along on the surface of the water to the shore. 


Kaleo columbarius Linn. PIGEON HAWKE. 


A rather common migrant during the latter part of April, 
generally through May, and again during September and 
Oconee. At the present time a rare summer resident in 
southern Wisconsin, but it not infrequently remains in ‘the 
central and northern parts of the state. r. Hoys speaks of its 
nesting near Racine in 1852. Grundtvig called it abundant in 
Outagamie County in 1882-3. We have found it fairly plenty 
in several sections of the northern part of the state. Consider- 
ing the large numbers seen, and even procured, it is remarkable 
‘that so few are in the full blue plumage. A perfect falcon in 
every sense of the word, with all the boldness, daring and 
dexterity of its larger relatives. 
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Faleo richardsonii Ridgw. RICHARDSON’S MERLIN. 


A migrant only in Wisconsin, and not noted by us except 
in autumn. We have two specimens from Stevens Point and 
have taken it several times during the past ten years at Lake 
Koshkonong. Does not arrive until some time after the 
pigeon hawk, which is probably accounted for by the fact that 
it breeds much farther from our lines than that species. Our 
latest fall record is November 29 (1896). Several specimens 
were taken by Thure Kumlien, but as he did not consider it 
specifically distinct from colwnbarius a reference to his notes 
is of little value in the present connection. A fine specimen in 
Mr. Skavlem’s collection was shot near Janesville in the late 
fall of 1886. This species ts usually readily distinguished from 
the preceding by its slightly larger size, its conspicuously 
banded tail—the latter crossed by six distinct ashy-white bands 
—the amount of ochraceous brown markings on primary 
coverts, and withal its much lighter color in any “plumage. We 
often get specimens however, ‘which appear to be intermediate, 
or at any rate not typical of either, and hard to determine. 


Faleo sparverius Linn. AMERICAN SPARROW HAWK. 


Common summer resident, especially in heavily wooded 
repions. Where-the larger:trees are cut away it is far less 
common during summer than formerly. So far as we are able 
to learn the sparrow hawk is found in all parts of the state, but 
more commonly in the heavily timbered hardwood districts. 


Pandion haliaétus carolinensis (Gmel.). AMERICAN OSPREY. 


Summer resident in all suitable localities in the state, but 
not common anywhere. Noted more frequently in autumn, 
September to November, on the larger lakes and rivers. More 
plenty in the Rock River Valley and thence eastward to Lake 
Michigan, than in the western part of the state, except along 
the Mississippi River. Summer resorts, with all the attendant 
features, have driven the fish hawks from many of the smaller 
lakes where they formerly bred. A specimen was found washed 
ashore on Lake Koshkonong, in June, 1898, with both feet 
firmly imbedded in the back of a very large carp; the fish had 
proved too large for the hawk, and he had weakened in the 
struggle and drowned. 
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FAMILY STRIGIDAE: BARN OWLS. 
Strix pratinicola Bonap. AMERICAN BARN OWL 


Although Wisconsin is rather far north for this species, 
specimens are occasionally taken, especially in the southern 
half. Dr. Hoy records it from Racine; one specimen was taken 
at Pine Lake in the forties; two or three have been taken in 
Jefferson County at an early day; and one specimen in the 
Whitewater Normal School was taken near that city in 1899. 
Mr. F. F. Pierson, of Janesville, mounted a specimen shot near 
that place in the winter of 1801-02. It is also noted from 
La Crosse and Ripon (1). The only authentic breeding record 
we have for the state is furnished us by Mr. H. H. T. Tackson, 
of Milton, who saw in Green County in April, 1899, a live 
female with three eggs, which had been taken from a hollow 
bur oak tree. 


FAMILY BUBONIDAE: HORNED OWLS, ETC. 


Asio wilsonianus (Less.) AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 


Formerly a very common resident. In such localities as 
furnish thick shelter, tangled underbrush and dense thickets, 
and undisturbed spots, it is yet quite common. More strictly 
nocturnal than the next. In southern Wisconsin almost 
invariably makes use of a last year’s crow’s nest, to which is 
added a lining of various materials, and in this part of the 
state two broods are often reared in a season. 


Asio aceipitrinus (Pall.). SHORT-EARED OWL. 


More common, at least locally, than formerly. In prairie 
and marshy regions a very common fall migrant, to a less 
extent a winter resident, and not infrequently remains through- 
out the summer and breeds, even in the southern counties. 
The species has been known to nest at Delavan, Albion, 
Stoughton, Stevens Point, and more commonly (?) in the north 
and none eo parts of the state. Is commonly seen hunt- 
ing over the marshes on cloudy days, and during the nesting 
season is frequently noted about at any time, often sailing high 
overhead like a hawk. Except, perhaps, during the nesting 
time, when it feeds the young largely on birds, it is very bene- 
ficial, existing almost entirely on mice, grasshoppers, etc. A 
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nest found at Delavan, May 29, 1898, contained three young, 
of different sizes, and afforded a rather surprising lesson as to 
the destructiveness of this species to smaller birds during the 
breeding season. The young were probably ten to fourteen 
days old, and were literally resting on a mass of wing and tail 
feathers of the victims of their appetites. From this mass we 
picked out over six hundred feathers, and at the bottom of the 
nest the feathers were so mouldy and mixed with grass that no 
attempt was made to count or identify them. From those ina 
good state of preservation and reasonably fresh we positively 
identified the following varieties, all entirely unexpected, as we 
had always looked upon this species as pre-eminently a mouse 
and insect eater: Jcterus galbula, Galeoscoptes, Hylocichla, 
Toxostoma, Vireo, Cistothorus, Piranga erythromelas, Agelavus 
phoaniceus, Dolichonyx. Lanius! (one nearly entire tail), Seirus 
aurocapillus, Dendroica estiva, Geothlypis trichas, Setophaga 
ruticilla, Coccyzus, Regulus (2 tails), Porzana carolina, 
Porzana noveboracensis, Actitis macularia, Hgialitis vocifera, 
Spiza americana, Antrostomus vociferus (at least two), Sialia 
sialis, Zamelodia ludoviciana, Sturnella magna, Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus, tyo species of.small Tyrannide, and among 
the large number of wing and tail feathers of warblers were 
Dendroica maculosa, D. blackburnie, D. caerulescens, and 
D. rara, as well as others of this family, and several species of 
sparrows it was impossible to determine. No trace of a 
mammal was found either about the nest or in the pellets 
around it. 


Syrnium nebulosum (forst.) BARRED OWL. 


Resident, but of irregular distribution. Like a number of 
other birds, both residents and migrants, this owl prefers such 
localities as have not undergone much change from the wild 
state. Where the woods have been too much cut away and the 
larger trees removed, it is no longer common. In the tracts 
that have not been disturbed, however, the barred owl is, per- 
haps, with the exception of Megascops, the commonest owl in 
Wisconsin. A common nesting species about Delavan, and 
northward in all suitable localities. We have never known 
this species to nest in other situations than the hollows of 
trees, with the exception of one nest placed on the top of a 
broken stub, only twelve feet high. In this case, however, it 
was reasonable to suspect that the nest had already been 
occupied before the tree had broken off. 
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Scotiaptex cinerea (Gmel.). GREAT GRAY OWL. 


Rare winter visitant. This great owl seldom reaches 
southern Wisconsin, especially of late years. Before the heavy 
timber was cut down specimens were sometimes known to 
reach even the southern tier of counties. Recorded by 
Dr. Hoy from Racine in 1848. Two specimens were sent 
Thure Kumlien from Bark River woods, Jefferson County, at 
about the same time. We have received two specimens from 
Iron River, taken in November, 1891. Deer hunters from 
the northern counties sometimes bring down specimens; 
probably half a dozen reached Thure Kumlien from this source 
during many years. If we could trust reports from hunters 
and residents in the Lake Superior region we would say that it 
is not rare in winter in that section, particularly during severe 
weather. 


Nyctala tengmalimi richardsoni (Bonap.). RICHARDSON’S OWL. 


A very rare visitant in southern Wisconsin during winter. 
Probably occurs more frequently in the northern part of the 
state. Dr. Hoy records a single specimen: taken at. Racme: 
November 30, 1850. ‘Thure Kumlien procured three or four 
specimens in Dane and Jefferson counties during nearly fifty 
years residence in these parts. L. Kumlien has taken two, one 
in Dane moat 1869, and one at Fort Atkinson, August, 1872. 
Mr. J. N. Clark, of Meridian, Dunn County, took one specimen 
February 24, 1893, at that place, capturing it in his hands ae 
the side of a straw stack. One specimen (no record) i 
preserved in the Milwaukee Public Museum. 


Nyctala acadica (Gmel.).§ SAW-WHET OWL. 


This little owl is most often found in Wisconsin in winter, 
but this is when food is scarce and it consequently comes about 
barns and dwellings, and is more frequently seen. It certainly 
used to breed in Jefferson County and Thure Kumlien took 
specimens in May, and at least once in August. For some 
reason it 1s not as common as formerly. Dr. Hoy, writing in 
1852, considered it common at Racine, and it was known to 
breed there. Some of his specimens of Nyctala kirtlandu 
(= juv. acadica) were hatched near that place. Willard also 
claims.it as a breeding bird for Brown County. Mr. Clark 
considers it rare in Dunn County. In the Copeland-Russel 
collection in Milwaukee are four specimens, three from Iron 
County, September and October. 1898, and March, 1899, and 
one from Waukesha County, November 19, 1897. During the 
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winter of 1889-90 two specimens remained about the barns on 
the Kumlien homestead at Milton all winter. The larger of 
these, presumably the female, hunted a great deal during the 
day time, and became an expert sparrow catcher. Its mate 
did not seem nearly so expert, yet he did not go hungry as. 
it was a common sight to see both owls feeding from the same 
sparrow. ‘These birds became very tame,*soO that one could 
almost put his hands upon them. 


Megascops asio (Linn.). SCREECH OWL. 


Common resident, more so apparently in settled portions of 
the state than away from civilization. Nests even in villages 
and towns of some size, wherever it finds hollows that will serve 
as nesting sites. Though naturally subsisting largely on mice 
it becomes a great sparrow catcher when living about towns 
and farm houses..-One of our most beneficial birds, but, 
unfortunately, its usefulness is not universally recognized. 


Bubo virginianus (Gincl.). GREAT HORNED OWL. 


Resident. With the disappearance of the heavy timber this 
owl has gradually become less and less common in the south 
and central parts of the state. In well wooded regions it is 
still locally common, and clings to such patches of timber as 
have escaped the general destruction. Usually more plenty 
in the hardwood timber of bottom lands along streams, or 
banks of lakes. Supposedly resident wherever found, but there 
appears to be some southward migration late in fall and during 
Severe winters. — Breeds as early as the middle of February. 
Wisconsin specimens are exceedingly variable in color, ranging 
from very dark birds to specimens so light as to almost pass 
for pallescens. 


Bubo virginianus arcticus (Swains.)} ARCTIC HORNED OWL. 


A rare winter visitant, at least in southern Wisconsin. 
Taken by Hoy at Racine and by Kumlien at Lake Kosh- 
konong, both at an early day. A fine specimen, preserved in 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, was procured at Ashland, 
January, 1886. Mr. Witmer Stone has examined the type of 
Hoy’s subarcticus from Racine and states that it is a typical 
arcticus. The subarcticus of most authors (but not of Hoy) is 
renamed by him pallescens. This form has been credited to 
Wisconsin, probably through error in mistaking Hoy’s 
subarcticus as the same bird as the subarcticus of later authors. 
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Intermediates are common in Wisconsin in winter, but Mr. 
Stone thinks they are more likely intermediates between 
virginianus and arcticus than between the former and pal- 
lescens. The western horned owl may, however, occasionally 
straggle to our southwestern borders. 


Nyctea nyctea (Linn.). SNOWY OWL. 


Winter visitant, of irregular occurrence. Some winters the 
snowy owl is quite common, straggling to the very southern 
portions in some numbers, and again not a specimen is 
recorded.. A.-bird of the-praitie and large marshes rather 
than of the thick woods, and consequently found more often 
along Lake Michigan and the Lake Superior shores than in 
the interior. Rev. A. C. Barry, 1854, speaks of it as frequently 
remaining in Wisconsin in summer, which is very doubtful 
even of that day. Thure Kumlien knew of two such cases, 
but the birds each time proved to be “cripples,” haying been 
shehtly wounded and unable to return with the breaking of 
spring. Perfectly sound specimens were secured, however, 
in April on several occasions, and one as late as May 5 (1847). 
Frequently appears in southern Wisconsin as early as the 
middle of October, but more often from late November to 
mid-winter. Can hardly be considered as nocturnal, as it hunts 
over the marshes all day like a hawk. When these owls reach 
Lake Koshkonong during open water they persistently hunt 
along the edge of the rushes for wounded ducks, and at times, 
apparently from choice, as other food is plenty, will catch fish. 
Does not occur in nearly as great numbers as formerly, and at 
the present time has developed a degree of sagacity equalled 
only by the sand-hill crane or golden eagle. 


Surnia ulula caparoeh (Miill.). AMERICAN HAWK OWL. 


A very rare winter visitant in southern Wisconsin; more 
irequent “in the’ northern “part, especially Of mate years. 
Recorded from Racine by Dr. Hoy and from the same place 
by Thure Kumlien, who received a specimen from there killed 
in the winter of 1869. Several were also taken about Lake 
Koshkonong at an early dav. Mr. J. N. Ciark has taken the 
hawk owl twice at Meridian, in April, 1885, and in December, 
1900. In the winter of 1892 we received three specimens from 
Bayfield Countv. A specimen in the Milwaukee Public 
Museum is labeled “Fox Point, Milwaukee, Wis.” 
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ORDER PSITTACI: PARROTS, MACAWS, 
PAROQUETS, ETC. 


FAMILY PSITTACID4E: PARROTS AND PAROQUETS. 


Conurus carolinensis (Linn.). CARCLINA PAROQUET. 


Many years ago the paroquet occasionally wandered to 
southern Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy, in 1852, somewhat vaguely 
refers to it as “formerly common on the hs jue River, 
within the state, latterly seldom met with.” Thure Kumlien 
saw a considerable flock near Lake Koshkonong in 1844 or 
1845. One specimen which he secured at this place at an 
eanly day was-sent to John -G. Bell, of New York. Inthe 
Kumlien collection is a fine specimen, taken in Waukesha 
County in 1844, which is probably the only Wisconsin speci- 
men extant (1). Nelson, in 1876, refers to the taking of speci- 
mens in northeastern Illinois, by Robert Kennicott ‘(probably 
in the fifties), and states that others were seen in the vicinity at 
an early day. 


ORDER COCCYGES: CUCKOOS, ETC. 
FAMILY CUCULID4E: CUCKOOS, ANIS, ETC. 


Coceyzus americanus (Linn.).§ YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 


A regular summer resident from the southern tier of coun- 
ties to at least beyond the middle of the state, and sparingly 
still farther north. Not nearly so common in most sections as 
the next, and rather irregularly distributed. In some districts 
it is even more common than the black-bill, this being especi- 
ally true in parts of the extreme southern counties at least. It 
is a common occurrence to find young of different ages in the 
same nest, and even young nearly ready to fly and fresh eggs 
together. Appears to be more numerous than thirty-five years 
ago. A rather late arrival in spring—often not before the 20th 
of May—it departs for the south by the end of August. Often 
confounded with the next, which seems inexcusable. 


1. Cook’s “Birds of Michigan,’’ 1893, makes the mis-statement that I 
have taken a specimen of the paroquet in Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 
This probably refers to one taken by my father many years before, as I 
have of course, never seen the bird in the state.—L. Kumlien. 
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Coceyzus erythrophthalmus (Wils.). BUACK-BILLED CUCKOO. 


A summer resident; rather hardier than the yellow-billed, 
arriving earlier and remaining later; more common than that 
species also and more regular in distribution. From data at 
our command this species seems to range much farther north 
than the preceding and not to be so closely restricted to certain 
localities and certain kinds of timber. We have watched a pair 
of these birds, returning from day to day, eat and carry away 
the hairy caterpillars as “fast as they left the web nest, in a small 
wild plum tree. We have found the eggs of one of the species 
of cuckoo, at least, in nests of the catbird, brown thrasher and 
rose-breasted grosbeak, but have never seen the young cared 
for by foster parents. 


FAMILY ALCEDINIDAE: KINGFISHERS. 


Ceryle aleyon (Linn.) BELTED KINGFISHER. 


A common summer resident. Arrives in southern Wis- 
consin about the first of April, and remains until the ice forms. 
Mr. Wm. H. Bennetts writes us of an individual which 
remained through the winter. An interesting bird, whose life 
history has hena but slightly touched upon. A camel study 
of the habits and every day doings of the kingfisher has many 
surprises in store for the careful observer. 


ORDER PICI: WOODPECKERS, ETC. 


FAMILY PICIDAZZ: WOODPECKERS. 


Dryobates villosus (Linn.) HAIRY WOODPECKER. 


Resident, common, but not nearly as abundant as the downy 
woodpecker. Not particularly a bird of the pine timber, it 
breeds from the southern tier of counties northward in hard- 
wood sections as well. Commoner in southern Wisconsin in 
winter. 


Dryobates villosus leucomelas (Bodd.). NORTHERN HAIRY 
WOODPECKER. 


Dr. Hoy and Thure Kumlien took specimens ‘of this variety 
in the early days in both Racine and Jefferson Counties. Up to 
1875 it was a regular visitor in winter in the tamarack swamps 
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in north Jefferson County. During the past ten or fiiteen 
years not a specimen has been taken and hairy woodpeckers 
collected in winter and late fall in northern Wisconsin have 
all proved to be typical villosus. More information regarding 
its recent occurrence and distribution in Wisconsin is desir- 
able. To be looked for in severe winters along our northern 
border, especially. The hoary whiteness is a more pro- 
nounced character even than the larger size. 


Dryobates pubescens medianus (Swains.). DOWNY WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Resident. Common at all seasons, but more plenty in 
summer than in winter, in this respect the opposite of villosus. 
Fully as common as thirty years ago. Competent observers, 
as Grundtvig, in his “Birds of Shiocton,” speak of this species 
nesting at heights of thirty feet or more. This is decidedly at 
variance with the habits of the bird in southern Wisconsin, 
where it is a common nesting species, the nest being rarely 
more than ten or twelve feet, often only four to six, and in one 
instance just twenty-six inches above the ground. 


Picoides areticus ((Swains.). ARCTIC THREE-TOED WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Common in the pine regions of the state during late fall and 
winter. Before the growth of heavy tamarack was cut in the 
many swamps of portions of southern Wisconsin it was abund- 
ant in such localities as far south as Fort Atkinson in winter. 
Rarely taken in other timber than pine or tamarack, and of 
late years it seldom visits southern Wisconsin. This species 
undoubtedly breeds in the northern part of the state, as there 
are several records of specimens taken during summer months. 
We have seen it at Merrill and near Wausau in June, and near 
Oconto (several specimens) in early August. Thirty to forty 
years ago it impressed one as being almost gregarious, such 
large numbers were found in a very small area of dead 
tamarack. ‘These trees seem to contain insect tarve of which 
the birds are particularly fond. 


Picoldes americanus Brechin. AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Rare winter visitant. Records of this woodpecker for 
Wisconsin are very few. From 1860 to 1870 several speci- 
mens, about a dozen all told, were taken by Thure and L. 
Kumlien in the large tamarack wood near Jefferson. Dr. H. 
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V. Ogden and Dr. E. Copeland have taken two specimens in 
Iron County, a male and a female, taken, respectively, Sept. 30 
and Sept. 25, 1898, and preserved in the collection of E. Cope- 
land and H. Russel at Milwaukee; and it has been reported 
from the upper peninsula of Michigan by Mr. H. Nehrling. 
It is certainly a decidedly rare bird in central or southern 
Wisconsin at the present day, but doubtless occurs each winter 


in the extreme northern pine woods. 


Sphyrapicus varius (Linn.). YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER. 


Abundant migrant and regular summer resident. Arrives 
in southern Wisconsin from the last of March, through the 
month of April. In autumn the migration extends from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15. Summer resident from near. the 
southern tier of counties northward, sparingly southward and 
more commonly farther north. Breeds in considerable num- 
bers about Lake Koshkonong, always in “bottom land” timber, 
maple, elm and ash, usually, if not always, excavating a cavity 
in a green tree. Spring males show a great variation in the 
amount and distribution of the red, both on throat and head. 
Apparently has not decreased in numbers during the past 
thirty-five years. 


Ceophlieus pileatus abieticola Bangs. NORTHERN PILEATED 
WOODPECKER. 


With the disappearance of heavy timber this species has 
gradually been driven from sections where it was formerly 
common. Going back to 1870 and earlier, it was not at all an 
uncommon bird in Bark River woods in Jefferson County, 
where it bred regularly as late as 1872, and sparingly even later. 
No doubt the same thing is true of all the once heavily timbered 
sections of the state. One was shot in Jefferson county in 
1877, in late fall, the last record for the section. One was seen 
in Walworth County in May, 1889. In the central and northern 
parts of the state it is still fairly common, especially in the 
heavily timbered hardwood districts. Probably resident where- 
ever found, though individuals sometimes wander considerable 
distances out of their usual range. We received a specimen in 
October, 1898, which had been killed by a boy with a “sling- 
shot” in Lincoln Park, Chicago. Several years agoa specimen 
was taken alive in a room of the upper story of a house in 
Milwaukee. It had apparently crawled in at the open window. 
Two specimens have been picked up on the lake shore at 
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Milwaukee, having no doubt become bewildered and perished 
in the lake. Generally known as “wood-cock,” or “log-cock” 
by deer hunters and people living in the timber regions. 
Except in the entirety unsettled parts of the state has become 
exceedingly wild and wary. 


Melanerpes erythrocephaius /(Linn.). RED-HEADED WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Very common summer resident and of late years to a 
considerable extent resident. Few birds have so modified their 
habits in the past forty years as this species. Twenty-five 
years ago it wasa rare thing to find one in winter; at the present 
time that is a common occurrence. Perhaps more interesting 
are the curious nesting sites selected in order to conform to the 
changed surroundings. Instead of being restricted more or 
less to rather open groves of heavy timber it is now found 
almost everywhere, in the largest cities and on the widest 
prairies. Among some of the odd nesting sites we have noted 
are the following: Between two flat rails on an old style rail 
fence; the hub of a broken wagon wheel, leaning against a 
fence; the box of a grain drill left standing in a field; a hole 
excavated in the hollow cylinder of an ordinary pump; com- 
mon in fence posts and telegraph poles. These were usually 
in prairie regions where there were few, if any, suitable trees. 
The red-head has to a marked degree the habit of the genus 
Melanerpes of hiding or hoarding food, acorns, corn, various 
nuts, etc., in cracks and crevices in the bark of trees, along 
fences, etc., but it does not always utilize these hoards. 


Melanerpes carolinus (Linn.). RED-BELLIED WOOCDPECKER. 


Not a common species anywhere in Wisconsin. Our 
observation has been that it inhabits heavy bottom land timber, 
maple, ash, etc., in preference to oak. Probably nearly resident 
wherever it occurs in the state, as it certainly is in Jefferson, 
Dane and Rock Counties, it being, if anything, more common 
in suitable localities here in winter than in summer. Dr. Hoy 
noted that it remained all winter at Racine. Grundtvig found 
it in winter in Outagamie County in 1883, and Willard took 
specimens in Brown County in February and April. Mr. J. N. 
Clark has procured but four specimens in sixteen years collect- 
ing in Dunn County—one male was seen in November. The 
eggs have been taken several times in Jefferson County, where 
the nesting sites were always in large dead trees overhanging 
water, and generally at a considerable height. and very hard to 
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reach. Mr. W. E. Snyder records three specimens from Dodge 
County—in June, October, and November. We took a single 
specimen in Milwaukee County in May, 1882, but in no part of 
the state have we ever found it as plenty as along the bottom 
lands of Koshkonong Creek, Jefferson County. 


Colaptes auratus luteus Bangs. NORTHERN FLICKER. 


A very common summer resident in all parts of the state. 
This 1s especially true of the older settled sections. Arrives in 
southern Wisconsin from the middle of March to the first week 
in April, according to the season, and though the greater 
portion have left for the south by the middle of October, a few 
are found a full month later. Less common in the heavy pine 
regions. In sections where suitable trees are scarce, this 
species will sometimes bore a hole in the gable end of a clap- 
board house and deposit its eggs on the first convenient cross 
timber between the board and plaster. One instance which 
came to our notice was where an opening was made in the loft 
of a barn, and the eggs simply deposited on some hay in one 
corner, several feet from the hole. An ant-eating, ground- 
feeding species, very different in habits from the rest of the 
woodpeckers. We have taken two specimens in southern 
Wisconsin, which show a slight tendency toward the red- 
shafted. One male in the Kumlien collection, Milton, Wis., 
May 10, 1892, has a very liberal sprinkling of scarlet in the 
usual black “‘moustache,” besides some minor intermediate 
characters. 


ORDER MACROCHIRES: GOATSUCKERS, 
SWIFTS, ETC. 


FAMILY CAPRIMULGIDA:: GOATSUCKERS. 


Antrostomus vociferus (Wils.). WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


This bird was formerly a very common summer resident in 
all thickly wooded sections of the state, and is still locally 
common wherever there is thick underbrush, or in such places 
as have not been pastured or burned over. It usually arrives 
in southern Wisconsin from the first to the tenth of May, and 
leaves for the south early in September. Nearly all observers 
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who have favored us with reports speak of its rapidly diminish- 
ing numbers, except 1n such sections as have been but slightly 
disturbed from a state of nature. ound the entire length of 
the state, but is generally more common in the hardwood 
districts than among the pines. 


Chordeiles virginianus (Gmncel.). NIGHTHAWK. 


A common summer resident. The nighthawk is one of 
those species which have changed their habits to conform with 
the state of civilization. ‘Thirty years ago a common breeder 
on any gravelly or sandy knoll or hill, often in cultivated fields 
and pastures, and even on the sandy shores of lakes. At the 
present time is as common in the towns as in the country, 
breeding on the flat roofs of buildings, even in the larger cities. 
The immense autumnal flights, formerly a regular feature ol 
the fall migrations, are becoming less regular, and although 
still locally common, are a mere fraction of what they once were. 
Large numbers of these useful birds are yearly slaughtered by 
a certain class of “sportsmen” (?), for “practice.” Weare ata 
loss for words to express our supreme disgust at thisabominable 
practice; still it is in perfect keeping with the average intelli- 
gence of many of this particular class,and we only hope that our 
feeble protest will be read by some “prominent” person who 
considers it legitimate sport to kill and main these exceedingly 
useful birds by the hundred. Not being “game birds” the 
game wardens are disposed to overlook this criminal practice, 
and thus the slaughter goes on from year to year. 


Chordeiles virginianus henryi (Cass.). WESTERN NIGHTHAWK. 


On teturning trom-a visit»to. the: Douglass: Bros:;, at 
Waukegan, [llinois, at the time that Messrs. Nelson, Rice and 
Douglass (1) had firmly established the presence of C. v. henryi 
at that place, I found three specimens in the Kumlien collec- 
tion. One of these, sent to Dr. Coues, was pronounced typical 
henryi. Two specimens were later secured by Thure Kumlien 
in September, 1880. Since that time we have not taken a 
specimen, the nearest approach being a few intermediates. 
Probably found as an irregular migrant, especially in fall, 
throughout western and southwestern Wisconsin, and 
possibly rarely as a breeding bird.—L. K. 


1. Nelson, Birds of N. E. Illinois, p. 114. 
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FATIUILY TMICROPODIDZAE: SWIFTS, 
Cheetura pelagica (Linn.) CHIMNEY SWIFT. 


An abundant summer resident. The chimney “swallow” 
has been steadily increasing in numbers during the past fifty 
years. At the present time it nests almost entirely in chimneys, 
but in some sections still breeds in large hollow trees. 


FAMILY TROCHILID4E: HUSMINGBIRDS. 
Trochilus ecolubris Linn. RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. 


The little ruby-throat is a common summer resident in all 
suitable localities throughout the state. It arrives early in 
May, sometimes before it really should attempt to brave our 
climate, and numbers often perish from the late frosts. Some 
are already migrating by the last of August, but many linger 
until well along toward the last of September. 


ORDER PASSERES: PERCHING BIRDS. 
FAMILY TYRANNID©: TYRANT FLYCATCHERS, 


Muscivora forficata (Ginel.). SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 


The only record of the occurrence of this bird in Wisconsin 
is that of the single adult male taken by L. Kumlien near 
Milton, Rock County, October 1, 1895. The bird was perched 
on a fence by the roadside, and was shot as it flew away. 
Although a cold, blustering day, it seemed entirely at ease, and 
was in perfect condition, being very fat. The specimen is 
preserved at Milton. 


Tyrannus tyrannus (Linn.). KINGBIRD. 


This familiar bird is an abundant summer resident from the 
last of April until early in September. First arrivals -of 
different years in southern Wisconsin have been from April 20 
to May 2, and the latest seen from August 26 to September 2. 
It nests from May 20 until late in June, often rearing two 
broods. 


Tyrannus verticalis Say. ARKANSAS KINGBIRD. 


An adult female of this species was shot near Albion, Dane 
County, June 11, 1877. It was apparently not breeding. The 
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bird was perched on a fence by the roadside, and was shot 
under the impression that it was a great crested flycatcher, a 
species which the collector was anxious to secure. We are not 
aware of any other record of the capture of this bird in 
Wisconsin. The specimen is now preserved in the Museum of 
Milton College. 


Myiarchus erinitus (Linn.). CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


The crested flycatcher is not an uncommon summer 
resident and regular breeder in most parts of the State. 
Grundtvig: found it nesting in Outagamie County, and Mr. 
Clark reports it as a regular summer resident, but not 
abundant, in Dunn County. In the southern part of the state, 
about Delavan and Milton, it is a rather common species, 
nesting in the heavy timber. It appears from the south the 
second week in May, and departs early in autumn. 


Sayornis phoebe (Lath.). PHBE. 


Abundant summer resident. Adapting itself to the inroads 
of the summer visitors among its favorite breeding grounds, 
there is hardly a lake cottage which does not have its phcebe’s 
nest under the veranda or eaves. The first of the flycatchers 
to arrive in the spring, we have noted it as early as March 19, 
and have found it abundant on March 30, though usually not 
so until the forepart of April. It remains with us until nearly 
October 1 (last dates, Delavan, September 20, 26, 30). Two 
broods are often reared, the nesting season commencing very 
early, and occupied nests are common up to July 1 


Sayornis saya (Bonap.). SAY’S PH€(BE. 


Accidental straggler. The only authentic record that gives 
this species a place in the list is that of Dr. Hoy, who took at 
least One specimen. at Racine.:- The actual. date of capture 
seems to have been lost, and as the Hoy collection is now 
entirely without data we are unable to find it. Aside from our 
personal knowledge, of at least the one specimen, the record is 
given by Nelson, Grundtvig and King, the latter noting that 
“Dr. Brewer states that one specimen was obtained by Dr. Hoy 
near Racine, and sent to Mr. Cassin for identification” (1). 


1. EF. H. King, ‘‘Economic Relations of Wis. Birds, Geol. of Wis., I, 
1873-9, p. 560. 
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Contopus borealis (Swuins.). OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. 


Rather a rare but regular migrant. More common during 
the latter part of May than in the autumn, when it appears 
sparingly for a short time from the last of August on. Breeds 
along Lake Michigan from Sheboygan northward, and doubt- 
less in other sections of the state. Specimens have been taken 
at Lake Koshkonong as late as June 10, often to June 2 and 3. 
We think this species is more common than generally sup- 
posed. When one has learned where to look for, it, it can 
always be found during the migrations. Will usually be found 
on the topmost dead branch of a tree higher than the surround- 
ing ones, from which elevated perch it constantly darts out, 
frequently to great distances, after insects. 


Contopus virens (Linn.). WOOD PEWEE. 


The most abundant and generally distributed of the fly- 
catchers throughout the summer, nesting in almost every piece 
of woods. Arrives the last of April, or early in May (April 28 
to May 5), and remains until late in September (last dates 
September 138, 20, 27, 28). It often rears at least two broods, 
nesting commencing the first of June, and young unable to fly 
may still be found in August. 


Contopus richardsonii (Swains.). WESTERN WOOD PEWEE. 


Rare, straggling summer resident. Several typical western 
wood pewees have been taken at Lake Koshkonong. One 
pair, with nest and eggs, were identified by Dr. Coues as 
unquestionably of this species. Not reported by other 
observers at any point in the state, and we can add nothing to 
the above bare facts. Doubtless careful watching will prove 
its presence rarely at other localities within our boundaries. 


Empidonax flaviventris Baird. YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. 


Not as rare in Wisconsin as early writers have made us 
believe, the yellow-bellied flycatcher is a regular migrant and 
rare summer resident. A rather late at rival in the spring it is 
usually not present until May 15 to 30. Thure Kumlien took a 
nest with four eggs in the Bark River woods, Jefferson County, 
June 7, 1860, and two nests ata later date in 1863 and 1864. .A 
nest was found by L. Kumlien in a tamarack swamp near 
Albion, Wisconsin, June 25, 1891. This nest contained two 
young just hatched, and one egg. Mr. F. H. King obtained a 
specimen at Worcester, July 265 1876, which would lead one 
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to believe that it bred in that locality, as it probably does, rarely, 
in other parts of the state. 


Empidonax traillii (Aud.). TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER. 


As Mr. Wm. Brewster suggests, this form is probably an 
uncommon or perhaps accidental visitor of Wisconsin during 
migrations. A specimen taken at Delavan, August 1, 1897, has 
been identified by Mr. Brewster as typical traillii. Perhaps 
occurs as a regular summer resident in parts of southern and 
southwestern Wisconsin, but more specimens of the group will 
be necessary to satisfactorily determine its range and 
abundance. 


Empidonax traillii alnorum Brewst. ALDER FLYCATCHER. 


A tolerably common summer resident. It arrives from the 
middle to the last of May, and is most conspicuous during late 
July and August in open, willowy marshes, often far from 
timber. Mr. Brewster has kindly examined our small series of 
this group and pronounces the birds of late May and June 
typical alnorum, sugg sesting that this is no doubt the breeding 
form. He writes that “it is interesting to find typical examples 
of the two forms in the same locality.” As noted under the 
last, more specimens of the trailli group will have to be 
examined before an accurate knowledge of their respective 
-abundance in Wisconsin can be expected. 


Empidonax minimus Baird. LEAST FLYCATCHER. 


An abundant summer resident over the entire state, and 
like the pewee, ts found nesting during early and mid-summer 
in all suitable localities. It sometimes arrives as early as April 
12, but not commonly until the first of May (April 30 to 
May 5), and all leave us in September. A constant associate of 
the redstart and red-eyed vireo in thick second-growth oak 
woods, especially in the vicinity of water. 


FAMILY ALAUDIDAE: LARKS. 
Otocoris alpestris (Linn.) HORNED LARK. 


Found on the prairies during winter, ofttimes in consider- 
able numbers. ‘The birds representing this race of the horned 
lark reach the southern part of the state late in fall, and leave 
us. early an sprno. We have ,never known anything 
approaching typical alpestris to have been taken in Wisconsin 
in summer. It does not occur anywhere, under our observa- 
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tion, except on the larger prairies, while praticola is found in 
almost any field or pasture, even when quite small and sur- 
rounded by woods. Usually found associated with the Lapland 
longspur, arriving and departing with the latter. It averages 
so much larger than the prairie horned lark as to be readily 
recognized. 


Otoeoris alpestris praticola Hensh. PRAIRIE HORNED LARK. 


This is the common, resident horned lark of Wisconsin, and 
is an abundant breeding species in all suitable localities. Fre- 
quently nesting as early, as the middle of March, two broods are 
reared «ma. Season: “Hrecdine abirds from northwestern 
Wisconsin show a considerable variation from those of the 
southern part of the state. In extremely cold weather in mid- 
winter this form sometimes almost wholly disappears for a very 
short time. 


Otoecoris alpestris hoyti Bishop. HOYT’S HORNED LARK. 


We have long mistrusted O. a. arenicola Hensh. as an 
occasional late fall or winter visitor to Wisconsin, and since the 
publication of Mr. Oberholser’s ““Review of the Larks of the 
Genus Otocoris” (1) have carefully gone over our series from 
many parts of the state. We find, as a consequence, no less 
than three perfectly typical specimens of O. a. hoyti, all pro- 
cured in winter in Rock County, from large flocks of alpestris. 
The birds are doubtless of rare, but regular occurrence as late 
fall stragglers in many open prairie sections of the state. 


FAMILY CORVIDAE: CROWS, JAYS, MAGPIES, ETC. 


Picea pica hudsoniea (Sab.).§ AMERICAN MAGPIE. 


Rare winter visitant. The magpie was doubtless formerly 
of more frequent occurrence in Wisconsin than during recent 
years. Dr. Hoy states that two were shot at Caledonia in 
December, 1848, and one was obtained at Bailey’s Harbor, on 
Lake Michigan, November 15, 1849, by a gentleman from 
Racine. Mr. J. N. Clark, of Meridian, writes us that one was 
captured in a trap in Dunn County in 1870, and that he himself 
saw one in the same locality, at close gun range, in February, 
1884. In the winter of 1859-60, Thure Kumlien made a num- 
ber of ineffectual attempts to shoot a specimen that came daily 
to feed on some hog offal, that had been hung upon a neighbors 
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fence when butchering. He saw the bird plainly on two or 
three occasions when he did not have a gun. This was in 
Jefferson County. A specimen was also taken near Ashland 
in 1880. Deer hunters from northern Wisconsin report seeing 
specimens, but very rarely. During severe winters they are 
sometimes seen about lumber camps. A pine-land hunter, with 
whom we were acquainted, said he had seen perhaps a half 
dozen in all his experience of many years in northern 
Wisconsin. 


Cyanocitta cristata (Linn.). BLUE JAY. 


Abundant throughout the entire year over the greater part 
of the state. One of the most familiar of birds; as much at 
home in towns and cities, as in the deepest woods. More 
common in the settled portions of the south and central parts of 
the state than in the pine region. 


Perisoreus canadensis (Linn.). CANADA JAY. 


Common and very familiar about the logging camps of 
northern Wisconsin during winter. Apparently does not 
extend its migration far outside of the pine regions, especially 
at the present time. It has been taken at Racine (Hoy), near 
Jefferson (T. Kumlien), and Janesville, but many years ago. 
There does not seem to be very good evidence that it is a sum- 
mer resident in any part of the state; still it would not be at all 
surprising if it should be found nesting. Commonly known as 
“Whiskey Jack,” and “camp-robber.” 


Corvus corax prinecipalis Ridgw. NORTHERN RAVEN. 


Steadily decreasing in numbers, but yet rather a common 
species in the less settled portions of northern Wisconsin. 
Dr. Hoy, in 1852, gave it as more numerous than the next at 
Racine. It has alwavs been considered as more common along 
Lake Michigan than in the interior, except in the northern part 
of the state. Nelson found it a rare winter visitant in north- 
eastern Illinois in 1876, but states that it was formerly “not an - 
uncommon resident.” King gives it as “common the whole 
length of the Flambeau River, October and November, 1877, 
several seen daily.” Willard reports but one specimen from 
Brown County, and Gruntvig one from Outagamie County, 
in 1882. Grundtvig, on the authority of residents, states that 
it was formerly common in that county. Thirty to forty years 
ago the raven was not a rare winter visitant to southern 
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Wisconsin, but of late years it is rarely seen. A single speci- 
men shot at Lake Koshkonong, November, 1891, by 
L. Kumlien, and mounted for Albion Academy, is the last real 
record we have, although others have been “seen.” We have 
met it at several points in northern Wisconsin in late fall and 
winter, but more often along Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior than elsewhere. It is really common at several points 
along Lake Superior, where it seems to replace the crow 
entirely. It is commonly found around the lake fishing 
stations. 


Corvus americanus Aud. AMERICAN CROW. 


Very abundant in the southern part of the state, it has 
gained in numbers at a wonderful rate, especially during the 
past fifteen years, notwithstanding the incessant warfare that 
has been carried on against it by the farmers and sportsmen. 
Indeed, the crow was formerly considered as not a common 
bird at all in southern Wisconsin, and the increase has been 
constant to a certain extent for the past fifty years. Dr. Hoy, 
in 1852, considered it one of the rarest of birds about Racine. 
At the present time it is not as common along Lake Michigan 
as in the interior, but is much more abundant than formerly. 
In north and north-central Wisconsin the crow is not a winter 
resident, though it 1s apparently extending the line farther and 
farther “each “year. At Stevens- Point, for imstance;-1 se 
migratory, and a common summer resident. Mr. Clark writes 
that in Dunn County it has become an abundant summer 
resident, and is more of a pest to the poultry raisers each year. 
A few winter here, Mr. Clark states. In the southern counties 
it nests early in April, and remains, in increased numbers, 
during the winter, forming immense roosts at intervals. At 
dusk it flocks in great numbers from miles around to these 
winter “crow roosts,” leaving again in every direction, for the 
feeding grounds, at break of day. 


Nucifraga columbiana (Wils.). CLARKE’S NUTCRACKER. 


A specimen of Clarke’s crow was shot by Mr. Hawley, in 
the western outskirts of Milwankee in the late fall of 1875. The 
bird was too badly shot to make a good skin and it came into 
the possession of Dr. G. W. Peckham, who made a skeleton of 
it himself. The specimen, with the exact date, etc., was ae 
destroyed by the disastrous high school fire in that city, 1 
which Dr. Peckham lost his entire valuable osteological ee 
tion. There is not, however, the slightest possible doubt of the 
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authenticity of the record; it is well remembered by our older 
ornithologists, and Dr. Peckham vouches for it himself. 


FAMILY ICTERIDAE: BLACKBIRDS, ORIOLES, ETC. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn.). BOBOLINK. 


An abundant summer resident, arriving the first of May, 
and breeding in large numbers in all suitable places. One of 
the first of the summer visitors to leave us in-the autumn, and 
all are often gone by the 20th of August, but in exceptional 
years it is common as late as that date in September, and has 
been taken even later. These tardy birds, however, appear to 
be migrants from farther north, and not the ones which nest 
with us. ‘The first arrivals in spring are still partially in the 
winter plumage, and all have fully acquired this dress before 
again leaving in the fall. 


Molothrus ater (Bodd.). COWBIRD. 


Unfortunately for many of the nesting birds, particularly 
vireos, warblers and native sparrows, the cowbird is a common 
summer resident, and well indeed must their nests be hidden if 
they are to be safe from the alien egg. The list of species 
imposed upon is a very long one, in fact no variety, unless it be 
much larger or of entirely different habits, seems to be exempt. 
It arrives early in April, and departs, usually, in August. The 
cowbird is, without question, increasing steadily in numbers. 


Xanthoecephalius xanthocephalus (Bonap.). YELLOW -HEADED 
BLACKBIRD. 


A summer resident. In some sections of the state the 
yellow-head seems to be totally absent, while on certain lakes 
it breeds abundantly. The species is apparently becoming 
more common in many localities where it was once almost 
unknown. 


Agelaius pheeniceus (Linn.). RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


A very abundant summer resident. One of the first birds 
to arrive in the spring, it remains until extreme cold weather— 
a few even wintering in mild seasons—in southern Wisconsin. 
Nests in all low places, weaving the nest in the grass, placing it 
on a bog, bush or even in a low tree. It begins flocking from 
August 10 to 20, and at this time becomes very destructive to 
corn in the milk, entire fields being sometimes ruined when 
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situated near a lake or marsh. [rom the time the red-wing 
begins to flock until it leaves for the south, it invariably roosts 
in the reedy marshes, toward which localities it returns in 
great numbers about sunset. Albinistic specimens are com- 
mon and we have seen two or three specimens with a pink 
crescent on the breast, as well as an adult male with no red on 
wings. It is very variable in size, and a large series of fall 
migrants, especially, would probably produce specimens of 
Agelaius p. fortis Ridgw., the thick-billed red-wing. It has 
not appreciably decreased in numbers during the past forty 
years. 


Sturnella magna (Linn.)} MEADOWLARK. 


An abundant summer resident, it is occasionally found at 
any time of the year, even in the severest of winter weather. 
Not so plenty in ‘southern Wisconsin as thirty-five years ago. 
Many are shot by would-be sportsmen, and suitable nesting 
sites are fewer and restricted in size. For nesting grounds the 
birds prefer the virgin sod to cultivated fields. In Dunn 
County, Mr. J. N. Clark tells us, it appears to be giving way in 
numbers to the western form, neglecta, which is slowly 
increasing in that region. 


Sturnella neglecta Aud. WESTERN MEADOWLARK. 


In many parts of the state the western meadowlark breeds 
more or less commonly. Dr. Hoy had a specimen, identified 
by Baird, which he captured at Racine as late as December 24. 
Ile also mentions its occurrence on the lake shore at other 
times in early winter. Mr. F. H. King found it breeding in 
St. Croix County (1). In Dunn County it is a regular summer 
resident and breeds. As stated under the preceding it is slowly 
increasing in numbers there. Mr. H. Russel, and Drs. Cope- 
land and Ogden have found it in Milwaukee County. It is 
found recularly in Rock, Jefferson and Dane counties, but 
only (?) in very late fall, November and even December, not 
having as yet been noted in spring or summer. 


Icterus spurius (Liin.). ORCHARD ORIOLE. 


In the southern part of the state this oriole is a regular, and 
not a rare summer resident, more often nesting in and on the 
edges of towns, in quiet places, than in the country. Mr. Clark 
finds it a common breeding bird in Dunn County, and writes 


1. Eeon. Rel. Wis: Birds, Geol. of Wis., 1883. 
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that two pairs nest every year in his yard. The bird is cer- 
tainly more common in southern Wisconsin than formerly, 
and sometimes even reaches the shores of Lake Superior. We 
cannot resist venturing the opinion that this species has 
gradually extended its summer home northward. 


Ieterus galbula (Linn.). BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


A common, or sometimes almost abundant summer 
resident, the “golden oriole,” or “hang nest” is known to every- 
one as one of our handsomest village birds. It nests anvwhere 
in the larger trees along the streets and about the lawns of our 
towns, and even in the country seems to prefer the immediate 
neighborhood of a farm house as a place to build its nest. 
One male was known to return to the Kumlien homestead five 
years in succession, with a mate, and build its nest on the same 
limb each year. This bird was accustomed to answer a certain 
note on the flute, and seemed happy to try and imitate different 
flute notes. It is not our purpose to go into details in regard 
to habits of birds, but the Baltimore oriole certainly possesses 
more “brains” than any other of our native species, as numer- 
ous instances we could cite would show. We have yearly been 
in the habit of furnishing the nesting materials for birds 
breeding about the house, and have varied the material until we 
have a collection of nests of many different fibrous substances. 


Scolecophagus carolinus (J/ill.). RUSTY BLACKBIRD. 


An abundant migrant. This hardy species now pushes 
farther north to nest, and, returning late, is one of the last of the 
transients to leave us, remaining until the ice forms, and the 
sloughs freeze for the winter. Dr. Hoy writes of a few remain- 
ing through the summer (1852). Formerly quite a number 
were summer residents in southern Wisconsin even, but only 
a single instance of its nesting is on record. A set, nest and 
eggs, taken at Storrs’ Lake, near Milton, June, 1861, is now 
in the Kumlien collection. We have several times seen speci- 
mens of either this species or the next in the western and north- 
western part of the state in summer, but as they were observed 
from the car windows it is not safe to say which they were. 


Scolecophagus cyanocephalus (Wagl.).§ BREWER’S BLACKBIRD. 


Wisconsin is probably the extreme eastern limit of the 
breeding range of this species, and the only known instance 
of its nesting in the state was at Lake Koshkonong, June 14, 
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1862. Two or three specimens, besides these, have been taken 
at the same locality in the past sixty years. No doubt of more 
regular occurernce in the western part of the state. It is 
easily overlooked among the great numbers of the foregoing 
species: in fact all the specimens taken, excepting the breeding 
birds, were procured by accident in flocks of carolinus. 
King (1) says “met with rarely in the eastern portion of the 
state, but as it occurs regularly in Minnesota it may be found 
along the Mississippi.” oF procured a “single mature male, 
in July, on a large marsh just east of Princeton, Green-hakke 
County.’ Nelson records it as “a rare visitant in company 
with the preceding,” in northeastern Illinois in 1876. 


Quisealus quiscula zeneus (Ridgw.). BRONZED GRACKLE. 


An abundant summer resident. The “crow blackbird” 
arrives early, and nests throughout most of the state. It flocks 
in the summer as soon as the young are able to fly, and deserts 
its nesting grounds for the orchards and fields. Remains until 
late in the fall, often, in small numbers, until late in November. 
Of late years the erackle has taken to nesting in parks of cities 
and villages, and in the larger private grounds, until it is a 
prominent feature about our towns. Away from the towns it 
sometimes nests in cavities in trees, constructing a complete 
nest, however, in these holes. It readily takes to a large, deep 
box in a tree for a nesting site. 


FAMILY FRINGILLIDAE: FINCHES. 


Hesperiphona vespertina (Coop.). EVENING GROSBECK. 


A common winter visitant, usually found in good numbers 
any time from December on. Most frequent, however, during 
the latter part of the winter, in February and March, and some- 
times remaining in the vicinity of favorite feeding trees until 
late in the spring. It has been taken in Jefferson County as 
late as May 20 (1891), and Dr. Hoy notes it for Racine as late 
as May 15. In the northern counties it is, of course, much 
more abundant, and although formerly very erratic and uncer- 
tain15. 01 Slate’ years: ia reoular winter resident. Different 
observers have for the past twenty-five years given their obser- 
vations on this species until the subject is almost exhausted. 
Unquestionably the bird has gradually extended its usual range 


1. Geol. Wis., 1873-79, p. 551. 
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eastward and southward, until at the present time it is anything 
but rare in southern Wisconsin, where thirty to forty years ago 
it was almost unknown. 


Pinicola enucleator leucura (WViill.). CANADIAN PINE GROS- 
HEAK., 


The pine grosbeak is a common winter bird in northern 
Wisconsin, and at irregular intervals it pushes its way to the 
southern counties, sometimes in good numbers wherever there 
are plenty of its favorite buds and berries. It is often supposed, 
and usually so written, that the appearance of this and the last 
species in the southern part of the state depends entirely on the 
severity of the weather; but this does not always seem to be the 
case as they are almost as frequently seen after prolonged spells 
of mild weather throughout the state as after an unusually cold 
snap, or a series of storms. Like the evening grosbeak, this 
species is much more regular and common every winter than 
during former years. It is said to nest within the boundaries 
of the state; but we are unable to substantiate this and think it 
very doubtful. 


Carpodacus purpureus (Gicl.). PURPLE FINCH 


In most sections of southern Wisconsin a more or less 
common migrant in spring and fall, but very irregular in its 
occurrence. Dr. Hoy speaks of a few nesting about Racine 
fifty years ago. It has been known to remain through the 
summer in Jefferson County, but nests were not found. 
Grundtvig (1) found it nesting in Outagamie County in 1883, 
several pairs being noted. Mr. J. N. Clark states that the 
purple finch is “a regular migrant in Dunn County, but have 
never seen itinsummer.” He thinks it very doubtful if it nests 
in that part of the state. Noted at Delavan only as an irregular 
spring and fall migrant. We have seen it at Milwaukee, Two 
Rivers, Sturgeon Bay and Merrill in summer, where it was no 
doubt nesting. Dr. Eloy speaks of its nesting on Lake Superior, 
and we have evidence to show it to be a summer resident in 
Iron County. Apparently very erratic, not only as regards 
migration, but also in selection of summer homes. 


Loxia curvirostra minor (Brehm.). AMERICAN CROSSBILL. 


A regular and sometimes very abundant winter visitant in 
all parts of the state, though in some seasons not at all common 


x if see of Shiocton, Trans. Wis. Acad. Sciences, Arts, and Let. 
X-p. 126. 
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in southern Wisconsin. Nests irregularly in the north central 
parts of the state, and formerly as far south as Dane County. 
Young just able to fly were procured in a cemetery at Albion 
in August, 1869. Ofttimes remains about Stevens Point until 
well into summer. We have met it at various points in 
northern Wisconsin in summer and have procured young, 
barely fledged, in April in Iron County. Of a considerable 
number of Wisconsin crossbills sent Mr. Wm. Brewster for 
examination, a large percentage of the northern specimens 
were identified as Loxia c¢. bendirei Ridgw., and some speci- 
mens from southern Wisconsin (Walworth County) were 
determined as nearer bendirei than minor. 


Loxia leucoptera Gnecl. WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL 


A winter visitant. This species is often common in north 
and central Wisconsin, and irregular flights have been noted at 
different points in the southern counties for the past fifty vears. 
Mr. Clark writes that in Dunn County it is sometimes found 
with the common crossbill, but more often keeps in small flocks 
of its own kind only. 


Acanthis hornemannii exilipes (Coucs) HOARY REDPOLL. 


An irregular winter visitor; rare. During January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1896, Mr. J. N. Clark found these birds 
tolerably common in Dunn County. He writes: “In the 
winter named we had an unusual flight of redpolls from the 
first of November until late in March, but the hoary did not 
appear until January. They were nearly all found in one small 
field, situated at the top of a high hill, and well covered with 
pig-weed, upon which they fed. They were in small flocks, 
accompanied by a few of the common variety. I took over 
thirty specimens of exilipes during the three months.” Mr. 
Clark has kindly sent us a series of redpolls from his locality 
for examination. Dr. Hoy noted but a single instance of their 
occurrence at Racine (December, 1850), but Thure Kumlien 
recognized them as distinct as far back as 1848, and took them 
a number of times during severe winters at Lake Koshkonong, 
where they have been taken at different times since. The last 
record for Rock County was in January, 1895. Specimens 
have also been received from Iron County and Shawano. They 
may be readily recognized in flocks of linaria by their lighter 
color. 
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Acanthis linaria (Linn.).§ REDPOLL. 


An abundant winter visitant. In the southern part of the 
state the redpoll, like others of the northern birds which appear 
only in winter, is of irregular and uncertain occurrence, though 
usually found in good numbers at different times during the 
season. In the northern counties it is almost always an 
abundant visitor from late fall until spring, and seems to be 
especially plenty at certain localities, as about Stevens Point. 
Has been noted in Jefferson County as early as October 28 
(1869). The early arrivals are always young birds, the full 
plumaged adults not becoming numerous until cold weather. 


Aeanthis linaria holbeellii (Brehm.). HOLBQCELL’S REDPOLL. 


A rare winter straggler. One specimen was shot at Lake 
Koshkonong, January 22, 1867 (L. K.), and identified by 
Fro. Gara in Wssl. In-a series’ of redpolls taken daring 
Vantaty, ebruary’ and March, 1896, by Mr. J. .N. Clark at 
Meridian, are four specimens easily referable to this race. 
Mr. Clark has kindly sent one of these to us for examination, 
which has been marked as holballii by Ridgway and Fisher, 
who identified a number of redpolls for him at the time. These 
specimens were taken singly during the three months from 
flocks of the other varieties. The difference can be readily-seen 
when compared with a series of linaria and rostrata without 
measurements, and the very pronounced slender bill and robust 
size, as well as other characters, distinguish this from both the 
other races. 


Acanthis linaria rostrata (Couves) GREATER REDPOLL. 


Winter visitant. Mr. Clark collected over thirty of these 
birds in Dunn County during the winter of 1895-6. Regarding 
this variety he writes: “The greater redpolls kept, as-a rule, 
in small flocks by themselves, accompanied by a few of the 
common ones only, and were nearly always found in the low 
timber lands along the river bottoms. Their food appeared to 
be the seeds of the water pepper almost exclusively.” A series 
sent us by Mr. Clark at the time, in the flesh, all proved to be of 
this variety, and specimens of this and the other races were 
identified for him later by Prof. Robert Ridgwav. Specimens 
have also been received from Stevens Point and Iron County, 
and others have been taken quite regularly at Lake Kosh- 
konong, especially during winters of heavy snowfall. Here 
they have never been found except as associated with linaria. 
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Astragalinus tristis (Linn.). AMERICAN GOLDEINCH. 


The goldfinch is an abundant summer resident, and is found 
in fair numbers at any time during the winter. It is more 
numerous during the spring migration, in May, however, than 
at any other time. It nests commonly in mid-summer, and 
even as late as September. 


Spinus pinus (Wils.). PINE SISKIN. 


Of very erratic. occurrence in southern Wisconsin, it is 
most common during early autumn. Usually quite common 
about Lake Koshkonong at this season and has been noted here 
and at Delavan a number of times in spring. Much more 
common in the northern part of the state, abundant at times in 
some sections. Dr. Hoy supposed it to nest in the pine 
regions, which may betrue. Grundtvig says: ‘Was certainly 
seen in flocks April 7, 1883, and the following days. None 
shot (Outagamie te It is said to breed in Wisconsin as 
far south as Jefferson County (Cooke). ee were shot at 
De Pere in March, 1883 (Willard). ” Mr. J. N. Clark has taken 
it only in October and November in Dunn County, and con- 
siders it a very unusual bird there. King says: “Ordinarily 
it ist only a. winter resident.,. A few may “breed in the state.’ 
Personally we have never taken it in the state in summer. 


Passer domesticus (Linn.). HOUSE SPARROW. 


Abundant resident. Introduced, and has spread over nearly 
thieentine State, 


Passerina nivalis (Linn.). SNOWFLAKE. 


A regular winter visitant, sometimes appearing in great 
numbers, at any time from October on until spring. Its 
favorite resorts are open fields, prairies, and lake shores, alight- 
ing on the beaches and bars, and running about like flocks of 
sandpipers. The first arrivals are always the young birds, the 
adults not taken until later. Iull plumaged winter adults are 
not often taken in southern Wisconsin. For some reason not 
apparent it is much less numerous than formerly. Less severe 
winters and a lighter snow fall may be the sole reasons. 


Calearius lapponicus (Linn.). LAPLAND LONGSPOUOR. 


A regular and abundant winter bird, ecpecially on the 
prairies. It arrives earlier in the fall and remains much later in 
the spring than the snowflake, with which it is often associated 
in winter. The longspur is in breeding plumage and full song 
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before it leaves southern Wisconsin in May. Often taken as 
late as May 10, and even May 16. We have one adult male 
shot on Rock Prairie, Rock County, on June 2. It 1s fully 
as common as thirty years ago. 


Calearius pictus (Swains.). SMITH’S LONGSPUR. 


This longspur cannot be classed otherwise than as rare 
and of extremely erratic occurrence in Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy 
met with considerable numbers prior to 1852. Although we 
have looked for it very carefully on the prairies among the 
common longspurs we have found it but a. few times, and 
never in flocks of any size. Presumably the migration is from 
the northwest and they merely cross the southern counties of 
Wisconsin in fall, as they are not at all rare on the prairies of 
Illinois in winter. 


Poecetes gramineus (Gmecl.). VESPER SPARROW. 


The vester sparrow is one of the most abundant of roadside 
birds the entire summer, nesting wherever there is sufficient 
grass to cover its eggs. It arrives the first of April, and for a 
short time is found, as often in the south, in the woods, but 
on the approach of the nesting season it forsakes the trees for 
the open fields and pastures. 


Passerculius sandwichensis savanna (Wils.). SAVANNA SPARROW. 


An abundant summer resident. Arrives early in April, 
and is common by the latter half of the month. Nests on the 
dry marshes and prairies, but in the fall is a common bird 
about the ponds and lakes, in flocks, spending much time 
among the rushes, over shallow water. 


Coturniculus savannarum passerinus (Wils.). GRASSHOPPER 
SPARROW. 


Common summer resident over most of the state. Like 
some others of the genus the grasshopper sparrow appears to 
nest in scattered colonies. In the breeding season one may 
go for miles without seeing an individual of the species, and 
then suddenly find it abundant, a male on nearly every fence 
post. 


Ammodramus henslowii (Aud.). HENSLOW’S SPARROW. 


Until recently our only knowledge of the occurrence of this 
seclusive species in the state was based on the capture of six 
specimens near Milton. The first of these, a male, was taken 
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in the fall, about 1870; two in September, 1892; and three 
during September, 1894. On May 29, 1897, we were together 
collecting on a large, dry marsh near Delavan, and found it 
abundant and evidently nesting. Many specimens were taken 
in all stages of plumage during the summer and fall, and each 
succeeding year we have found it equally abundant; but 
although we have taken many young still unable to fly more 
than a few feet and yet in nestling feather, as well as specimens 
in the post-juvenal moult, we have been able to find but one 
nest. This was taken May 29, 1898, and contained five eggs. 
It was placed on the ground in a tuft of grass beside some 
small willows, within twenty-five feet of a clump of tamarack 
trees, in one of the dampest places on the marsh. The parent 
bird was shot as she flew from the nest. The birds seem to 
remain cn this marsh entirely, at least we have never found 
them anywhere else at any season, except as noted above. 
They arrive in May, and remain until well into October. 
During the latter part of August and September the adults 
especially are in a condition of such extreme moult as to be 
almost unable to fly, there being many days when not an 
individual can boast of even a single tail feather. At the 
height of the nesting season, in June and early July, the males 
are perched upon the tops of the higher weeds over the whole 
marsh, but at other times of the year they must almost invari- 
ably be flushed from the grass to be seen. Evidently two 
broods. at least-are reared as we haye, by the aid of a careful 
retriever, taken nestlings in September. Mr. W. E. Snyder 
has recently discovered the species about Beaver Dam, and 
states that it is “an abundant summer resident in the dryer 
marshes” (1). It will doubtless be found in many localities in 
southern Wisconsin, where there are suitable breeding 
grounds. 


Ammodramus leconteii (Aud.). LECONTE’S SPARROW. 


This species was taken at Lake Koshkonong but three or 
four times, but always in autumn, from 1842 to 1890 (T. and 
L. K.). One specimen was taken near Milwaukee in the fall 
of 1879 (L. K.). In September, 1894, numbers were procured 
at Lake Koshkonong, and at the same date in 1895 five hun- 
dred could have been taken. In 1896 but few were seen, and 
in 1897 none were procured. Since 1897 but a few each fall 
could be found. One was taken at Delavan in Septembei, 
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1900, and others noted. We are at a loss to account for its 
great numbers in 1895, when a series of sixty skins was 
secured in two days, and as many more could have been easily 
taken. It is also rather remarkable that the closest search has 
failed to produce a single specimen in spring, none having 
been noted before August. Precisely similar localities to those 
frequented at Lake Koshkonong have been carefully searched, 
with a good dog, but without success. One of the most diffi- 
CM birds. tmacimablerto “collect, as: it is “never. seen until 
flushed, must be shot on the wing, and last, but not least, 
found, after it is killed. 


Ammodramus nelsoni (Allen). NELSON’S SPARROW. 


For the past twelve years we have found this species 
exceedingly abundant about Lake Koshkonong, in September 
and early October. Here it is always found among the bull- 
rushes growing in the water. Several were noted near 
Melawva bake (September 26, 1899, and -one’ taken, by 
F. E. Burrows. King records one specimen from Cold Spring 
Pond, Jefferson County, September 7, 1877, and Dr. Hoy took 
at least one at Racine. Although so very common in fall about 
Lake Koshkonong we have been unable, as in the case of 
leconteii, to find a specimen in spring or summer. Curiously 
enough this bird was not detected by Thure Kumlien and 
others in Wisconsin in early days,and what strikes the writers as 
still more peculiar is that the same localities where it is now 
so abundant were carefully observed twenty to thirty years ago. 
without finding a single individual of the species. It seems 
almost impossible that it could have been overlooked, if as 
abundant at that time as at the present day. 


Chondestes grammacus (Say). LARK SPARROW. 


This superb songster is somewhat irregularly distributed in 
Wisconsin. In most of the less wooded sections of the central 
and southern part it is a fairly common summer resident, but 
seems to be entirely absent from some localities. Mr. Clark 
finds ita common nesting species in Dunn County. Dr. H. V. 
Ogden and Mr. H. Russel have found it in fair numbers near 
Milwaukee. Dr. Hoy called it common at Racine, fifty years 
ago. Formerly quite common about Lake Koshkonong, but 
of late years has greatly decreased in numbers. The lark 
sparrow loves the uncultivated sod. Wherever there is an 
unbroken prairie, if only of limited extent, it is sure to be found. 
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Much more common in the western, than in the eastern part of 
the state. In settled districts a frequenter of the roadside, and 
especially liable to be found in old, grass-grown orchards. 


Zonetrichia queruia (Niuit.). HARRIS’S SPARROW. 


Apparently, this bird is ee more common in Wis- 
consin than formerly. Mr. J. N. Clark, of Meridian, Dunn 
County, gives us the most information regarding its occurrence 
in the state. Some years ago he wrote us as follows: “The 
first that came to my notice in Wisconsin were taken May 12, 
1886, a pair, and I saw no more until October 5, 1890, when 
three specimens were taken from a bunch of four, and again, 
October 19, 1892, saw a flock of six or eight, and have seen a 
few individuals each fall since, but never ‘have found it in the 
spring, except the time mentioned above. !tisa rare bird in 
this locality, but is becoming more plenty each year.” Recently, 
Mr. Clark wrote again, in answer to our inquiries, that he has 
found it nearly every fall and spring for the past few years, and 
has seen it as late as June 1. “It is becoming more common 
every year,” he again states. Still later, the past year, Mr. Clark 
noted a pair of “these birds at Meridian on the morning of 
July 4 (1902), “near the bank of a wooded stream.” ‘From 
their actions,” he writes, “and the lateness of the season, I think 
there is not much doubt but that they were nesting near by, but 
] had not the time then to look for the nest... Dr. Ogden and 
party found this species in Iron County, taking a specimen from 
a flock of about twenty-four birds. There is also an old record 
of Dr. Hoy’s of one specimen taken at Racine, and W. W. 
Cooke (1) mentions a specimen captured at Trempealeau in the 
fall of 1883. Three specimens have been taken at Lake 
Koshkonong, one in spring, and two in fall. 


Zonotrichia leucophrys (Forst.). WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW. 


The white-crown is a common migrant, usually in the scat- 
tered flocks of white-throats, fox, and other hedge and brush- 
loving sparrows. It also nests very sparingly in the ostace, 
De; Hoy reported that a few nested near Racine. It was also 
taken nesting at Cedarburg in June 1882, when two of the five 
voung, barely able to fly, were taken. In 1873 it nested on 
the north shore of Lake Monona, at Madison, and it has been 
known to remain through the summer, a number of times, at 
Lake Koshkonong. 


t= Aulks, 4, Bp. “338. 
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Zonotrichia leucophrys gzambelii (Nutt. ). INTERMEDIATE 
SPARROW. 


Rare straggler. A specimen of this variety was taken at 
Racine, April 20, 1871, by Dr. P. R. Hoy. Specimens have 
been taken a number of times about Lake Koshkonong which 
are almost, if not quite, typical gambelii. Regarding the Hoy 
specimen Mr. Nelson (1) says: “The specimen has been 
kindly loaned me for examination, and is without doubt a 
perfectly authentic example of the variety. The lores are 
almost white, considerably lighter than in the average speci- 
men of intermedia’ (=gambelii). 


Zonotrichia coronata (Pall.). GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW. 


Rare straggler. Several *specimens of this western bird 
were taken by Dr. Hoy near Racine, from 1853 to 1858, both 
spring and fall. Mr. E. W. Nelson states (Birds of North- 
eastern Illinois) that he examined one of these, a fine male 
taken during April, 1858, which had been previously identified 
by Mr. Cassin. 


Zonotrichia albiecollis (Gmnel.). WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


An abundant migrant, and in parts of the state a common 
summer resident. Nests sparingly even in the most southern 
counties, but more commonly in the central and northern por- 
tions of the state. It seems restricted during the breeding 
season to favorite localities, where several pairs will be found 
nesting within a very limited area. 


Spizella monticola (Gmcl.). TREE SPARROW. 


Abundant migrant and common winter resident. Com- 
monly flocks with the juncos along the brushy roadsides, and 
often invades the cities and towns, in cold weather, in search 
of food. March and April, and, later, October and November 
are the months when it reaches its greatest abundance. 


Spizella socialis (Wils.). CHIPPING SPARROW. 


Common summer resident. Before the days of the English 
sparrow the chippy was an abundant village bird, nesting in 
almost every yard. Now all is changed, and in most towns 
iLast ay tare. occurrence.ior, a pair. to.:settle; for the. summer 
where it was formerly common. It is still plenty, however, in 
the country, where it prefers the immediate vicinity of a farm 
house to the more retired wood. 


1. Birds of Northeastern Illinois, Bull. Essex Inst., VIII, 107. 
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Spizella pallida (Swains.). CLAY-COLORED SPARROW. 


An irregularly distributed summer resident, from the 
southern part of the state northward. From the meager 
records at hand it seems to be more common in the western 
part of the state than farther east. Appears to frequent barren, 
dry and wild places, in marked contrast to socialis and pusilla. 
Has been taken nesting at Lake Koshkonong, where it occurs 
as a regular summer resident. More common about Stevens 
Point than any other locality we know of. Specimens from 
the sandy pine barrens of Portage County are so different 
from true pallida that Mr. Wm. Brewster thinks they may 
prove a new race. The lack of a sufficient number of speci- 
mens at the present time makes it impossible to settle this 
point. These specimens are almost as dark as a swamp 
sparrow. 


Spizella pusilla (Wils.). FIELD SPARROW. 


In all suitable places—and these are anywhere that there 
is a sufficient mixture of brush and open—the field sparrow is 
an abundant summer bird. Arriving early, remaining late, 
and rearing two, if not three broods each season, it is one of 
the most characteristic birds of the woodland border, the open 
clearings, and the edges of fields. 


Junco hyemalis (Linn.). SLATE-COLORED JUNCO. 


A very abundant migrant and common winter resident. 
Nests sparingly in northern Wisconsin. Three sets were 
taken at Oconto,in May,1882(Coll. of L.K.). The nests were 
placed on the eround, among sphagnum moss. Dr. Hoy 
mentions its breeding on the shores of Lake Superior. In rare 
instances the junco breeds in southern Wisconsin. Young, 
barely able to fly, have been taken near Jefferson, which is 
the most southern point for which we have any record, and 
this must be taken only as an exceptional case. 


Junco montanus Ridgw. MONTANA JUNCO. 


A single female of this species was taken at Delavan, Octo- 
ber 23, 1898, and is now in the Hollister collection. Mr. Wm. 
Brewster, who has kindly examined the skin, writes: ‘This 
bird matches perfectly a specimen in my collection from Illi- 
nois, identified by Mr. Ridgway as typical montanus.” Doubt- 
less occurs as a straggling migrant any where in southern 
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Wisconsin. The various old records of Junco oregonus, J. 0. 
shufeldti, J. h. connectens, etc., probably belong here. 


Melospiza cinerea melodia (Wils.). SONG SPARROW. 


Summer resident. The song sparrow arrives in March, 
and until late in the fall is an abundant bird. Nests almost 
anywhere and everywhere, though preferring the immediate 
vicinity of some creek or spring, where the ground is damp or 
wet. Specimens have been taken in southern Wisconsin in 
mid-winter. 


Melospiza linecolnii (Aud.). LINCOLN’S SPARROW. 


A somewhat irregularly distributed species, even during 
the migrations. Nowhere very abundant, but occurs more 
plentifully than generally supposed. Mr. Clark calls it an 
irregular migrant, in small numbers, in Dunn County. Dr. 
Hoy did not consider it rare about Racine, and stated that a 
few nested. Dr. Ogden reports it rather plenty at Milwaukee. 
A regular migrant at Lake Koshkonong, especially in spring, 
and sometimes a summer resident, though no nests have been 
found. Appears to be rather rare at Delavan and not noted, 
as-yet, except in ‘spring: 


Melospiza georgiana (Lath.). SWAMP SPARROW. 


Like its near relative, the song sparrow, this finch arrives 
early and remains very late in the fall. It is an abundant 
breeder in all marshy places, and is often found in perfectly 
dry meadows and lowlands. It is one of the species that are 
frequently imposed upon by the cowbird. 


Passerella iliaca (Merr.). FOX SPARROW. 


A common migrant early in spring, and as late in autumn. 
Before leaving even the southern tier of counties for the north 
it is sometimes in full song. Does not seem as plenty as 
formerly. This shy inhabitant of the brush and cover is one of 
our most beautiful birds, and it is a great pity it is not of a more 
sociable nature. 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus (Linn.). TOWHEE. 


Summer resident; abundant. This lovely bunting breeds 
in great numbers in the clearings and open patches of timber. 
Here on the hottest of summer days its incessant “che-wink”’ 
may be heard from all sides, as the birds scratch in the grass 
and leaves, or dart in and out of the hazel clumps and brush- 
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piles. In some sections much less common than formerly; in 
others becoming more common. 


Pipilo maculatus arctiecus (Sw.). ARCTIC TOWHEE, 


A rare stragegler. One specimen, an adult male, has been 
shot (by L. K.) in Jefferson County. This specimen was sent 
to Prof. Sundevall, and the record cannot be found at present. 
There was also a specimen—formerly preserved in the old 
Wisconsin Natural History Society collection—which was 
taken near Milwaukee about 1867 or 1868. One was noted by 
Dr. Hoy in a collection of birds at Dubuque, Iowa, which had 
been taken on the Wisconsin side of the river. 


Cardinalis cardinalis (Linn.). CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 


Rare. Two specimens were procured at an early day at 
Lake Koshkonong. Dr. P. R. Hoy is authority for the state- 
ment that a few stragglers formerly nested near Racine. 
Regarding the cardinal Mr. Wm. J. Bennetts, of Milwaukee, 
writes us: “On February 26, 1900, Mr. F. Kirchner brought 
me a male he had shot that morning, feeding with the English 
sparrows near some barns just west of the city. It was too 
badly damaged to make a skin, but I still retain the head. The 
same week two birds of this species were mounted by Mr. 
Bauer, a taxidermist on Chestnut street. I am informed these 
were taken near the ice houses on the Milwaukee River.” One 
or two other records are supposed to have been of escaped cage 
birds, but it seems probable that all the above were wandering 
wild birds, which extended their range a trifle farther north 
than usual. 


Zamelodia ludoviciana (Linn.). ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


This beautiful grosbeak is a common summer resident. and 
having adapted itself so well to civilization has become a 
common bird in towns and cities. It seems to have increased 
in numbers greatly in some parts of the state the past few years, 
and its well known propensity for destroying the potato beetle, 
as well as its beautiful plumage and song, should be a guarantee 
for its protection wherever a pair appears. 


Guiraca cserulea (Linn.). BLUE GROSBEAK. 


A rare straggler in Wisconsin. Thure Kumlien captured 
a pair near Lake Koshkonong in June, 1860. It was also taken 
at least once by Dr. Hoy; and there was also a Milwaukee 
specimen, which seems to have entirely disappeared. 
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Cyanospiza cyanea (Linn.). INDIGO BUNTING. 


An abundant summer resident, sharing with the little yellow 
warbler the right to nest in any clump of bushes bordering on, 
or in the woods. The female is exceedingly shy and retired, 
but the male loves to sit for hours at the top of some tall tree 
standing a short distance from the brush, and there repeatedly 
sing his dainty notes. 


Spiza americana (Gmcl.). DICKCISSEL. 


A common summer resident, sometimes almost abundant. 
The dickcissel seems to be a very erratic bird. In some parts 
of the state it is rather ucnertain or rare, while in other districts 
it is in certain years really abundant. It was formerly rare in 
Walworth County, for instance, but in the season of 1901 was 
one of the most common of roadside birds, a male sitting every 
few rods along favorable highways. For the past ten years, 
this county, the species has been on the increase. Taking i 
state at large also it is much more abundant generally ‘than 
thirty to forty years ago. Two broods are very likely reared 
in a summer, as we have found eggs in June, and young, only 
recently irom the nest, in September. 


FAMILY TANAGRIDAZ; TANAGERS. 


Piranga ludoviciana (Wils.)}. LOUISIANA TANAGER. 


During the latter part of May, 1877, Thure Kumlien found 
this species nesting within a few rods of the Kumlien home- 
stead in Jefferson County. Nest, eggs and parents were 
secured, and are now preserved in the “Museum of the State 
University at Madison. The nest was not especially different 
from that of P. erythromelas, and was placed well out on a 
horizontal branch of a large white oak. This is without doubt 
the easternmost breeding record for the species, although 
stragglers are reported even from New England. A second 
male was procured the next June (1878); and inag whe leot: 
another, also an adult male, was shot in the same locality by 
L. Kumlien. 


Piranga erythromelas VJicill. SCARLET TANAGER. 


A common summer resident. Arrives early in May in 
almost perfect plumage, and nests in all suitable woods, seem- 
ing to prefer the borders of oak groves, even along the road- 
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side. Like some others of our nesting birds, the tanagers 
seeem mysteriously to disappear soon after the young leave 
the nest, and although they remain with us until early fall they 
are not often seen after the beginning of the post-nuptial 
moult, having retired to the most secluded woods, where they 
remain in the thicker tree tops the greater portion of the time. 


Piranga rubra (Linn.). SUMMER TANAGER. 


Rare, but evidently a regular summer visitor in southern 
Wisconsin. It has been taken near Janesville by Mr. H. L. 
Skavlem; and near Albion, twice at least, by Thure Kumlien. 
In the Johnstown woods, between Milton and Johnstown, it 
appears to occur regularly every summer, we having seen it 
on a number of occasions, and taken specimens. Reported 
from Racine by Dr. Hoy, and two specimens, taken near Muil- 
waukee, were mounted by local taxidermists, and were for- 
merly in the old Natural History Society collection. 


FAMILY HIRUNDINIDAE: SWALLOWS. 
Progne subis (Linn.).§ PURPLE MARTIN. 


The familiar and generally beloved martin is a common 
summer resident, nesting exclusively nowadays about build- 
ings, and in bird houses placed for its especial benefit. As 
lately as 1869 it was still nesting in hollow trees about Lake 
Koshkonong, and doubtless in other sections. It does not 
average anywhere near as common as twenty to thirty years 
ago. Has been driven from many nesting sites by the English 
sparrow, and many young die in the nest each year for some 
reason unknown. It arrives from the first to the middle of 
April, but seems relunctant to settle down to housekeeping, 
and as a rule it is nearly the first of June before nesting begins. 


Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say). CLIFF SWALLOW. 


An abundant summer resident. Nests in colonies of from 
three or four to upwards of twenty-five pairs, or more, on its 
favorite barns. Associates constantly, before and after the 
breeding season, with the barn and tree swallows. It was 
formerly a very rare bird over some parts of the state where 
it is now abundant. Fifty years ago it was supposed to ascend 
the Mississippi and breed at only a few points, whereas at the 
present time it is abundant the entire width of the state. It was 
unknown in the early forties in Jefferson County, except as a 
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migrant. Recorded as nesting at Racine for the first time in 

852 (Hoy). In June, 1861, it was nesting in some numbers 
on barns in Sauk County (Thure Kumlien), and became com- 
mon in Jefferson County in 1866. In 1845 it was nesting 
abundantly on the cliffs at Devil’s Lake, and twenty years later 
was still breeding there in less numbers, and more about farm 
houses than on the cliffs. At the present day it has almost 
entirely deserted the cliffs, in Wisconsin, and has gradually 
spread out over all the settled parts of the state, until it is 
one of our most common swallows. 


Hirundo erythrogaster Bodd. BARN SWALLOW. 


This species, although a common summer resident, is not 
nearly as abundant as the cliff or tree swallow. Seldom nest- 
ing in extensive colonies, it prefers to scatter, ordinarily 
a few, or even a single pair, occupying a building. It arrives 
about May first, and leaves early in September. 


Tachycineta bicolor (Vicill.). TREE SWALLOW. 


An abundant summer resident. The earliest of the swal- 
lows to arrive in the spring, numbers of this species are often 
caught by severe cold snaps, and perish in their vain attempts 
to procure food enough to sustain life. Many may sometimes 
be found, along the lake shores, that have fallen exhausted 
into the water, on these occasions. The tree swallow prefers 
to.nest in the vicinity of a stream or pond, gathering a mass 
of feathers into some hole or natural crevice in an old stump 
or Aree on which to lay its eggs. It is easily induced to nest 
in bird boxes, but not being able to cope with the English 
sparrow, is quickly driven away. Strange as it may seem this 
species often becomes the foster parent of the cowbird. 


Riparia riparia (Linn.). BANK SWALLOW. 


A common summer resident, but appears to be restricted 
to certain localities as a breeding bird, and its range in the 
state 1s very imperfectly known. Many observers who have 
published notes must have mistaken 12 irge numbers of the next 
for this species. In all our experience we have found the bank 
swallow nesting in any numbers only along the shores of Lake 
Michigan, along the Mississippi River, and about some of the 
larger inland lakes end rivers, where it nests in colonies. It 
ofttimes occurs in great numbers along Lake Michigan. In 
the interior it occurs chiefly as a fall migrant, the common 
nesting “bank swallow” being the next species. 
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Stelgidopteryx serripennis (Aud.). ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW. 


From our observation this is the common breeding “bank 
swallow” which is found scattered over the most of the state. 
It is usually found nesting in single pairs, or not more than two 
to four pairs in a single bank, whereas the foregoing nests in 
large colonies. In Jefferson, Rock, and Walworth counties the 
rough- -wing is sometimes very abundant, flocking in spring and 
fall with the other swallows. From the fact that the early lists 
of Wisconsin birds included this species as very rare, if it was 
mentioned at all, it has evidently been confounded with the 
bank swallow by many recent observers, and, therefore, any- 
thing like the exact range for either species in the state cannot 
be ascertained at present. 


FAMILY AMPELIDAE: WAXWINGS. 


Ampetis garruius Livni. BOHEMIAN WAXWING. 


A winter visitant. Formerly much more common than at 
the present day. If the weather is severe enough the Bohemian 
waxwing may reach southern Wisconsin by the middle of 
November, but it is usually later. If the spring is backward 
it is sometimes noted as late as April. It is especially numer- 
ous along Lake Michigan where it feeds largely on the berries 
of the mountain ash. We have never found it so abundant 
anywhere as in the cities along the lake shore where this tree 
has been planted along the streets. We have noted it in great 
numbers at Ahnapee, Kewaunee, and Two Rivers, and in 1875 
it visited Milwaukee by the thousand. It feeds also on the 
berries of the wild grape, carrion flower and different species of 
smilax, also on apples, both wild and cultivated. It is generaily 
stupidly tame and unsuspicious. Of much more regular occur- 
rence from the central part of the state northward, also, than 
in the southern counties, where in fact, it has been rare of late 
years. 


Ampelis cedrorum (Vicill.). CEDAR WAXWING. 


The cherry-bird, as this species is familiarly known, is 
another of those birds whose movements are decidedly erratic 
and uncertain. Ata given point it May occur in any month of 
the year, or be entirely absent at any time. Ordinarily it is a 
common breeder, nesting in mid-summer. 
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FAMILY LANIIDAE: SHRIKES. 
Lanius borealis Vicill. NORTHERN SHRIKE. 


A winter visitant, regular, and sometimes common. — It 
usually appears in October. Dr. Hoy claimed that a few spent 
the summer in the middle and northern parts of the state, and 
the same idea was entertained by Thure Kumlien fifty years 
ago. The nearest approach to summer residence we can learn 
of is the case of a young bird in the brown plumage shot 
September 6, 1891, in Jefferson County. This bird might have 
come a considerable distance, however. ‘We are unable to 
obtain any recent authentic records of its remaining in 
Wisconsin in summer, and very much doubt that it does. The 
northern shrike here feeds largely on the mice of the genus 
Microtus, but often catches the smaller birds also. 


Lanius ludovicianus migrans Palncr. MIGRANT SHRIKE. 


Summer resident. A very early arrival in spring, often 
nesting early in April, and again in July. A common bird in 
open regions, along roadsides and borders of fields, where it 
nests preferably in isolated, bushy-topped trees. Not as 
common north of the central part of the state as south of it, 
except toward the northwest, where it appears to be found more 
or less to the extreme north portion. We feel that the above 
name is only provisional, but prefer to include all our smaller 
shrikes under the one name, rather than to include in this list 
both ludovicianus and excubitorides as we should otherwise 
have to do. 


FAMILY VIREONID4: VIREOS. 
Vireo olivaceus (Linn.). RED-EYED VIREO. 


An abundant summer resident throughout the entire state. 
This vireo is one of our commonest nesting birds, although, 
hiding itself away in the most retired woodlands, as it usually 
does, it is as little known to the average person as some of our 
rarest visitors. Here, in any quiet spot. its beautiful song may 
be heard on all sides the entire summer through. No species 
appears to be as persistently imposed upon by the renegade 
cowbird as is the little red-eye; indeed, it is a rare circumstance 
to find a nest that does not contain one or more eggs of this 
miserable nuisance. 
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Vireo philadelphicus (Cass.). PHILADELPHIA VIREO. 


A regular migrant, especially through the eastern half of the 
state, where it is of rather common occurrence. It is usually 
found in company with the migrating warblers in May and 
September. It is much more common during the autumnal 
migration than in spring. 


Vireo gilvus (Vicill.). WARBLING VIREO. 


In some sections of the state the warbling vireo is an 
abundant summer resident, and one of the most common of 
breeding birds, while in other less fortunate districts it seems 
to be confined largely to migrations, although plenty enough 
then, and appearing in good numbers during late summer. 
The species is at more at home in the vicinity of dwellings and 
along the roadsides than its near relatives, nesting, as a rule, 
in these localities and leaving the deeper woodlands to the 
equally abundant red-eyed. 


Vireo flavifrons Vicill. YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 


The yellow-throated vireo is a common summer resident 
in all parts of the state, but by no means so abundant gener- 
ally as either olivaceus or gilvus, though exceeding the latter 
in numbers 1n some localities. During the migrations, May 
and September, it is more abundant than at any other time, 
and is then found everywhere that there are trees, seeming to 
prefer the open groves to the thicker growths. The nest is 
one of the most beautifully made of any of our birds, and it is 
indeed a fine sight to watch a pair of these vireos at work on 
the little basket-like structure that is to contain the equally 
exquisite eggs. 


Vireo solitarius (Wils.). BLUE-HEADED VIREO. 


A common migrant in May and September, and a regular 
summer resident in limited numbers. Dr. Hoy reported it 
as nesting at Racine, and we have noted it as a summer resi- 
dent at Madison, Two Rivers, Milwaukee and Jefferson. We 
have, however, found but one nest (Bark River Woods, 
Jefferson County), and this contained young almost able to 
fly. It appears to be more common than formerly. 


Vireo noveboracensis (Gmncl.).§ WHITE-EYED VIREO. 


A rare summer resident in southern Wisconsin. So few 
records are obtainable at other points than Lake Koshkonong 
that we are able to learn but little regarding the distribution 
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of this species in the state. It is doubtful if it occurs, even in 
limited numbers, much north of this locality, as several com- 
petent observers and sharp collectors have failed to find it. 


FAMILY MNIOTILTIDZ::; WOOD WARBLERS. 
Mniotilta varia (Linn.). BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER. 


An abundant migrant, and tolerably common summer 
resident. This species is one of the first of the warblers to 
arrive, appearing in the southern part of the state with the 
myrtle and palm warblers during the latter part of April. It 
is common from then until close to the breeding season, when 
its numbers are greatly diminished. On the southern migra- 
tion it begins to increase in numbers in August and is again 
abundant until October. 


Protonotaria citrea (Bodd.). PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. 


In suitable localities in the southern and western parts of 
the state the prothonotary warbler is not a rare summer 
resident. It was first noted at Lake Koshkonong in 1867, 
since which time it seems to have become more plenty. Speci- 
mens have been recorded from nearly all parts of southern 
and central Wisconsin. Mr. Clark has so far failed to find it 
in Dunn. County. “The northernmost record we are able to 
obtain is for Shiocton, Outagamie County, May 4, 1882 (1). 
Apparently more common along the Mississippi than else- 
where in the state: Most observers fail to, visit the dense, 
miry, weed and willow covered overflown swamp lands where 
this bird makes its summer home. Considerable numbers 
nest yearly at Lake Koshkonong. In migrations it visits the 
woods with warbler flocks. 


Helmitherus vermivorus (Ginel.). WORM-EATING WARBLER. 


One of the southern species that rarely straggle to Wis- 
consin. ‘Thure Kumlien procured one specimen at Lake 
Koshkonong in May, 1873, and one in May, 1877. We have 
seen a specimen mounted at a taxidermist’s shop in Mil- 
waukee which was said to have been taken at that city, and 
there was no reason to doubt the statement. Dr. Hoy says: 
““A few nest in this section. Rare.’ (Racine.) As we remem- 
ber it he procured but three specimens in all, and knowing it 


1. Grundtvig, Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts and Let., X, p. 140. 
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to be a southern species supposed, of course, that it bred, if it 
occurred there at all. 


Helminthophila pinus (Lini.). BLUE-WINGED WARBLER. 


Rare summer resident in southern Wisconsin. One 
adult female taken by Thure Kumlien June 14,1867,in the Bark 
River woods, Jefferson County. One obtained by Mr. Ci 
Stoddard, May 7, 1885, at La Crosse (1). Save for these two 
records the bird was unknown in Wisconsin until July 11, 
i897, when we found an entire family, parents and four or five 
young, and took one of the latter, near Delavan. These had 
been “undoubtedly reared here, but a careful search the next 
year (1898) produced but a single male, taken May 22. On 
May 14,1899, one was seen nest building in the same wood. 
Three days later the nest, although still unfinished, contained 
one egg, and a bird was again seen with nesting material in 
its beak. On the 22nd. the nest was again visited, and the 
parent shot as she flew from the nest, which now contained six 
eggs. But one blue-wing had as yet been seen at a time, 
although the continual “chip, chip” of the mate, the exact call 
of the one killed (which subsequently proved to be the female) 
had been frequently heard from the surrounding thicket, while 
this one was in sight. After a half hour’s patient waiting he 
appeared, and at once showed his deep anxiety and uneasiness 
at finding us so near the nest. This bird was also shot and 
proved to be a male Nashville warbler (H. rubricapilla) with 
enormously developed testes. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that this bird was the male parent of the clutch of eggs; 
no one could question that for a moment who had seen his 
actions at the nest, and although we watched the spot con- 
stantly the entire afternoon until nearly dark, remaining hid 
in the brush, no other bird, Nashville or blue-wing, put in an 
appearance, nor did we hear a note or call that “could have 
come from either species. Furthermore although collecting 
in these woods the entire summer not another Nashville 
warbler was seen short of five miles from the place, and the 
immediate vicinity of the nest was continually and carefully 
searched for either species without success. Possibly in our 
haste to positively identify this rare Wisconsin take, more 
interesting hybrids between the blue-wing and allied species 
were destroyed in embryo, as had we known the true state of 
affairs, the eggs would have been allowed to hatch unmolested 


1. Report Bird Mig. in Miss. Valley, by W. W. Cooke, Washington, 
1888. pp. “240: 
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in the hope of further developments. Since this time two more 
specimens have been taken in Walworth County, both in the 
month of May, and the last, a female, within twenty rods of 
where the young were found in 1897. Neither of these was 
apparently breeding when killed. 


Helminthophila chrysoptera (Linn.). GOLDEN-WINGED 
WARBLER. 


This superb warbler is a regular, though rather rare, 
migrant, and a summer resident from the southern part of the 
state northward. Dr. Hoy took several nests at Racine, and 
T. Kumlien procured fledglings 1 in Jefferson County. Grundt- 
vig found it common, in fact, “extremely numerous,” in Outa- 
gamie County in 1882-3. He found it a common summer 
resident, but did not find a nest. Recorded by Willard as 
breeding in Brown County, and by Mr. J. N. Clark from 
Dunn County. We have found it more common along Lake 
Michigan than elsewhere, and a rather common breeder at 
Two Rivers in 1881. It is a regular summer resident in Jef- 
ferson County, but as elsewhere is restricted to favorite 
localities. 


Helminthophila rubrieapilla (Wils.). NASHVILLE WARBLER. 


A common migrant, becoming exceptionally so in occa- 
sional years, especially in the spring. The Nashville warbler 
nests regularly in different parts of the state. We have nesting 
records at different times in Walworth County, at Lake 
Koshkonong, Dunn County, and northward. It is an especi- 

ally common migrant along Rock River Valley. A favorite 
nesting site seems to be in tamarack swamps, the nest being 
placed on sphagnum, or reindeer moss. 


Helminthophila celata (Say). ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 


Not a very common species in Wisconsin.. From the 
records and observations we are able to bring together it seems 
considerably more common in the western than in the eastern 
part of the state. Mr. J. N. Clark finds it common in Dunn 
County. In Jefferson and Dane counties it cannot be called 
common, though regular, especially in spring. It arrives rather 
earlier than others of the same genus, often in the latter part of 
April. Dr. Hoy was positive that it bred in the state, and we 
have taken specimens in Manitowoc County in July. These 
had without question bred there. Thure Kumlien also pro- 
cured two specimens in Jefferson County on Jtine 16 (1860). 
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We are confident that it bred in Bayfield County twenty 
yearsago. ‘The majority pass beyond our borders, however. 


Helminthophila peregrina (Wils.). TENNESSEE WARBLER. 


Usually an extraordinarily abundant migrant, especially in 
fall, at some seasons far out-numbering any other species. 
From all records we can bring together the verdict seems the 
same—very abundant migrant, but no authentic record of being 
summer resident, although it is at times common, even in the 
southern counties, by August 15. 


Compsothiypis americana ramalinze Ridgw. WESTERN PARULA 
WARBLER. 


A common migrant in all parts of the state, and a summer 
resident in all suitable localities. Mr. Clark has observed it a 
number of times during the entire summer in Dunn County. 
Dr. Hoy found it a regular breeder about Racine, and took 
several nests. Grundtvig states that many breed in Outagamie 
County, where he found nests and eggs. Willard gives it as 
breeding in Brown County. The bird is much more common 
than generally supposed by the amateur observer. It is easily 
overlooked during the breeding season, as in this section it 
usually nests at a great height. 


Dendroica tigrina (Gmel.). CAPE MAY WARBLER. 


Migrant in May and from the last of August until the 
middle of September. In some years it is greatly abundant, 
and in others quite the reverse. Dr. Hoy found it rather 
common at Racine in May, and thought that a few bred there 
in 1852. Mr. Grundtvig found it abundant in Outagamie 
County in 1882, but did not find half as many the following 
year. Records from all sections of the state seem to indicate 
that it is more or less common, especially as a spring migrant. 
So far as our observation goes it is more common along Lake 
Michigan than elsewhere. We have no very good records of 
summer residence, although we saw a number of adult males 
in June between Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay, in Kewaunee 
and Door counties. It has also been reported from near 
Ashland in July. 


Dendroica zestiva (Gmel.).§ YELLOW WARBLER. 


The “yellow-bird” is an abundant summer resident, nesting 
in every piece of open wood and brushy clearing. It is among 
the first arrivals of the warblers during the last few days of 
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April, and is busily engaged at nest building by the 10th of 
May. Universally common and generally distributed over the 
Stave) 


Dendroica eczerulesecens (Giicl.). BLACK-THROATED BLUE 
WARBLER. 


A common migrant from May 10 to May 380, and from the 
first of September until October. All points from which we 
have any record give this species as common. Weare disposed 
to consider it as really a summer resident in the northern part 
of the state. There are several records of summer specimens 
from different sections. 


Dendroica coronata (Linn.). MYRTLE WARBLER. 


Migrant. The most abundant of all the warblers, the first 
arrival in the spring, and the last to leave us in the autumn. 
During late September and October it flocks along the road- 
side like the junco and tree sparrow. Sometimes taken in 
southern Wisconsin as late as December 1. King (1) says “a 
few may breed in northern Wisconsin, for I obtained a male at 
Elk Lake in Chippewa County, July 26, 1876.” We have never 


found it in the state in summer. 


Dendroica maculosa (Gicl.). MAGNOLIA WARBLER. 


The beautiful magnolia is also one of our most abundant 
warblers during the migrations, which reach their height 
through May and September. There are no authentic records 
of this species nesting within the state, but as it is recorded as 
nesting at Mackinac Island and in the north peninsula of 
Michigan it would not be surprising if a few summered in the 
state. All observers report it as common during the 
migrations, but it is far less plenty than thirty years ago. 


Dendroica rara (Wils.) CERULEAN WARBLER. 


A rather rare species in Wisconsin, though of regular 
occurrence, especially along Lake Michigan. There are many 
records for Lake Koshkonong, as this section has been closely 
observed for a long period. There are also records for Delavan, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Two Rivers, etc. Mr. Clark has not found 
it in Dunn County. Dr. Hoy considered it as a breeding 
species, which is very probably true. There is one record for 
Lake Koshkonong, June 14 (1872). 


1. Econ. Rel. Wis. Birds, Geol. of Wis. I, 503. 
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Dendroica pensylvaniea (Linn.). CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 


An abundant migrant and common summer resident. In 
the migrations this warbler is found everywhere, but during the 
summer it prefers the’ open clears” tat have grown up 
thickly with brush of all kinds, particularly hazel and oak 
scrubs. It irequently becomes the foster parent of the cowbird. 
This elegant species seems fully as plenty as thirty-five years 
ago. 


Dendroica castanea (Wils.). BAY-BREASTED WARBLER. 


A common migrant, especially in the fall. At this season 
it sometimes outnumbers all other species. In Jefferson 
County young have been taken by the middle of August, and 
we have suspected that some, at least, mest. in the extreme 
northern part of the state, as is surely the case in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. An authentic Wisconsin nesting 
record is, however, yet to be obtained. Some observers report 
this species as rare, and even absent from certain sections, 
which it seems must be entirely the fault of the observer. The 
young in the fall are often confounded with the next. The 
height of the spring migration in southern Wisconsin ranges 
from May 10 to May 20, according to the season, and in 
autumn is from the last days of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Apparently more common along Lake Michigan 
than in the interior. Belated individuals have been shot in 
Jefferson County as late as June 10. 


Dendroica striata (Forst.) BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


Usually the last of the genus to arrive in spring, it is some- 
times well toward the end of May when the black-poll becomes 
abundant. Returning it is common again during the latter 
half of September and well into October. So far as our records 
show, it is a common migrant in all parts of the state. There 
is no authentic nesting record of the species, but it has been 
noted in the northern counties in June and July, end no doubt 
a few breed within our borders. 


Dendroica blackburniz (Gmel.). BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. 


An abundant migrant, arriving with the warbler host early 
in May. A few nest regularly in the state, even in the south- 
ern counties, most often in the tamarack swamps. Eggs have 
been taken in Jefferson County and young in Manitowoc 


County. (L. .K)- Mr }-NG Giark- of Meridian, writes of this 
species, and the warblers in general: “Our warblers of every 
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variety, it appears to me, are diminishing in numbers every 
year. Ten years ago from the 10th to the 25th of May the 
woods seemed to be alive with them, and I have counted more 
than a dozen varieties in two hours’ observation. Now half 
a day’s search will not reveal half that number. This is also 
true of many of our insectivorous birds, the Baltimore oriole, 
phoebe, the vireos and most of the finches being exceptions.’ 
This is probably too true of some localities, and probably 
generally throughout the state to some extent, but there are 
still many localities where a dozen varieties of warblers can 
easily be identified, in good numbers, in even less than two 
hours. 


Dendroica dominica albilora Ridgw. SYCAMORE WARSLER. 


A rare straggler to Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy obtained a single 
specimen at Racine, June 20, 1848. Taken but once by Thure 
Kumlien, in 1877, at Lake Koshkonong, and once at some 
other locality in southern Wisconsin at a very early date, 
1842-50. 


Dendroica virens (Gmel.). BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 


Migrant. As is the case with many of the warblers, this 
one occurs in varying numbers, being sometimes only fairly 
common, and again greatly abundant, either in spring or fall. 
Dr. Hoy wrote that a few nest with us, and Mr. Clark suspects 
that they breed in Dunn County, as he has found them during 
the summer months. Young just able to fly were taken in 
Jefferson County in July, 1868, and adults are frequently seen 
in summer as far south as Rock, Dane, and Jefferson Coun- 
ties. We have known several pairs to remain in the vicinity 
of Milton all summer but have never succeeded in finding a 
nest. 


Dendroica vigorsii (Aud.). PINE WARBLER. 


A fairly common summer resident in the pine regions. 
Migratory in the hardwood districts of southern Wisconsin. 
Much more common along, Lake Michigan than in the 
interior. A rather early arrival in the spring, generally pre- 
ceding the majority of the warblers by several d2ys. Although 
we have never found the nest we have noted this bird at vari- 
ous northern points in June and July. Dr. Hoy gives it as 
breeding in the northern pine forests, and Mr. Nelson found 
it nesting in northeastern Illinois. 
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Dendroica palmarum (Gmel.). PALM WARBLER. 


One of the most numerous and regular of the warblers 
during the migrations, from the latter part of April until the 
middle of May, end again from the last half of September until 
the middle of ‘October. We can find no evidence that it is ever 
a summer resident within the state, even in the most northern 
counties. It is one of the earliest arrivals, and frequents the 
open country along roadsides, rather than the localities usually 
selected by warblers. 


Dendroica discolor (JVicill.)} PRAIRIE WARBLER. 


A rare straggler to Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy procured but one 
specimen at Racine, and Thure Kumlien but one at Lake 
Koshkonong. Unfortunately the dates of capture of both 
specimens are gone, but both were taken at a very early day, 
between 1845 and 1860. This species has been recorded from 
Wisconsin in migration reports by amateurs. One specimen 
sent us to verify such a record proved to be D. palmarum. 
The Hoy and T. Kumlien specimens are probably the only 
actual records for the state. 


Seiurus auroeapillus (Linn.). OVEN-BIRD. 


A common bird throughout the summer, the oven-bird 
nests in suitable localities over the entire state. It arrives 
with the majority of the warblers the last of April, or very 
early in May and by June 1 has its oddly roofed nest com- 
pleted and the eggs laid. During the breeding season the 
birds are shy and retiring, and the nest is not easily found, the 
birds retreating as one walks upon them, and by a long circle 
returning, unseen, to their home. Few sets can be found 
without one or more cowbirds’ eggs. One set in the Kumlien 
collection contains three eggs of the oven-bird, and five of 
the cowbird. 


Seiurus noveboracensis (Giicl.).§ WATER-THRUSH. 


This form of the water-thrush is a common migrant and 
regular summer resident. It breeds sparingly in the southern 
counties, and more commonly and regularly farther north. 
Grundtvig found it a common nesting bird in Outagamie 
County, and Mr. J. N. Clark writes that it sometimes nests 
in Dunn County. We are almost exactly on the “dividing 
line” between noveboracensis and notabilis, but the former is 
by far the more abundant. They occur together in south- 
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eastern Wisconsin during the migrations. Mr. Wm. Brewster 
has kindly examined our specimens and finds perfectly typical 
examples of both races. 


Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis (Ridgw.). GRINNELL’S WATER- 
THRUSH. 


Regular migrant, even in the extreme southeastern part of 
the state. Specimens of this race were identified by Mr. Wm. 
Brewster among the water-thrushes sent for his inspection. It 
occurs at the same time, and in company with the preceding, 
and may possibly be the nesting form in the western part of 
the state. Unfortunately, we have no breeding birds from this 
district. 


Seiurus motacilla (Vicill.). LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH. 


The Louisiana water-thrush occasionally occurs in the 
spring in southern Wisconsin, and doubtless breeds, as this is 
the extreme northern part of its range. One specimen has 
been taken at Delavan, Walworth County oe 13, 1900; 
NE wand omein Milwaukee County (April 2 25, 1897—Cope- 
land and Russel), besides four or five in all about Lake 
Koshkonong, during the past fifty years. 


Oporornis formosa (Wils.). KENTUCKY WARBLER. 


We appear to be a little too far north for this exquisite 
species. In southern Wisconsin it is very rarely taken during 
the spring migrations, when an occasional individual seems to 
wander out of its usual range. Dr. Hoy took one specimen at 
Racine (May 10, 1851), and we have but six other records for 
the state for -sixty years, all about Lake Koshkonong, in 


spring. 
Oporornis agilis (Wils.). CONNECTICUT WARBLER. 


Not so rare a species as generally supposed. By one 
familiar with its haunts, song and habits, it can be found in 
some numbers during the latter part of May, the first week of 
June, and again during September. It is generally spoken of 
as more common in spring than fall, but we are unable to see 
any material difference, and if anything find more in autumn, 
as the young are less shy than the spring adults, and are con- 
sequently: more often’ seen. - Dr. Hoy considered it not 
uncommon at Racine, and shot a mated pair, about to begin 
nest building. In Jefferson County a pair was found, June 16, 
1874 (L. K.), putting the finishing touches upon their nest. It 
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was placed on the ground in a dense thicket of hazel, briars, etc. 
Though the nest was not touched they abandoned it, but bred 
in the same thicket; the nest, however, could never be found. 
Has been found in the dense tamarack swamps of Jefferson 
County in July, on several occasions, when it was, without 
question, nesting, and we have no doubt that a considerabie 
number nest within the state. It is the very last warbler to 
pass northward in the spring. Many observers fail to find this 
species. Mr. Clark has not, as yet, taken it in Dunn County, 
and it was not found in the State by King, Grundtvig, or 
Willard. 


Oporornis philadelphia (Wils.). MOURNING WARBLER. 


Migrant. Of very similar habits to the preceding, 
frequents much the same localities, and, according to our 
observations, in about the same numbers. It arrives somewhat 
earlier in spring than agilis. in some years it is almost com- 
mon during the spring migration, for a few days, at Delavan 
and Lake Koshkonong. Reported by J. N. Clark from Dunn 
County, but not noted by King or Grundtvig. Dr. Hoy 
(Racine), and E. W. Nelson (northeastern Illinois), called it 
rare. By no means rare along Lake Michigan in migrations, 
especially in spring. Notwithstanding the. general breeding 
range of the two species, as usually given in works of authority, 
we are of the opinion that this species never breeds in Wis- 
consin, although the other does, quite the opposite of the case, 
as usually given. We think any breeding record of this species 
for Wisconsin that may ever have been published, must 
surely refer to agilis. We cannot resist following Mr. Ridgway 
in including this species in the genus Oporornis, where it 
certainly appears to belong. ; 


Geothiypis trichas brachidactyla (Siains.). NORTHERN YELLOW- 
THROAT. 


An abundant summer resident in all suitable localities, and 
especially numerous during the fall migrations, from the latter 
part of August until the middle of September. Mr. Wm. 
Brewster has examined our yvellow-throats and writes us under 
date of July 31, 1902, as follows: “Despite the fact that Palmer 
calls the bird of the entire upper Mississippi Valley region, east 
of the 97th meridian, trichas, your specimens agree closely 
with his description of brachidactyla, and with my New 
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England specimens of the same.” Prof. Ridgway’s views (1) 
seem to be the same as Mr. Brewster’s, and our Wisconsin 
yellow-throat will, without doubt, stand as brachidactyla. 


Ieteria virens (Linn.). YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 


bosdic southern. part ofthe state: the chat is a-regular 
summer resident, and in favorable localities breeds rather com- 
monly. It is almost invariably found in some large opening in 
the wood which has thickly grown up to hazel brush and dog- 
wood, and it is in the latter that the nest is usually placed. 
The birds are, as~a rule, exceptionally shy and retired, and 
would pass unnoticed by the average observer were it not for 
the occasional outbursts of their variable mimicry and song. 
Then by careful stalking one may perhaps be fortunate enough 
to obtain a glimpse of a streak of yellow and green darting into 
the air, only to tumble over again into some thicket. When 
one has located the nest, however, all is different, and one has 
abundant opportunity to see and hear the birds, as they scold 
and fret, forgetting their wildness for the time, and coming 
within a few feet of the intruder. The least disturbance, even 
to barely touching the nest, is often enough to cause the birds 
to throw out the eggs, and desert the place, so shy and sus- 
picious are they. The hottest and brightest June or July day 
is the best to find chats, as it is then that they are at their best 
in ventriloquist calls and song. Nesting begins early in June, 
and incubation is finished. by the middle of the month. The 
nests are favorites with the cowbird and nearly always contain 
one or more of its eggs. The most northern record we have for 
this species in the state is at Stevens Point. 


Wilsonia mitrata (Gicl.).§ HOODED WARELER. 


Not an uncommon migrant along Lake Michigan in 
southern Wisconsin, and it undoubtedly breeds to the north- 
ward of Milwaukee. Much less common in the interior than 
along the lake shore. We have seen this species repeatedly 
at Two Rivers in July, but in Jefferson, Dane, and Rock coun- 
ties only in the spring migration in May. We have also 
taken specimens at Milwaukee in the latter part of May. 


Wilsonia pusilla (Wils.). WILSON’S WARBLER. 


A common migrant in southern Wisconsin, passing north- 
ward late, often as “late as the first week of June. Undoubtedly 


ie BirdsNGIandoewid..Am-, Bulle WoSe Nat. Muss, Noe 50> pt. LL, pp- 
655-665. 
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a few nest in Wisconsin, even as far south as Jefferson County, 
although there is no actual record. Specimens have been 
taken near Jefferson, June 16. Young birds are often taken 
as early as the middle of August in the large tamarack 
swamps. Principally a frequenter of low lands, and willowy 
thickets, often in tamarack swamps. 


Wiisonia canadensis (Linn.). CANADIAN WARBLER. 


A common migrant during the latter part of May, and 
again in September. A few nest in central and northern Wis- 
consin, along the borders of hemlock swamps, but the great 
majority pass beyond our borders to summer. King mentions 
taking a fully fledged young bird near Worcester, July 19, 
1876 (1), and a pair were seen feeding young, which were 
flying about, on July 12, 18&2, in Door County, to the north- 
ward of Sturgeon Bay ae K.). Nelson reports it as a rare 
summer resident in northern Illinois. Grundtvig found it the 
most abundant warbler in Outagamie County in 1882 and 
1883, except Dendroica maculosa. All other observers report 
it as common, except King, who calls it rare in central Wis- 
consin, where it has been noted by others as abundant for the 
past forty years. More plenty along the borders of swamps 
abounding in a thick growth of coniferous trees than in the 
hardwood. 


Setophaga ruticilla (Linn.). AMERICAN REDSTART. 


A summer resident. The redstart breeds abundantly in all 
deep, second-growth woods, though, as usual with many 
warblers, it prefers the vicinity of a lake, pond, or stream for its 
summer home. Nesting begins in May, «nd the family remain 
together the entire summer, a happy, beautiful, woodland- 
roving flock of parents and young. 


FAMILY MOTACILLIDAE: WAGTAILS. 
Anthus pensilvanicus (Lath.). AMERICAN PIPIT. 


A common migrant, but not always to be depended upon in 
any locality. On the prairies, dry marshes, and along the lake 
shore it is sometimes abundant, especially in September and 
October, and even to November 1. Specimens were taken 
from a flock near Lake Koshkonong, June 8, 1879, but as 
might be expected, showed no indications of breeding soon. 


1. Geol. of Wis., I-p. 509. 
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FAMILY TROGLODYTIDAZ: WRENS, THRASHERS, ETC. 


Mimus polygiocttos (Linn.). MOCKINGBIRD. 


A rare summer visitant. Many of the records of the mock- 
ingbird in Wisconsin are very doubtful, as they are mostly of 
birds ‘“‘seen” only, and with a bird of this kind such records are 
always open to question, as observers not familiar with the 
species are very likely to make serious mistakes in their 
anxiety to add a new species to their local list. There is also 
the regular possibility of its being an escaped cage bird. We 
have positive records of its nesting on the old Kumlien home- 
stead, in Jefferson County, however, in June, 1879 and 1880, 
and of one specimen captured in Milwaukee County in 
August, 1882 (L. K.). Hoy reported specimens seen July 16, 
1851, between Racine and Kenosha, and July 26, 1846, near 
the southern state line.. Later (1885), Hoy wrote that mock- 
ingbirds nested freely near Racine previous to 1856, that he 
obtained three nests and knew of several others that he did not 
molest, but that none had been seen for fifteen or twenty years. 
In the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Natural History Society for 
January, 1900, Mr. W. J. Bennetts records one seen by him- 
self June 29, 1894, near Milwaukee, in the same locality where 
Mr. John W. Dunlop had reported a pair nesting a few years 
ago, and also states that Mr. Robert O. Wanvig has a nest and 
eggs, taken in 1897, just west of Milwaukee, from a sheltered 
grove where he has seen the birds for the past few summers. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis (Linn.). CATBIRD. 


A common summer resident over the greater part of the 
state. Arrives from the south about the first of May, and 
very soon commences nest building. A common _ species 
about dwellings and towns, unlike the thrasher, adapting itself 
to civilization and the vast changes which follow in its wake. 


Toxostoma rufum (Linn.). BROWN THRASHER. 


Formerly an abundant summer resident. The brown 
thrasher seems to have greatly diminished in numbers during 
the past fifteen years, until now it is scarcely common in many 
localities, and really rare in some, where it once bred in good 
numbers. That such a magnificent bird, with so fine a voice 
should grow less in numbers at such a rate is a great pity, and 
the species should be carefully guarded and protected in every 
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way possible here in its summer home. In some parts of the 
state it 1s still fairly common. 


Thryothorus ludovicianus (Lath.). CAROLINA WREN. 


A rare straggler to Wisconsin. We have never met the 
species in the state, and its presence must be considered as 
merely accidental. One specimen was preserved by Thure 
Kumlien, which was taken in the summer of 1878 near Janes- 
ville. It is recorded by Dr. Hoy, a single bird, from Racine, 
July 5, 1852. One other specimen at least was taken by Hoy 
of which we have personal recollection, but the record cannot 
be found. A single specimen secured at Milwaukee in the 
summer of 1881, was seen at the shop of a taxidermist in that 
city. 


' Trogledytes aédon VJVicill. HOUSE WREN. 


A common migrant in eastern Wisconsin in almost equal 
numbers with the next. It breeds sparingly anywhere from 
the southern border northward. It arrives the last week of 
April and is common until the middle of May, when all but a 
few pass northward. It nests late in June, in towns and 
villages as well as in the more retired woods. Mr. Brewster 
has examined our series of house wrens, and pronounces nearly 
half to be typical acdon. 


Troglodytes aédon aztecus Baird. WESTERN HOUSE WREN. 


In a series of house wrens from southern and eastern 
Wisconsin, Mr. Wm. Brewster finds typical examples of both 
forms, aédon and aztecus, the latter slightly predominating in 
numbers. These specimens were nearly all taken during the 
spring migrations of various years, and give no clew to the dis- 
tribution of the two forms during the breeding season. The 
aztecus averaged a little later, but both were sometimes taken 
on the same day. As the house wrens do not nest until June, 
as a rule, and this series was mostly made in late April and 
May, no actual breeding birds at present being available, we 
are unable to state whether this form nests within the state or 
not. Mr. Clark finds it a common migrant in Dunn County, 
and notes that it may occasionally nest, as he has seen it in 
mid-summer. Possibly these birds, nesting in that portion of 
the state, are agtecus, but actual breeding birds must be had 
before the summer range of the two forms ine the state can 
be definitely known. 
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VUlbiorchilus hiemalis (Vicill.). WINTER WREN. 


The little winter wren is a common migrant throughout the 
state, in early spring and late fall. It unquestionably nests in 
northern Wisconsin. King (1) found it common in summer 
in the porthern parts of the state;-and Dr. Hoy states that it 
nests on the shores of Lake Superior. Grundtvig thinks that a 
pair nested in Outagamie County in 1883 (2). Parents were 
seen feeding young just able to fly, near L’Anse, in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, in July, 1879 (L. K.). 


Cistothorus stellaris (Licht.). SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN. 


A common summer resident in many parts of the state, 
especially in localities where there are still wild meadows and 
dry marshes. In other parts, where there are not suitable 
nesting grounds for the species, it appears to be rare. In 
Dunn County, Mr. Clark states, it is not nearly as common 
as formerly, but still nests in most favorite meadows. On 
Turtle Creek marsh, between Delavan and Whitewater, it is 
almost abundant, and in late afternoon, if one remains quiet 
and well hidden, several pairs may be heard singing near by. 
At the first move, however, they drop into the grass with an 
angry scold, but soon appear again, often on the opposite side, 
chattering as only wrens can. Although so plenty on this 
particular marsh the entire summer, it is seldom seen in any 
of the surrounding country. 


Cistothorus palustris (Wils.). LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN. 


An abundant summer resident over nearly the entire state, 
breeding in great numbers about all suitable marshes. The 
long-bill prefers much wetter localities than the last, and the 
two species are seldom found in close proximity to one 
another. 


FAMILY CERTHIIDAE: CREEPERS. 


Certhia familiaris americana (Bonap.).§ BROWN CREEPER. 


In the southern counties the creeper is a migrant and 
winter resident only, and most common during April, “but in the 
northern part of the state it is found throughout the summer, 
and breeds. From the records at our command it is evident 


1. Geol. ae Wis., 1873-79, I, p. 491. 
2. Trans. Wis. Acad. of Sci. Arts and Letters X. Drolns: 
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that it summers regularly, though sparingly, from the central 
part of the state northward. Grundtvig was quite certain that 
a few bred in Outagamie County, and J. N. Clark observed a 
pair of creepers feeding a young cowbird, just from the nest, 
at Meridian in late June, 1897. 


FAMILY PARID4E: NUTHATCHES AND TITS. 
Sitta carolinensis Lath. WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


Common. Resident in some numbers the entire year. 
Nests throughout the state, and becomes more common 
during fall, winter, and spring, at which time it is a regular 
city visitor, frequenting the larger trees along the streets. 


Sitta canadensis Linn. RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


A regular spring and fall migrant, but not so common as 
the white-breast. Mr. Clark has found it in winter in Dunn 
County, and it occurs as late sometimes as November in Wal- 
vorth, Jefferson and Rock Counties, though usually found 
in April and September. It was found nesting at Pine Lake, 
near Hartland, July, 1888. The nest was about ten feet above 
the ground in a pine stub, and contained young (L. K.). Dr. 
Hoy states that a few nested near Racine, and as Nelson men- 
tions it as a rare summer resident in northeastern Illinois, it 
may yet be found nesting in other parts of our state. 


Parus bicolor Linn. TUFTED TITMOUSE. 


A straggler from the south. In the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin there is a single specimen of the tufted 
uit, shot by Mr. N. G. Gilbert, December 15; 2900; tear 
Madison. The bird was alone, and this is doubtless the only 
record for the state: 


Parus atricapillus Linn. CHICKADEE. 


Abundant. Found in all parts of the state, and resident 
wherever found. Nests early in May. In winter the chickadee 
becomes very tame and is often seen about the yards of city 
residences. 


Parus atricapillus septentrionalis (Harris). LONG-TAILED 
CHICKADEE. 


In late fall and winter typical specimens of this form are 
taken in Wisconsin, even in the southern part of the state, but 
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more often in the northwestern portion. A number were 
taken near Hudson in November. We are unable to say 
whether these are resident in that district, or merely winter 
visitors. 


Parus hudsonieus fForst. HUDSONIAN CHICKADEE. 


A rare winter. visitant in southern Wisconsin. Dr. Hov 
states that a few visited Racine during the unusually cold 
January of 1852. A single specimen was taken by Thure 
Kumlien in Jefferson County at this same time. It is recorded 
from the northern peninsula of Michigan (Nehrling) and 
Dr. H. V. Ogden, of Milwaukee, writes us that he saw several, 
and shot one, in Iron County, but unfortunately did not pre- 
serve askin. He also writes: “I fancy a few could be found 
every fall in the northern tier of counties.” A single individual 
was noted in Vilas County, at close range, while waiting on a 
deer runway, in November, 1902, but could not be collected as 
we were armed only with rifles at the time (N. H.). 


FAMILY SYLVIID4E: KINGLETS AND GNATCATCHERS. 
Regulus satrapa Licht. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 


An abundant migrant in early spring and late fall. Dr. 
Ogden states that it is sometimes found in mid-winter in Mil- 
waukee County, and the same is true of other sections of the 
state. The golden-crown breeds along the south shore of 
Lake Superior, in Ontonagon County, Michigan, and possibly 
to some extent therefore in the pine regions of northern 
Wisconsin. 


Regulus calendula (Linn.). RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 


An abundant migrant, somewhat later than the preceding, 
and more uniformly. distributed. Tt seldom, if ever, remains 
through the winter. 


Polioptila czrulea (Linn.).§ BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. 


The little gnatcatcher is a fairly common summer resident 
in the southern part of the state. It arrives early in the spring 
in small flocks of half a dozen or more. sometimes by the last 
week of April. Dr. Ogden has found it breeding in Milwaukee 
County, and at both Delavan and Milton it nests in reasonable 
numbers every vear. Nest building usually begins by May 20, 
and by June 1 incubation has commenced. ‘The young are 
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still in the nest up to June 15 or 20, and the families remain 
together the entire summer. Mr. Clark has never taken this 
species in Dunn County during a great many years of active 
collecting and observation. [It is doubtful if it is common 
north of the southern tier of counties, except along Lake 
Michigan, where it is found in fair numbers as far north as 
Two Rivers. 


FAMILY TURDIDA:: THRUSHES, BLUEBIRDS, ETC. - 


Hylocichia mustelina (Gmel.). WOOD THRUSH. 


In south and central Wisconsin the wood thrush is a 
common summer resident. Arriving from the south the last. 
few days of April, or very early in May, it at once sets about 
nest building, and incubation is usually completed, or nearly so, 
by June 1. ‘The firm, solid nest is too often insecurely placed 
in its position in some bush or frail sapling, and frequently 
meets with disaster from even a light storm, delaying the birds 
with their family until later in the season. The majority leave 
by the first? halivof September.and= all hayeeone sbetore 
October 1. One of the finest of forest songssters, its beautiful 
notes are best and most often heard, in all their richness, at 
break of day in some thick wood bordering on water, as it is in 
such places that the birds usually make their summer home. 
In Outagamie County and at De Pere, Grundtvig and Willard 
noted this species only as a rare straggler. 


Hylocichla fuscescens (Steph.). WILSON’S THRUSH. 


A common migrant and a regular summer resident in the 
northern half of the state. Breeds sparingly farther south, 
even to the southern counties. Most abundant in southern 
Wisconsin during the spring migration from May 7 to May 25. 


Hylocichla fusecesecens salicicola Ridgw. WILLOW THRUSH. 


A single specimen taken at Delavan, May 6, 1899, and 
identified by Mr. Wm. Brewster, is the sole claim for introduc- 
ing this race here. We are of the opinion that a careful exam- 
ination of the migrating fuscescens will reveal numbers of this 
form, especially, it would seem, in the western part of the 
state. 
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Hylocichla alieciz (Baird.). GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH. 


A common migrant. Most abundant in deep woods with 
underbrush, or second-growth, keeping mostly, however, near 
the edges and openings, but ever ready to retreat to the depths 
Oi twe thicket at the farst alarm. Arrives early in, May, the 
majority passing north at once, some stragglers only remain- 
ing until the last of the month, and all returning early in Sep- 
tember on the way to their winter home. 


Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni (Cab.). OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH. 


An abundant migrant, and possible summer resident in 
suitable localities in the northern part of the State. Arrives 
in southern Wisconsin early in May, usually a few days later 
than alicie, with which it is much associated, not confining 
itself so closely to the woods, however, being a common bird 
in towns and even along the roadsides, or wherever there is 
cover. In the fall it is especially common through the middle 
of September, in scattered, woodland-roving flocks. This is 
one of the birds that one most frequently finds dead beneath 
the ever increasing network of electric wires that annually 
cause the death of thousands of individuals of the low-flying, 
night migrating species. 


Hyloeichla ustulata almee Oberh. ALMA’S THRUSH. 


Among specimens of thrushes sent Mr. Wm. Brewster for 
examination (March, 1902), were two of this sub-species. 
Both were shot at Lake Koshkonong late in May. The dif- 
ference was detected at once on comparing with others of 
swainsoni, and it must be very uncommon in Wisconsin, 
although Mr. Brewster later pronounces a specimen from 
Delavan as “almost if not quite gray enough for alme.” 


Hylocichia guttata pallasii (Cab.) HER™MIT THRUSH. 


An abundant migrant. This thrush is the first of the genus 
to arrive in the spring, and is usually found in southern Wis- 
consin by the middle of April. Migration records for many 
years give it the following range of dates in Walworth County : 
April 11 to May 17, and October 2 to 27.’ Specimens have 
been secured in Jefferson County in July, and a nest and eggs 
secured May 29, 1866, were supposed to belong to this species, 
bat. the identification fs open to question. It is found. in 
northern Wisconsin in summer, and no doubt breeds there. 
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King records the capture of specimens at Waupaca, July 
a2, L806) (1). 


Merula migratoria (Linn.). AMERICAN ROBIN. 


An abundant summer resident, arriving early in March, or 
even the last of February, and remaining until the middle oi 
November. Nests may sometimes be seen with the full com- 
plement of eggs as early as May 1, before a leaf has appeared 
on the tree in which they are placed, and young from the nest 
are not infrequent as early as May 25. ‘The robin is, rarely, 
found in the dead of winter in southern Wisconsin. 


Sialia sialis (Linn.). BLUEBIRD. 


The bluebird was formerly a very abundant summer resi- 
dent, but the birds which annually visited Wisconsin seem to 
have suffered as severely from the general southern freeze of 
a few years ago as those of other parts of their range. During 
the summers of 1895 and 1896 they were almost wholly 
absent, but in 1897 they appeared to be slowly gaining in 
numbers, and have continued steadily to increase, until now 
they can be classed as common summer residents again. 
Doubtless the day is not far distant when they will have 
regained their former numbers. One of the first of the real 
migrants to appear in spring, the date of the first arrival, of 
course, depending entirely on the season. They often are here 
by the first week in March, but it is sometimes well along in 
the month before the first one puts in an appearance. They 
remain in the fall until about November 1. Probably no bird 
in Wisconsin has been so persecuted in its nesting places by 
the English sparrow as has this species. Formerly a common 
resident of the towns and villages, nesting anywhere within 
a few feet of, or even about the buildings, it has been almost 
entirely driven to the country by this miserable pest. 


1.) Géolp of Wais.8 Lypn 426; 
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HYPOTHETICAL LIST. 


Cepphus sp? GUILLEMOT. 


We are confident that some species of guillemot occurs on 
Lake Superior in winter, and possibly also on northern Lake 
Michigan. ‘There isino positive evidence of a specimen ever 
having been taken in Wisconsin waters, however. While on 
Lake Superior we made diligent inquiry among people who 
had reasons for knowing, and several spoke of a small white 
“duck,” seen in winter. One man in particular was very posi- 
tive in regard to a duck “big as a teal and speckled in rings all 
over” that frequented Whitefish Bay in winter. This inelegant 
description fits the winter plumage of either C. grylle or 
C. mandtu very well. Dr. S. Kneeland, Jr., of Boston, makes 
mention, in his list (1) of the Birds of Keweenaw Point, Lake 
Superior, of the reports of a nearly white merganser or “‘saw- 
bill” in that vicinity in winter. He did not think it likely that 
it could be Mergus albus, and as no specimens were procured 
he was inclined to think “the bird was some white plumaged 
duck.” We think it probable that these birds will prove to be 
some guillemot, in winter plumage. The occurrence of several 
other species of Alcidae on Lake Superior, as noted in some 
Michigan lists needs verification. 


Rissa tridactyla (Linn.). KITTIWAKE. 


This species has been given a place in former Wisconsin 
lists on the evidence of Dr. Hoy alone. In an early day Hoy 
stated that this bird was “met on the lake November, 1853,” 
but later, in December, 1870, he had the opportunity to care- 
fully observe with a strong glass a single individual which 
remained about Racine harbor for a number of days. An 
account of this is given in Nelson’s Birds of Northeastern 
Illinois and more fully in a letter later to L. Kumlien. We 
have no doubt that the doctor’s identification of this bird was 
correct, but it is hardly evidence enough to include the species 
in the list, as we are not aware of any specimen having ever 
been taken. We examined a young of the year, mounted, at 
Ashland, which was said to have been shot among the Apostle 
Islands, but the party owning it, a Canadian, was recently from 
the St. Lawrence River country, and this record is considered 
of no value. 


1s Seroce BOS SOC. Nae Hiss. 856s spa. Zoo: 
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Gelochelidon nilotica (Hasscly.). GULL-BILLED TERN. 


Included in Dr. Hoy’s list of 1852 with the simple state- 
‘ment: “We have but seldom met the marsh tern in this 
vicinity.’’ Nelson, in Birds of Northeastern Illinois, says: 
“An exceedingly rare visitant during summer.” Various 
Michigan lists give it as “often abundant on Lake Michigan,” 
“common, Saginaw River in January,” etc., etc., all of which 
is too absurd for serious consideration. We know of no actual 
record for Wisconsin, and have never seen the bird in the 
north. 


Sterna maxima Bodd. ROYAL TERN. 


The only reference to this species as a bird of Wisconsin 
that we know of is that of Dr. Hoy, who in his list of 1852, 
says “rarely visits us,” and is later quoted by Nelson (1) as 
authority for the statement that ‘a specimen was taken at 
Milwaukee many years ago and preserved in a museum there.” 
We very much doubt if this species should be retained as a 
Wisconsin bird. Dr. Hoy does not mention caspia, which 
makes us suspicious that the specimen referred to was of that 
species. Furthermore we carefully went through the Natural 
History Society’s collection at Milwaukee a number of times 
between 1873 and 1875, and although there used to be an old 
specimen of caspia there, we never saw or heard of a specimen 
of maxima (L. K.). 


Procellariidze? PETREL. 


There is a belief among lake captains and others that some 
species of petrel is found at times on Lake Michigan. We 
are very much inclined to doubt it, however, and there are no 
records to substantiate their statements. 


Anhinga anhinga (Linn.). ANHINGA. 


In a paper on some of the rarer birds of Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, by W. E. Snyder (2), the author includes this 
species as having “been shot by a Mr. Chatfield some twenty 
years ago,” and “described” to Mr. Snyder by him. As we 
consider this no evidence whatever that this strictly southern 


species ever visits us, we cannot accord it a place in our list. 


Phalacrocorax carbo (Linn.). CORMORANT. 


We have investigated several reports of P. carbo having 
been taken in the state, but have never found a record worthy 


ls Birds of Ne Hy Hlinois, sei. p47 
2. Bull. Wis. Nat, His. Soc.; April<iso2: 
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of a moment's consideration, and do not think the species 
ever even straggles to our border. 


Branta leucopsis (Bechst.). BARNACLE GOOSE. 


In the Wisconsin Agricultural Report, 1852, Dr. Hoy 
reports having seen a barnacle goose in Racine harbor in 
December, 1850. The bird referred to by Dr. Hoy, we per- 
sonally and positively know, was Chen cerulescens, a bird at 
that time, of course, unknown to the doctor. 


Tringa ferruginea Brinn. CURLEW SANDPIPER. 


Given in Barry’s list of 1854 as “at one time quite common”’ 
in the vicinity of Racine, but “has entirely disappeared.” It is 
almost unnecessary to state that this must be an error. He no 
doubt refers to some other wader, possibly to Micropalama 
himantopus, as this species is not included in his list, although 
given by Hoy two years previous from the same locality. 


Catharista uruba (Vicill.) BLACK VULTURE. 


We do not consider the records of this species for Wis- 
consin sufficiently authentic to warrant us in giving it a place 
at the present time. Wiaull no doubt straggle to the state some 
time, via the Mississippi River. 


Ictinia mississippiensis (Wils.). MESSISSIPPI KITE. 


HrOmpine tact that mo specimen oi. this birdhas ever, to 
our knowledge, been actually taken within the borders of the 
state we must place it among those which will some day 
without doubt be added to our list. The A. O. U. Check- 
List and other works of authority give the species as casual 
in Wisconsin, doubtless on the authority of Dr. Hoy’s note of 
having “seen” a specimen in 1846. Thure Kumlien was sure 
of having seen it, and we are equally sure ourselves. It is 
remarkable that all the birds “seen,” though ranging in time 
from July, 1846 (Hoy) to August, 1870 (L. K.) should have 
been on Rock River, within a few miles of the same place. Dr. 
Hoy’s surmise that it is occasionally met on the Mississipp1 
River, is possibly correct. Mr. Skavlem, of Janesville, is quite 
positive that he shot a specimen of this kite when a boy, many 
years ago in Rock County, but prefers that he be not made 
responsible for the record, as there is possibly a doubt, 
although he admits that he is himself positive in regard to the 
identification. A specimen mounted for the Oshkosh Normal 
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School was secured from a local taxidermist, who said it was 
shot at Lake Koshkonong. Later developments, however, 
failed to verify this. 


Faico (Hierofalco) sp. GYRFALCON. 


Some species of gyrfalcon has been credited to the fauna of 
Wisconsin in an early day, a thing by no means impossible or 
unlikely; but there is no actual record obtainable at present. 
There was formerly a specimen preserved at Oshkosh, which 
was said to have been killed near Lake W innebago. 


Faleo mexicanus Schicg. PRAIRIE FALCON, 


An intimate friend of Thure Kumlien’s, and a very close 
observer of birds, often spoke of a hawk which he said was very 
close to the duck hawk, and was quite annoying in chicken 
shooting on the larger prairies at an early day. He secured a 
specimen in the fall, sometime in the early sixties, that came 
into the possession of Thure Kumlien in a badly decomposed 
state, but was preserved. This bird was never satisfactorily 
identified otherwise than as a young prairie falcon, which it 
probably was. The specimen, however, is not at our command 
at present, and we cannot give the species a place in the list, 
though quite sure of the identity. 


Empidonax vireseens (JVicill.). GREEN-CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


We have never taken this species in Wisconsin, and all the 
observers with whom we have had correspondence have also 
failed to find it. Hoy and some later writers include it in their 
lists, but evidently without positive proof. The fact that Hoy 
appears to have been somewhat mixed on his flycatchers, as 
indeed many at that time were, and that all recent collections 
fail to produce a specimen, although furnishing both varieties 
of traillii, whereas Hoy included but one, of course, leads us to 
believe that a mistake has occurred, and we await future 
developments. 


Centronyx bairdii (Aud.). BAIRD’S SPARROW. 


This species has been credited to Wisconsin, and though it 
is by no means impossible that it might occur, the record in 
question is open to suspicion, as the balance of the skins in the 
box, some twenty in number, were taken near Vermillion, 
South Dakota. 
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Junco aikeni Ridgw. WHITE-WINGED JUNCO. 


In the Auk for January, 1885, page 32, Prof. W. W. Cooke 
records a specimen of this bird from Jefferson, Wisconsin, 
January 14, 1883. In answer to our inquiries for more infor- 
mation regarding the capture, Mr. Cooke states that he now 
has considerable doubt of his record, and does not consider the 
species entitled to a place in a Wisconsin list on his evidence. 


Vireo belli Aud. BELL’S VIREO. 


This bird has been taken within a few miles of the Wis- 
consin line in Illinois, and near Chicago, by Nelson. Although 
it has been credited to the fauna of Wisconsin the proof is still 
lacking. A specimen sent to us for the purpose of verifying 
the record proved to be V. noveboracensis. In the early forties 
Thure Kumlien procured specimens of a vireo which he called 
belli, of which he had no description, simply to distinguish it 
from gilvuus. This led to some confusion with Lawrence, 
Baird, and others who had not seen the specimens. The bird 
referred to was later described by Cassin as V. philadelphicus. 


Dendroica kirtlandii Baird. KIRTLAND’S WARBLER. 


We regret that there is no actual record for the state of this 
rare warbler. All lists, and the best of authorities, include 
Wisconsin in the geographical distribution of the species, but 
on no better evidence, so far as we know, than that Dr. Hoy 
once “‘saw it.” We do not doubt this in the least, but it hardly 
makes a record to be so widely quoted. Dr. J. M. Wheaton (1) 
in speaking of the species soon after its discovery says: “These 
two are the only individuals discovered, unless it be one shot by 
Prof. Hoy, of Racine, Wisconsin,” but later (2) simply states 
that “Dr; Hoy thinks: that he has seem it at Racine.”. In Hoy’s 
list of 1852 he simply says: “I met one single individual of 
this recently discovered species, at Racine, May 20, 1853.” 
-thure Kumlien,.dyring fiity years’ restdence in Jefferson 
County, near Lake Koshkonong, and in one of the best warbler 
territories in America, would not admit that he was ever sure 
of having seen it. The same was our experience until May 24, 
7893, when we stood watching an unusual number of w arblers, 
flitting from bush to bush across a willowy marsh near Lake 
Koshkonong, and scattering as they reached the higher trees. 
We were wondering how some of our migration experts would 


1. Ohio Ag. Report, 1860, Second Series, p. 374. 
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have estimated the number of each species, when directly in 
front of us, and not ten feet away, we saw what we still believe 
was a fine adult male of Kirtland’s warbler. We stepped back 
a pace or two and fired. Then followed an exciting race back 
and forth, through, under, and over a barb-wire fence, among 
weeds, brush, ditches and springs until we were nearly 
exhausted. The bird could almost fly, and when, by a master 
stroke, we captured him, and in handling such a rarity as one 
would naturally do, he escaped, we were unable to dislodge him 
from the immense brush pile where he sought safety. Thus, 
though we are positive in our own mind, of having seen, shot, 
and even handled a specimen of Kirtland’s warbler, we have no 
record. The bird has been taken in Michigan, Illinois, and 
Minnesota, and it is probably only a question of time before 
some fortunate Wisconsin ornithologist can add it to our list 
with an authentic record. 


Thryomanes bewickii (Aud.).§ BEWICK’S WREN. 


This species has been credited to Wisconsin, but we think 
on insufficient evidence. We are unable to find an authentic 
record of an actual capture. Grundtvig was in error when he 
thought it “must surely be found at Shiocton” (Outagamie 
County). 


Ixoreus nzevius (Giel.). VARIED THRUSH. 


We are under the impression that Hoy recorded a single 
specimen of this species as captured by himself at Racine, but 
are at present unable to find the reference, and have no personal 
knowledge of the capture. 


Sialia arctica Swains. MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD. 


Dr. Hoy examined a specimen of this species ji a= local 
collection, which was said to have been shot in Wisconsin, 
across the river from Dubuque, Iowa. Ina personal letter to 
L. K.,-he says: “There can be no doubt of this record,” and 
adds that a “second specimen was taken near La Crosse late in 
the autumn of 1856.” He did not see the last mentioned speci- 
men, however. Until one of these specimens, at least, 4s 
brought to light again, we do not feel like including the species 
on this slight evidence. It is included in Dr. Kneeland’s list 
(1856) of the Birds of Keweenaw Point, Lake Superior. 
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Blackbirds, Orioles, etc., 87. 


Bluebird, 128. 
Mountain, 154. 

Bobolink, 87. 

Bob-white, 55. 

Brant, White-bellied, 30. 

Buffle-head, 24. 

Bunting, Indigo, 1035. 


Canvas-back, 22. 

Catbird, 121. 

Chat, Yellow-breasted, 119. 

Chickadee, 124. 
Hudsonian, 125. 
Long-tailed, 124. 

Coot, American, 40. 

Cormorant, 130. 
Double-crested, 15. 

Cormorants, 15. 

Cowbird, 87. 

Crane, Little Brown, 37. 
Sandhill, 37. 
Whooping, 36. 

Cranes, 36. 

Cranes, Rails, etc., 36. 

Creeper, Brown, 128. 

Creepers, 123. 

Crossbill, American, 91. 
White-winged, 92. 

Crow, American, 86. 


Crows, Jays, Magpies, etc., S84. 


Cuckoo, Black-billed, 74. 
Yellow-billed, 73. 
Cuckoos, ete., 73. 
Cuckoos, Anis, ete., 73. 
Curlew, Eskimo, 52. 
Hudsonian, 52. 
Long-billed, 52. 


Dickeissel, 103. 
Diving Birds, 5. 
Dove, Mourning, 59. 
Dowitcher, 43. 
Long-billed, 43. 
Dueck, “Slack emis. 
Harlequin, 25. 
Lesser Scaup, 23. 
Masked, 27. 
Red-legged Black, 17. 
Ring-necked, 23. 
Ruddy, 27. 
Seaup, 25. 
Wood, 20. 


Ducks, Geese and Swans, 16. 


Eagle, Bald, G6. 
Golden, 65. 

Beret, American, 35. 

Hider, American, 25. 
King, 26. 


Falcon, Prairie, 132. 


Falcons, Hawks, Eagles, etc., 60. 


Finch, Purple, 91. 

Finches, 90. 

Flicker, Northern, 78. 

Flycatcher, Alder, 83. 
Crested, 81. 
Green-crested, 132. 
Least, 83. 
Olive-sided, 82. 
Scissor-tailed, SO. 
Traill’s, 83. 
Yellow-bellied, 82. 

Flycatchers, Tyrant, 890. 


Gadwall, 18. 

Gallinaceous Birds, 55. 

Gallinule, Florida, 40. 
Purple, 39. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 125. 

Goatsuckers, 78. 


Goatsuckers, Swifts, etc., 7S. 


Godwit, Hudsonian, 49. 
Marbled, 48. 

Golden-Eye, American, 24. 
Barrow’s, 24. 

Goldfinch, American, 94. 


Goose, American White-fronted, 28. 


Barnacle, 131. 
Blue, 28. 
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Cackling, 29. 

Canada, 28. 

Greater Snow, 27. 

Hutchins’s, 29. 

Lesser Snow, 27. 
syoshawk, American, 62. 
Grackle, Bronzed, 90. 
Grebe, American Eared, 6. 

Holbeell’s, 5. 

Horned, 5. 

Pied-billed, 6. 

Western, 5. 

Grebes, 5. 

Grosbeak, Blue, 102. 
Canadian Pine, 91. 
Cardinal, 102. 

Evening, 990. 

Rose-breasted, 102. 
Grouse, Canadian Ruifed, 56. 

Canadian Spruce, 56. 

Prairie Sharp-tailed, 57. 

Ruffed, 56. 

Grouse, Partridges, etc., 55. 

Guillemot, 129. 

Gull, Bonaparte’s, 11. 
Franklin’s, 10. 
Glaucous, 9. 

Great black-backed, 9. 

Herring, 9. 

Iceland, 9. 

Laughing, 190. 

Ring-billed, 10. 

Sabine’s, 12. 

Gulls and Terns, 9. 

Gyrfaicon, 132. 


Hawk, American Rough-legged, 64. 
American Sparrow, 67. 
Broad-winged, 64. 

Cooper’s, 62. 

Duck, 66. 

IKxrider’s, 635. 
Marsh, G1. 

Pigeon, 66. 
Red-shouldered, 63. 
Red-tailed, 62. 
Sharp-shinned, 61. 
Swainson’s, 64. 

Hen, Prairie, 57. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 36. 
Great Blue, 34. 

Green, 36, 
Little Blue, 35. 
Snowy, 35. 
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Herons, Bitterns, ete., 33. 
Herons, Storks, Ibises, etc., 32. 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, SO. 
Hummingbirds, S@. 


Ibis, Glossy, 32. 
Wood, 33. 
Ibises, 32. 


Jaeger, Pomarine, 8. 

Jay, Blue, 85. 
Canada, 85. 

Junco, Montana, 100. 
Slate-colored, 106, 
White-winged, 133. 

Killdeer, 53. 

Kingbird, 80. 

Arkansas, S®. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 74. 

Kingfishers, 74. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 125. 
Ruby-crowned, 125. 

Kinglets and Gnatecatchers, 125. 

Kite, Mississippi, 131. 
Swallow-tailed, 60. 

Kittiwake, 129. 

Knot, 45. 


Lamellirostral Swimmers, 16. 
Lark, Horned, 83. 
Hoyt’s Horned, S4. 
Prairie Horned, S84. 
Larks, S83. 
Longspur, Lapland, 94. 
Smith’s, 95. 
Long-winged Swimmers, 8. 
Loon, 6. 
Black-throated, 7. 
Red-throated, 7. 
Loons, @G. 


Magpie, American, S84. 
Mallard, 17. 
Man-o’-war Bird, 16. 
Man-o’-war Birds, 16. 
Martin, Purple, 104. 
Meadowlark, S88. 
Western, 88. 
Merganser, American, 16. 
Hooded, 17. 
Red-breasted, gb? 
Merlin, Richardson's, 67. 
Mockingbird, 121. 
Murrelet, Ancient, 8. 


THE 


Nighthawk, 79. 
Western, 79. 
Nutcracker, Clarke’s, 86. 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 124. 
White-breasted, 124. 
Nuthatches and Tits, 124. 


Old Squaw, 25. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 89. 
Orchard, 88. 

Osprey, American, 67. 

Oven-bird, 116. 

Owl, American Barn, 68. 

American Hawk, 72. 
American Long-eared, 
Arctic Horned, 71. 
Barred, 69. 
Great Gray, 790. 
Great Horned, 71. 
Richardson’s, 790. 
Saw-whet, 790. 
Sereech, 71. 
Short-eared, 68. 
Snowy, 72. 

Owls, Barn, 68. 

Owls, Horned, 68. 


68. 


Paroquet, Carolina, 735. 
Parrots, Macaws, etc., 73. 
Parrots and Paroquets, 73. 
Pelican, American White, 15. 
Pelicans, 15. 
Perching Birds, S90. 
Petrel, 136. 
Pewee, Western Wood, S22. 
Wood, 82. 
Phalarope, Northern, 41. 
Red, 4i. 
Wilson’s, 42. 
Phalaropes, 41. 
Pheasants, etc., 58. 
Phebe, S81. 
Say’s, Sl. 
Pigeon, Passenger, 59. 
Pigeons, 59. 
Pintail, 20. 
Pipit, American, 120. 
Plover, American Golden, 538. 
Belted Piping, 54. 
Black-bellied, 52. 
Piping, 54. 
Semipalmated, 54. 
Plovers, 52. 
Prairie Hen, 57. 
Ptarmigan, Willow, 57. 
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Quail, 55. 


Rail, Black, 39. 
King, 38. 
Virginia, 38. 
Yellow, 39. 


Rails, Gallinules, and Coots, 38. 


Raven, Northern, 85. 
Redhead, 21. 
Redpoll, 935. 

Greater, 93. 

Hoary, 92. 

Holbeell’s, 93. 
Redstart, American, 120. 
Red-tail, Western, 63. 
Robin, American, 128. 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 65. 


Sanderling, 48. 
Sandpiper, Baird’s, 46. 
3artramian, 50. 
Buff-breasted, 51. 

Curlew, 1381. 
Least, 46. 
Pectoral, 45. 
Purple, 45. 
Red-backed, 47. 
Semipalmated, 47. 
Solitary, 59. 
Spotted, 51. 

Stilt, 44. 
Western, 48. 
White-rumped, 46. 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 76. 

Secoter, American, 26. 
Surf, 26. 
White-winged, 26. 

Shore Birds, 41. 

Shoveller, 20. 

Shrike, Migrant, 107. 
Northern, 107. 

Shrikes, 107. 

Siskin, Pine, 94. 

Skuas and Jaegers, 8. 

Snipe, Wilson’s, 43. 

Snipes, Sandpipers, etc., 42. 

Snowflake, 94. 

Sora, 38. 

Sparrow, Baird’s, 132. 
Chipping, 99. 
Clay-colored, 100. 
Field,-. 100. 

Fox, 101. 
Golden-crowned, 99. 
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Grasshopper, 95. 
Harris’s, 98. 
Henslow’s, 95. 
House, 94. 
Intermediate, 99. 
Lark, 97. 
Le Conte’s, 96. 
Lincoln’s, 101. 
Nelson’s, 97. 
Savanna, 95. 
Song, 101. 
Swamp, 101. 
Tree, 99. 
Vesper, 95. 
White-crowned, 98. 
White-throated, 99. 
Spoonbill, Roseate, #2. 
Spoonbills, 32. 
Stilt, Black-necked, 42. 
Storks and Wood Ibises, 33. 
Surf Birds and Turnstones, 55. 
Swallow, Bank, 105. 
Barn, 105. 
Cliff, 104. 
Rough-winged, 106. 
Tree, 105. 
Swallows, 104, 
Swan, Trumpeter, 31. 
Whistling, 31. 
Swift, Chimney, 80. 
Swifts, 80. 


Tanager, Louisiana, 103. 
Scarlet, 1038. 
Summer, 104. 

Tanagers, 103. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 19. 
Cinnamon, 19. 
Green-winged, 19. 

Tern, Arctic, 13. 

Black, 14. 

Caspian, 12. 

Common, 13. 

Forster’s, 12. 
Gull-billed, 1380. 

Least, 138. 

Royal, 1380. 
White-winged Black, 14. 

Thrasher, Brown, 121. 

Thrush, Alma’s, 127. 
Gray-cheeked, 127. 
Hermit, 127. 
Olive-backed, 127. 
Varied, 134. 


WISCONSIN. 


Willow, 126. 

Wilson’s, 126. 

Wood, 126. 
Thrushes, Bluebirds, ete., 126. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 124. 
Totipalmate Swimmers, 15. 
Towhee, 1601. 

Arctic, 102. 
Turkey, Wild, 58. 
Turnstone, Ruddy, 55. 


Vireo, Bell’s, 1338. 
Blue-headed, 108. 
Philadelphia, 108. 
Red-eyed, 107. 
Warbling, 108. 
White-eyed, 108. 
Yellow-throated, 108. 

Vireos, 107. 

Vulture, Black, 131. 
Turkey, 60. 

Vultures, American, 60. 


Wagtails, 120. 

Warbler, Bay-breasted, 114. 
Black and White, 109. 
Blackburnian, 114 
Black-poll, 114. 
Black-throated Blue, 113. 
Black-throated Green, 115. 
Blue-winged, 110. 
Canadian, 120. 

Cape May, 112. 
Cerulean, 113. 
Chestnut-sided, 114. 
Connecticut, 117. 
Golden-winged, 111. 
Hooded, 119. 
Kentucky, 117. 
Kirtland’s, 133. 
Magnolia, 113. 
Mourning, 118. 
Myrtle, 113. 
Nashville, 111. 
Orange-crowned, 111. 
Palm, 116. 

Pine, 115. 

Prairie, 116. 
Prothonotary, 109. 
Sycamore, 115. 
Tennessee, 112. 
Western Parula, 112. 
Wilson’s, 119. 
Worm-eating, 169. 
Yellow, 112. 
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Warblers, Wood, 109. 

Waterthrush, 116. 
Grinnell’s, 117. 
Louisiana, 117. 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 106. 
Cedar, 106. 

Waxwings, 166. 

Whip-poor-Will, 78. 

Widgeon, 18. 

Willet, 50. 

Woodcock, American, 42. 
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Northern Pileated, 76. 

Red-bellied, 77. 

Red-headed, 77. 
Woodpeckers, ete., 74. 
Wren, Bewick’s, 134. 

Carolina, 122. 

House, 122. 

Long-billed Marsh, 123. 

Short-billed Marsh, 123. 

Western House, 122. 

Winter, 123. 


Woodpecker, American Three-toed, 75. Wrens, Thrashers, etc, 121. 


Arctic Three-toed, 75. 
Downy, 7. 

Hairy, 74. 

Northern Hairy, 74. 


Yellow-legs, 49. 


Greater, 49. 


Yellow-throat, Northern, 118. 


INDEX OF LATIN NAIMIES. 


Acanthis hornemannii exilipes, 92. 


linaria, 93. 
holbeellii, 93. 
rostrata, 93. 
Accipiter atricapillus, 62. 
cooperii, 62. 
velox, G1. 
Actitis macularia, 51, 69. 
4&ichmophorus occidentalis, 5. 
AMigialitis meloda, 54. 
cireumcincta, 54. 
semipalmata, 54. 
vocifera, 33, 69. 
Agelaius phceniceus, 69, 87. 
fortis, 88. 
Aix sponsa, 20. 
Ajaia ajaja, 32. 
Alaudide, 83. 
Alcedinide, 74. 
Alcide, 8, 129. 
Ammodramus henslowii 
leconteii, 26. 
nelsoni, 97. 
Ampelide, 106. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 166. 
garrulus, 106. 
Anas boschas, 17. 
obscura, 17. 
rubripes, 17. 
Anatidee, 16, 
Anhinga anhinga, 130. 
Anser albifrons gambeli, 28. 
Anseres, 16. 


95. 


’ 


Anthus pensylvanicus, 120. 


Antrostomus vociferus, 69, 7S. 


Aphrizide, 55. 
Aquila chrysaétos, 65. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 65. 


lagopus sancti-johannis, 64. 


Ardea cerulea, 35. 
candidissima, 35. 
egretta, 35. 
herodias, 34. 
virescens, 36. 

Ardeide, 33. 

Ardetta exilis, 34. 
neoxena, 34. 

Arenaria morinella, 55. 

Asio accipitrinus, 68. 
wilsonianus, GS. 

Astragalinus tristis, 94. 

Aythya affinis, 23. 
americana, 21. 
ecollaris, 23. 
marila, 23. 
vallisneria, 22. 


Bartramia longicauda, 50. 

Bonasa umbellus, 56. 
togata, 56. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 33. 
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Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 30. 


canadensis, 28. 
hutchinsii, 29. 
minima, 29. 

leucopsis, 131. 
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Bubo virginianus, 71. 
arcticus, 71. 
pallescens, 71. 
subarcticus, 71. 

Bubonide, 68. 

Buteo bairdii, 64. 

borealis, 62. 
calurus, 638. 
kriderii, 63. 

lineatus, 63. 

platypterus, 64. 

swainsoni, 64. 

vulgaris, 64. 


Calecarius lapponicus, 94. 
pictus, 95. 

Calidris arenaria, 48. 

Canachites canadenis canace, 56. 

Caprimulgide, 78. 

Cardinalis cardinalis, 102. 

Carpodacus purpureus, 91. 

Catharista uruba, 131. 

Cathartes aura, 60. 

Cathartide, 60. 

Centronyx bairdii, 132. 

Ceophleus pileatus abieticola, 76. 

Cepphus grylle, 129. 
mandatii, 129. 
species, 129. 

Certhia familiaris americana, 125. 

Certhiide, 1238. 

Ceryle alcyon, 74. 

Cheetura pelagica, SO. 

Charadriide, 52. 

Charadrius dominicus, 55. 

Charitonetta albeola, 24. 

Chaulelasmus streperus, 18. 

Chen czrulescens, 28, 151. 
hyperborea, 27. 

nivalis, 27. 
Chondestes grammacus, 97. 
Chordeiles virginianus, 79. 

henryi, 79. 

Ciconiide, 33. 

Circus hudsonius, 61. 

Cistothorus palustris, 125. 
species, 69. 
stellaris, 125. 

Clangula barrowii, 24. 
clangula americana, 24. 
islandica, 24. 
vulgaris, 24. 

Coccyges, 73. 

Cocecyzus americanus, 73. 
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erythrophthalmus, 74. 
species, 69. 
Colaptes auratus luteus, 78. 
Colinus virginianus, 55. 
Columbe, 59. 
Columbide, 59. 
Colymbus auritus, 5. 
cristatus, 5. 
holbellii, 5. 
nigricollis californicus, 6. 
Compsothlypis americana 
ramaline, 112. 
Contopus borealis, S82. 
richardsonii, $2. 
virens, S82. 
Conurus carolinensis, 73. 
Corvide, S84. 
Corvus americanus, S86. 
corax principalis, 85. 
Coturniculus savannarum 
passerinus, 95. 
Crymophilus fulicarius, 41. 
Cuculide, 73. 
Cyanocitta cristata, 85. 
Cyanospiza cyanea, 103. 


Dafila acuta, 20. 
Dendroica estiva, 69, 112. 
blackburnieg, 69, 114. 
ceerulescens, 69, 1138. 

castanea, 114. 
coronata, 113. 
discolor, 116. 
dominica albilora, 115. 
kirtlandii, 133. 
maculosa, 69, 1138. 
palmarum, 116. 
pensylvanica, 114. 
rara, 69, 113. 
species, 69. 
striata, 114. 
tigrina, 112. 
vigorsii, 115. 
virens, 115. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, S7. 
species, 69. 
Dryobates pubescens medianus, 75. 
villosus, 74. 
leucomeélas, 74. 


Ectopistes migratorius,. 59. 

Elanoides forficatus, 60. 

Empidonax flaviventris, 82. 
minimus, 83. 
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traillii, S38. 
alnorum, 83. 
virescens, 152. 
Ereunetes occidentalis, 48. 
pusillus, 47. 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 27. 


Falco columbarius, 66. 
mexicanus, 1382. 
peregrinus anatum, 66. 
richardsonii, 67. 
sparverius, 67. 
species, 132. 

Falconide, 60. 

Fregata aquila, 16. 

Fregatide, 16. 

Fringillide, 90. 

Fulica americana, 40. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 121. 
species, 69. 
Galline, 55. 
Gallinago delicata, 48. 
Gallinula galeata, 40. 
Gavia -adamsii, 7. 
arecica, @ 
imber, 6. 
lumme, 7. 
Gaviide, G. 
Gelochelidon nilotica, 1380. 
Geothlypis trichas 


brachydactyla, 69, 118. 


Gruide, 36. 

Grus americana, 36. 
canadensis, 37. 
mexicana, 37. 

Guiraca cerulea, 102. 


Halizetus leucocephalus, 66. 
Harelda hyemalis, 25. 
Helminthophila celata, 111. 

chrysoptera, 111. 

peregrina, 112. 

pinus, 110. 

rubricapilla, #11. 
Helmitherus vermivorus, 109. 
Helodromas solitarius, 50. 
Herodiones, 32. 
Hesperiphona vespertina, 90. 
Hierofaleo species, 131. 
Himantopus mexicanus, 42. 
Hirundinide, 104. 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 105. 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 25. 
Hydrochelidon leucoptera, 14. 

nigra surinamensis, 14. 
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Hylocichla alicig, 127. 

fuscescens, 126. 
salicicola, 126. 

guttata pallasii, 127. 

mustelina, 126. 

species, 69. 

ustulata alme, 127. 
swainsoni, 127. 


Ibidide, 32. 

Icteria virens 119. 

Icteride, 8&7. 

Icterus galbula, 69, S9. 
spurius, 8S. 

Ictinia mississippiensis, 131. 

Tonornis martinica, 39. 

lxoreus nevius, 184. 


Junco aikeni, 1838. 
hyemalis, 100. 
connectens, 101. 
montanus, 100. 
oregonus, 101. 
schufeldti, 101. 


Lagopus lagopus, 57. 

Laniide, 107. 

Lanius borealis, 107. 
excubitorides, 107. 
ludovicianus, 107. 

migrans, 107. 
species, 69. 

Laride, 9. 

Larus argentatus, 9. 
atricilla, 190. 
delawarensis, 10. 
franklinii, 10. 
glaucus, 9. 
leucopterus, 9. 
marinus, ®%. 
philadelphia, 11. 

Limicole, 41. 

Limosa fedoa, 48. 
hemastica, 49. 

Longipennes, 8. 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 17. 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei, 92. 

minor, 91. 
leucoptera, 92. 


Macrochires, 78. 
Macrorhamphus griseus, 43. 
scolopaceus, 43. 
Mareca americana, 18. 
penelope, 18. 
Megascops asio, 71. 
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Melanerpes carolinus, 7 
erythrocephalus, 77. 
Meleagris gallopavo fera, 58. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia, 101. 
georgiana, 101. 
lincolnii, 1014. 
Merganser americanus, 16. 
serrator, 17. 
Mergus albus, 129. 
Merula migratoria, 128. 
Micropalama himantopus, 44. 
Micropodide, SO. 
Mimus polyglottos, 121. 
Mniotilta varia, 109. 
Mniotiltide, 109. 
Molothrus ater, 87. 
Motacillidz, 120. 
Muscivora forficata, S890. 
Myiarchus crinitus, S81. 


Nettion carolinensis, 19. 
Nomonyx dominicus, 27. 
Nucifraga columbiana, 86. 
Numenius borealis, 52. 
hudsonicus, 52. 
longirostris, 52. 
Nyctala acadica, 70. 
kirtlandii, 790. 
tengmalmi richardsoni, 70. 
Nyctea nyctea, 72. 
Nycticorax nycticorax nevius, 36. 


Oidemia americana, 26. 
deglandi, 26. 
perspicillata, 26. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis, 123. 

Olor buccinator, 31. 
columbianus, 31. 

Oporornis agilis, 117. 
formosa, 117. 
philadelphia, 118. 

Otocoris alpestris, 835. 

arenicola, 84. 
hoyti, 84. 
praticola, S84. 


Paludicole, 36. 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 67. 
Paride, 124. 
Parus atricapillus, 124. 
septentrionalis, 124. 

bicolor, 124. 

hudsonicus, 125. 
Passer domesticus, 94. 
Passerculus sandwichensis 

savanna, 95. 
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Passerella iliaca, 101. 

Passeres, 80. 

Passerina nivalis, 94. 

Pedicecetes phasianellus 

campestris, 57. 

Pelecanide, 15. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchus, 15. 

Perisoreus canadensis, 85. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, 104. 

Phalacrocoracide, 15. 

Phalacrocorax carbo, 130. 
dilophus, 15. 

Phalaropodide, 41. 

Phalaropus lobatus, 41. 

Phasianide, 58. 

Philohela minor, 42. 

Pica pica hudsonica, S84. 

Pici, 74. 

Picide, 74. 
Picoides americanus, 
arcticus, 75. 

Pinicola enucleator, 91. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus, 69, 101. 
maculatus arcticus, 102. 
Piranga erythromelas, 69, 108. 
ludoviciana, 103. 

rubra, 104. 
Plataleide, 32. 
Plegadis autumnalis, 32. 
Podicipide, 5. 
Podilymbus podiceps, 6. 
Pocwcetes gramineus, 95. 
Polioptila czrulea, 125. 
Porzana carolina, 38, 69. 

jamaicensis, 39. 

noveboracensis, 39, 69. 
Procellariide, 1380. 
Progne subis, 104. 
Protonotaria citrea, 109. 
Psittaci, 73. 
Psittacida, 73. 
Pygopodes, 5. 
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Querquedula cyanoptera, 19. 
discors, 19. 
Quiscalus quiscula ceneus, 90. 


Rallide, 38. 
Rallus elegans, 38. 
virginianus, 38. 
Raptores, 60. 
Recurvirostra americana, 42. 
Recurvirostride, 42. 
Regulus, calendula, 125. 
satrapa, 125. 
species, 69. 
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Riparia riparia, 105. 
Rissa tridactyla, 129. 


Sayornis pheebe, S81. 
saya, S81. 
Scolecophagus carolinus, 89. 
cyanocephalus, 89. 
Scolopacids, 42. 
Scotiaptex cinerea, 70. 
Seiurus aurocapillus, 69, 116. 
motacilla, 117. 
noveboracensis, 116. 
notabilis, 117. 
Setophaga ruticilla, 69, 120. 
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Spinus pinus, 94. 
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Spizella monticola, 99. 
pallida, 100. 
pusilla, 100. 
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Steganopus tricolor, 42. 
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Strix pratinicola, 68. 
Sturnella magna, 69, S88. 
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Syvlviide, 125. 
Symphemia semipalmata, 50. 
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Synthliboramphus antiquus, 8. 
Syrnium nebulosum, 69. 
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Tantalus loculator, 33. 
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Thryomanes bewickii, 134. 
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Totanus flavipes, 49. 
melanoleucus, 49. 
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species, 69. 
Tringa alpina pacifica, 47. 
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canutus, 45. 
ferruginea, 151. 
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solitarius, 108. 
species, 69. 
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Wilsonia canadensis, 120. 
mitrata, 119. 
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Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 


Xema sabinii, 12. 


Zamelodia ludoviciana, 69, 102. 
Zenaidura macroura, 59. 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 99. 
coronata, 99. 
leucophrys, 98. 
gambelii, 99. 
intermedia, 99. 
querula, 98S. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
September 25, 1902. 

President Teller in the Chair. 

In the absence of the general secretary Mr. Adolph Biersach was 
chosen temporary secretary. 

Applications for membership were received from the following 
persons: Emil 8. Weisse, Elcho, Wis.; Erskine E. Bailey, Little 
Rapids, Wis.; Frederick F. Jahn, Ironwood, Mich.; Glenn W. Camp, 
Mukwonago, Wis.; Henry Severing, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Clarence Olen, Winneconne, Wis.; Nic. H. Terens, Mishicot, Wis.; 
Ephraim D. Oswald, Mishicot, Wis.; Lafayette Ellerson, Big Bend, 
Wis.; E. W. Beebe, Milwaukee; H. E. Haferhorn, Milwaukee; and 
Carl Biersach, Milwaukee. F 

The name of Clarence B. Moore of Philadelphia, Pa., was proposed 
by the Archeological section for honorary membership. 

These applications were referred to the directors for action. 

Mr. Louis Lotz gave an informal account of a trip taken by him 
the past summer to Montezuma Co., Colorado, and to the mesa or 
table-land region of the cliff dwellers. At the conclusion of his 
remarks the speaker was invited to prepare a fuller account of his trip, 
to be read at a subsequent meeting of the society. 


October 30, 1902. 

President Teller in the Chair. Twenty-five members present. 

Mr. A. Biersach gave a report of the meeting of the Biological 
sections held Oct. 9th. 

Mr. C. E. Brown gave a report of the meeting of the archeological 
section held Oct. 23rd. 

The secretary then gave an extended account of the asters of 
eastern Wisconsin illustrated by a series of specimens collected during 
the present autumn. 

Applications for membership were received from Messrs. Henry 
L. Ward, Charles Koubeck, and Dr. J. C. Lange, all of Milwaukee. 

November 28, 1902. 

President Teller in the Chair. Sixty-five persons present. 

Mr. C. E. Brown presented a report of the last meeting of the 
archeological section at which papers were presented by Miss Lapham, 
Dr. Peet and Mr. Gerend. 
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Applications for membership were received from the following: 
Howland Russell, Dr. John Madden, Wm. Segall, Dr. Carl Bruck, James 
K. Mazak, Chas. Quarles, J. W. S. Tomkiewiez and Fremont Utter. 

The President referred to the unfortunate omission of the name 
of one of the oldest and most esteemed members of the archeological 
section from the published list of members. 

Mr. Louis Lotz then read an interesting and extended account of 
a trip undertaken by him in August and September of the present year 
to the Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado and of his investiga- 
tions and explorations among the famous canyons and ancient cliff 
dwellings of that region. 

At the conclusion of his address a vote of thanks was given unan- 
imously to the speaker upon the motion of Mr. H. A. Crosby. 

Mr. Charles H. Doerflinger presented some important and inter- 
esting notes of recent archeological discoveries in southern France. 
He mentioned the discovery in the caves and grottos of this region of 
sculptures and engravings in ivory, horn and bone, representing both 
animals and human beings; and particularly the quite recent dis- 
covery upon the walls of the grottos themselves of both incised and 
painted representations of animals, including the bison, reindeer and 
horse, believed to have been contemporaneous in execution with the 
sculptures and engravings upon bone and ivory. The age of all is 
placed at from 10,000 to 12,000 years before the Christian era. The 
speaker, also called attention to the fortunate joining of forces in 
France by archeologists and geologists and to the desirability of such 
harmony of action in other countries and in Wisconsin. 


December 18, 1902. 

President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. Adotph Biersach presented a report of the biological section 
meeting held Dee. 11. At this meeting Mr. Wm. Vogel exhibited cases 
of butterflies from India; Dr. S. Graenicher, fresh water shells from 
Douglas County; and Mr. Wm. H. Elkey gave an account of the method 
of collecting shells from the Mississippi river for the manufacture of 
buttons. 

By request, the University of Rennes, France, was placed on the 
exchange list of the ‘society. 

Dr. Ernst Hautke and Dr. J. F. Snyder were proposed for active 
membership and Dr. Francois Daleau of Bourg sur Gironde, France, 
was proposed as an honorary member. 

Miss Harriet B. Merrill then favcred the meeting with an enter- 
taining account of a trip taken by her the preceding summer and fall, 
in the course of which she visited the cities of Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, sao Paulo and Santos in Brazil, Buenos Aires in Argentina 
and Ascension in Paraguay, including a brief account of each of these 
places and of a steamboat trip up the Para and Paraguay rivers. 


January 29, 1903. 
President Teller in the Chair. Eighty persons present. 
Mr. Adolph Biersach reported an informal meeting of the generai 
sections held on Dec. Sth. 
Mr. C. E. Brown presented a report of two meetings of the 
archeological section, held on Dec. 29, and Jan. 16, at each’ of which 
a number of papers were presented on subjects of interest. 
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Requests were received from several libraries to exchange with the 
society. These were granted. 

Applications for membership were received from the following: 
Osear Altpeter, Alfred Fischer, Robert Wild, and Wm. Orth. Mr. H. 
L. Ward, the director of the Public Museum then read an interesting 
and comprehensive paper, illustrated with stereopticon slides on 
“Meteors and Meteorities.” 


February 26, 1903. 

President Teller in the Chair. Twenty-five persons present. 

Mr. Adolph Biersach reported a meeting of the biological sections 
held Feb. 12, at which Messrs. Finger, Brown, Lotz, and Teller took 
part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Charles E. Brown reported a meeting of the archeological 
section held Feb. 20, at which papers were read by Prof. Wm. H. 
Beach and Miss Julia Lapham; and papers by J. T. Reede of Calumet, 
Mich., and W. R. Moorehead of Andover, Mass., were read by members 
present at the meeting. | 

Applications for membership were received from the following: 
H. W. Frieden of Mineral Point, Wis., and H. P. Severin of Winne- 
conne, Wis. 

A paper by Ernst Bruncken on the flora of the lake shore region 
of Milwaukee County was read by the secretary. 


March 26, 1903. 

President Teller in the Chair. Fifty persons present. 

Mr. Frank Collins Baker, curator of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences then delivered a lecture, illustrated with stereopticon slides 
upon the subject “Snails; How and Where they Live.” 

At the conclusion of the address, the president expressed the 
thanks of the society to the lecturer. 


April 30, 1903. 

Annual meeting. President Teller in the Chair. — 

Dr. F. C. Mock read a paper on the subject “Comparative Anatomy 
and Evolution’, showing how the obscurities presented by individual 
ontogeny are elucidated by the study of comparative anatomy, and 
how the doctrine of evolution is supported by both. 

The President extended the thanks of the society to the lecturer 
for his able and interesting address. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, summarized as fol- 
lows: 


reece Ola dreamd April) 24, T9086 So scing ectsic dca sles ado ed e's owes $103 11 
Cash received during the year ending April 30, 1903.......... 347 90 
| | $451 O1 

Pots eunccmem te Lor Che! year sii. dele klec ose tee was cae ws $396 35 
reborn priten 0! BOOBS ois) < nj. olen Serge ss sce sere ews Bie eae 54 66 
$451 O1 


The Secretary presented a verbal report. Both reports were 
accepted. 

The Secretary then reported on the meeting of the biological sec- 
tions held April 9th. 
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The next order of business being the election of officers, Dr. G. W. 
Peckham nominated all the present incumbents for the same offices 
and moved that Dr. S. Graenicher be directed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the society for their reelection. The motion was carried and 
the following officers declared reelected. President, E. E. Teller; 
Vice-president, Dr. C. D. Stanhope; Treasurer, L. R. Whitney; Director, 
C. E. Brown; General Secretary, C. E. Monroe. 

The Secretary reported that the directors had voted to recommend 
the amendment of by-law I so as to make the annual dues of non- 
resident members $3.00, or the same as those of resident members. 
The motion was lost. 

Dr. S. Graenicher then moved that the by-law be amended so as 
to make the annual dues of non-resident members two dollars in 
place of one. This motion was carried. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Henry A. Crosby, presi- 
dent of the newly organized Wisconsin Archeological Society, 
announcing the formation of the latter society and requesting 
for it the privilege to assume the publication of the ‘Wisconsin 
Archeologist.” 

On motion of Dr. Peckham, it was voted that this be granted. 


June 4, 1903. 
The regular May meeting, postponed. President Teller in the 
Chair. 
Dr. John Madden gave a very interesting account of his observa- 
tions on wild red foxes on the Door County Peninsula, describing 
their habits and relations to men and domestic animals. 


September 24, 1903. 

Dr. G. W. Peckham in the Chair. Seventeen persons present. 

The resignation of Mr. L. R. Whitney as treasurer was presented. 

The name of Miss F. Schnellenmeyer was presented for member- 
ship. 
a Wm. Finger exhibited a large number of flowering plants col- 
lected in the course of a trip to the Yellowstone Park. Many speci- 
mens of different orders from high altitudes exhibited the same ten- 
dency toward strong development of the underground portions with 
stunting of the upper parts. 

The Secretary presented a few specimens of asters collected at 
Kaukauna and High Cliff, Wis., and offered for examination the 
advance sheets of Kumlein and Hollister’s “List of Wisconsin Birds” 
soon to be issued by the society. 

Miss Harriet B. Merrill spoke of the work upon which she had 
been engaged of studying and identifying the Crustacea collected by 
her during her South American trip. 

Dr. Graenicher spoke of his investigations among the solitary bees 
of the genus Halictus, and gave an interesting account of their habits, 
especially of a semi-social species, many specimens of which occupy 
the same underground tunnel, each female digging off from that her 
saparate apartment and taking turns at keeping watch of the nest- 
opening. 

Mr. C. E. Brown exhibited a specimen of the edible fungus, 
Polyporus frondosus; and also half a dozen species of dragon flies new 
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to Milwaukee County, there having been collected about 70 species in 
the county. 

Dr. Peckham spoke of the habits of the solitary wasps is stinging 
or mutilating their prey and discussed the question as to whether 
there was any other motive or reason for this other than that of mak- 
ing transportation easv by preventing resistance or removing limbs 
which might cause friction. He inclined to the opinion that this was 
the only object sought. 

Mr. Brown gave notice of the recent death of Dr. Ernest Hautke, 
a member of the society and moved that a committee be appointed to 
prepare suitable resolutions. Mr. Brown and Mr. Altschwager were 
appointed such committee. 


. October 29, 1903. 

President Teller in the Chair. Mr. C. L. Mann Secretary pro tem. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Ernest Hautke, a member of 
the Wisconsin Natural History Society, this society has lost a valuable 
member who liberally gave his time and thought to promote its 
success. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded, with assur- 
ance of our deep and respectful sympathy to the afflicted widow and 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. Adolph Biersach presented a report of the meeting of the bio- 
logical sections held October 15th. 

The resignation of Mr. L. R. Whitney was accepted and Mr. Wm. 
Finger elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Adolph Biersach then read a paper on the cultivation of the 
banana and plantain. This was followed by a general discussion and 
reference was made to the question of the cultivation on this conti- 
nent of the Manila hemp plant, a species of Musa. 


December 3, 1903. 
* President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. I. N. Mitchell and Dr. James Zawady were proposed for mem- 
bership, and elected. 
Mr. Henry L. Ward gave an informal account of his late visit to 
the Pacific coast. Mr. C. L. Mann spoke of the trees and wild animals 
of the woods of northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 


January 28, 1904. 
President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. Walter S. Hummel was presented for membership. 
Dr. S. Graenicher read an able and interesting paper on parasitism 
among our wild bees. Miss Denton, Dr. Case and Mr. Ward took 
part in the discussion which followed. 


March 3, 1904. 
The postponed February meeting. President Teller in the Chair. 
Dr. E. C. Case favored the meeting with an interesting explana- 
tion of the newly propounded “Aggregation theory of World Build- 
ing.” Many members took part in the discussion which followed. 


March 31, 1905. 
President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. H. L. Skavelem of Janesville, favored the society with an inter- 
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esting paper on ‘The food of the Canvas-back Duck on Lake Kosh- 
konong, giving the results of his own investigations, and showing the 
food of the duck to be the seeds of species of Potamogeton. 


April 28, 1904. 

The annual meeting. President Teller in the Chair. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and approved and on his 
motion an auditing committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Graenicher, Russell and Case. 

A nominating committee consisting of Messrs. Peckham, Graen- 
icher and Ward was appointed and reported as follows: For Presi- 
dent, E. E. Teller; ‘ Vice-president, H. IL. Ward; Secretary, C. Ei 
Monroe; Treasurer, Wm. Finger; Director, C. E. Brown. As Mr. 
Brown expected to be absent from the city Dr. S. Graenicher was put 
in his place, and the ticket elected by unanimous vote resulting as 
follows: President, E. E. Teller; WVice-president,: Henry L. Ward; 
Secretary, C. E. Monroe; Treasurer, Wm. Finger; to Board of Direc- 
tors, Dr.-S.(Graenicher; 

The general Secretary gave an address on the subject: “Some 
Factors of Evolution.” Messrs. Peckham, Russell and Ward joined in 
the discussion that followed. 

The name of H. L. Skavlem was proposed for membership and he 
was elected. 


May 26, 1904. 

President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. Adolph Biersach, Secretary of sections reported a meeting of 
the biological sections held May 12, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Directors: Botanical Section, Howland 
Russell; Geological Section, C. E. Monroe; Paleontological Section, 
E. E. Teller; Ornithological Section, H. L. Ward; Entomological Sec- 
tion, Dr. S. Graenicher. 

Dr. George W. Peckham then delivered an informal address on the 
subject of “Animal Behavior’, in which he discussed the nature of 
animal intelligence and the distinction between intelligence and 
instinct. Messrs. Graenicher, Case and Ward took part in the discus- 
sion which followed. 


June 30, 1904. 

President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. H. T. Jackson of Milton, was elected a member of the society. 

Mr. Ernest Brunecken gave an extended description of the “Forests 
of the Southern Appalachians”, including the forest conditions of the 
region and the method of reforesting employed .on the Biltmore 
property. 

September 29, 1904. 

President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. H. L. Ward exhibited skins of two subspecies of the Gray 
Squirrel, Sciwrus carolinensis leucotis of the eastern province and S. ¢. 
hypupheus of the western. Both occur together in Racine County, 
showing that this locality is the boundary line between the ranges of 
the two forms. 

Mr. Ward also exhibited a series of casts of skulls beginning with 
that of Pithecanthropus erectus, from the Tertiary of Java, and inelud- 
ing those of the Neanderthal man and the man of Spy, and ending with 
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dolichocephalie and brachycephalic human skulls of the present time, 
showing the character of the first in the series to be intermediate 
between the simian and human types. 

Mr. C. E. Monroe exhibited specimens of Aster diraricatus L. and A. 
leptocaulis Burgess, showing the difference between the former or 
eastern species and the latter which is common in eastern Wisconsin. 
He also showed a series showing the relationship between A. azureus 
Lindh, and A. 1 ris L. as proved by resemblances between both flower 
heads and leaves in variant forms of the two species. 


October 27, 1904. 
President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. C. E. Brown read a detailed and interesting account of the 
display of exhibits of the Philippine Islands at the Louisana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis. 


December 1, 1904. 
President Teller in the Chair. Howland Russell Secretary pro tem. 
Dr. S. Graenicher read an interesting paper on ‘‘The Colors of 
Flowers and their relations to Insect. Visitors.” 
December 29, 1904. 
President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. W. J. Greenleaf gave an informal account of the methods of 
welding metals. 


January 26, 1905. 
President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. H. L. Skavlem of Janesville gave an account of his investiga- 
tions on the food and food habits of the Canvas-back duck during the 
summer of 1904, illustrating his account with specimens of food plants 
obtained at Lake Koshkonong. <A general discussion followed, parti- 
cipated in by Messrs. Russell, Finger, and Bartlett. 

The President called the attention of the members to the very 
small attendance at the meetings of the society. A discussion as to 
the best methods of stimulating interest followed, participated in by 
Messrs. Bartlett, Ward, Skavlem, Russell, Finger and others. On 
‘motion of Dr. Bartlett it was voted that a committee be appointed to 
assist the existing permanent committee on programs in planning and 
providing lectures of a popular character. Messrs. Bartlett, Russell 
and Case were appointed on such committee. 


February 23,.1905. 
President Teller in the Chair. 
Mr. H. L. Ward delivered an interesting and instructive lecture 
on the relations of the public to the Public Museum. 


March 29, 1905. 
President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. Chas. T. Brues, curator of invertebrate zoology at the Public 
Museum gave an interesting address, illustrated by stereopticon slides 
on “The Mexican Cotton Boll-weevil and the Cotton Bollworm.” 

Mr: H. L. Ward proposed the name of C. T. Brues for membership. 


April 27, 1905. 
Annual meeting. President Teller in the chair. 
Mr. Finger presented his report as Treasurer for the past year. 
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Oash on “hand April ;28;09904 2. cin ctee ai, Sie oe ie ee eae ne $4 41 


Cash received during the year ending April 27, 1905.......... 240 16 
; $244 57 

Total disbursements for the syeat sass 6 veces ee alee e nae $27 80 
Gash on hand, Aprily2 7, WO0s si aie. 2 aiatslereoreee rely sie eS ay ery ee 216 77 
$244 57 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. E. Teller; Vice-president, H. L. Ward; General Secretary, 
C. E. Monroe; Treasurer, Wm. Finger; to Board of Directors, Dr. S. 
Graenicher. 

The name of C. G. Carpenter was proposed for membership. 

Dr. E. C. Case delivered an address on “Oecological Features of 
Evolution”. 

The General Secretary called the attention of the society to the 
death of Horace Beach, a member of the society. 


May 25, 1905. 
President Teller in the Chair. 

Mr. H. L. Ward moved that a committee be appointed to arrange 
for the publication of a bulletin. The motion was carried and Messrs. 
Ward, Peckham, and Monroe were appointed such committee. 

Mr. Howland Russell gave a talk on the ‘Milwaukee Arboretum”’. 

Mr. Henry L. Ward spoke on “Eolithic Implements”, exhibiting 
an illustrative series recently obtained for the Public Museum from 
England. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE HISTORY AND HABITS OF 
PARASITIC BEES. 


BY S. GRAENICHER. 


We are rather poorly acquainted with the habits of those bees, 
that lay their eggs in the nests of other bees, instead of construct- 
ing nests of their own. They figure under the name of inqui- 
lines or guest-bees, while the rightful occupants of the nests are 
called host-bees. Some writers invariably make use of the term 
“parasitic bees” when referring to guest-bees in a general way, 
although in at least one instance the larva of the guest-bee has 
been observed as a commensal in the nest of the host-bee, and 
not as a parasite. Our knowledge is especially deficient in re- 
gard to the fate of the egg or larva of the host-bee after one 
or more eggs of the guest-bee have been placed in the same cell 
together with the egg of the host-bee. In this respect I have 
been able to gather the following information from the literature. 
Packard, (1), in referring to nests of Andrena and Halictus, col- 
lected at Salem, Mass., by J. H. Emerton, states that both sexes 
of Nomada imbricata Sm., and several females of Nomada 
pulchella Sm., were found in the nests of Andrena vicina Sm., 
as also some specimens of Nomada imbricata in the cells of 
Halictus parallelus Say. According to Packard “there seems to 
be enough for both genera to feed upon, as the young of both 
host and parasite were found living harmoniously together, and 
the hosts and their parasites are disclosed at the same time.” 

Concerning the relations between the bumble-bee and its 
guest-hee Psithyrus ( copy from Sharp, (2), the following. ‘The 
Bombus and Psithyrus live together on the best terms, and it 
appears probable that the latter do the former no harm beyond 
appropriating a portion of their food supplies. Schmiedeknecht 
says they are commensals, not parasites.” Farther on Sharp re- 
marks: “The cells in which the young of the Psithyrus are 
hatched are very much larger than those of the Bombus and it 
may therefore be presumed are formed by the Psithyrus itself.” 
Fabre, (3), has come across from 2 to 12 eggs of the guest-bee 
Stelis nasuta in the nest of the much larger mason-bee Chalico- 
doma muraria. The several larvae of Stelis nasuta live frater- 


1. A. S. Packard. Guide to the Study of Insects, 6th Ed. (1878), 
p. 142. 
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nally side by side, devour the food supply of the host, grow 
rapidly and spin their cocoons before the host-larva has reached 
one-fourth of its size. According to Fabre’s opinion the latter 
dies of starvation, but he has not been able to verify this by ob- 
servation. In some cases he has found the dry remains of the 
mason-bee among the cocoons of the guest-bee, but he has just 
as frequently discovered nothing whatever of the mason-bee 
larva. There is another guest-bee Diowxys cincta that lays its eggs 
in the nest of Chalicodoma. Fabre, (4), has repeatedly encount- 
ered either the larva or the.imago of Dioxys in the nest of the 
mason-bee, but never the slightest trace of the latter in the same 
cell. Verhoeff, (5), seems to: be the only one who so far has 
witnessed, and described the attack of a parasitic guest-bee on 
the larva of a host-bee. The parasite in this case is Stelis minuta 
Nyl., inhabiting the nest of Osmia leucomelaena Kirby. The 
host-bee constructs her nest in dry blackberry stems-by ex- 
cavating the pith, and forming a funnel m which a fom 
of cells is placed, one above ‘the other. Each cell is partly 
filled with the mixture of honey and pollen usually called “bee- 
bread,” and is separated from the adjoining one by a partition 
made of pieces of green leaves chewed by the bee, so as to form 
a soft pliable mass. Verhoeff emphasizes the following points. 
1. Stelis minuta deposits its egg earlier than the host-bee, and 
in the lower region of the bee-bread. 2. The larva of fie 
parasite hatches a little earlier than that of the host-bee, whose 
ege is situated on top of the bee-bread. 8. Both larvz, which 
at the beginning are of about the same size partake of the bee- 
bread, the host-larva on top, the parasite below. 4. The latter 
gradually increases in size, and consequently advances towards 
the host-larva on top. 5. Finally the parasite, which in the 
meanwhile has beconie twice as large as the host-larva comes in 
contact ‘with the latter, kills it, and eats it. Verhoeff informs us 
that there was a mutual exchange of hostilities between the two 
larve, each trving to grab the other with its mandibles, but that 
finally the parasite succeeded in burying its mandibles in the 
head of the host-larva. The latter was eaten up within 1 or 2 
days. This account given by Verhoeff has been considered 
somewhat in detail for the purpose of comparing his results with 
those obtained by me from observations made on NStelis sexmacu- 


2. D. Sharp. The'Cambridge Natural History, Vol: 6, p. 59. 
3. J. H. Fabre. Souvenirs Entomologiques, Vol. 3. p. 114. 
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lata Ashm. in the nest of Alcidamea producta Cress, a bee of the 
family Osmiine. 

Sharp, (6), sums up the status of our knowledge of the do- 
ings of the larve of parasitic bees in the nests of host-bees. He 
says “in such cases the resulting larve eat and grow more quick- 
ly than the progeny of the host-bee, and so cause it to die of 
starvation. It has been observed that some of these parasitic 
larve, after eating all the store of food, then devour the larve 
they have robbed. In other cases it is possible that the first care 
of the parasitic larva, after hatching, is to eat the rival egg.”’ 

A number of observations made during the last 3 years on a 
few species of parasitic bees of our region (representing the 
genera Stelis, Ooeliorys, and Triepeolus) bring out several new 
points in this connection. 


SlLBEia SEXMACULATA ASHM., A PARASITE OF ALCIDAMEA PRO- 
DUCTA+CRESS,; 


The parasitic bee Stelis sermaculata was described by Ash- 
mead from specimens bred from the nests of Alcidamea producta 
collected by Davidson in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Cal.’ From 
Davidson’s, (7), description of the nest we learn that the Cali- 
fornian Alcidamea producta builds its nest in the stems of the 
elder tree by excavating the broken twigs, and constructing of 
pith and clay the partitions between the cells,,as also those near 
the opening of the nest (the “outer defence’ as Davidson calls 
them). In our region this bee makes the partitions out of pieces 
of chewed leaves, and never usés clay for this purpose. In this 
variation of habits Alcidamea producta remains true to the 
habits in vogue within the family to which it belongs, since some 
species of Osmia utilize clay, while others resort to vegetable 
matter. On July 20, 1903, I witnessed at Cedar Lake, Washing- 
ton County, Wis., a female Alcidamea producta obtaining her 
leaf material from a wild strawberry, Fragaria virginiana, sit- 
uated about 3 m. from her nest. The leaves of this plant are 
rather hairy on the under side, and when thoroughly chewed they 
form a felt-like, pliable mass. Alcidamea flies in the surround- 
ings of Milwaukee from the beginning of June to about the mid- 
dle of August, and selects the dry stems of elder, blackberry, 
sumach, and other plants for nesting purposes. 

The bee-bread in the nest of this bee is comparatively dry, 


os 


eee are: loc. cit: p. 117. 
5. C. Verhoeff. Zoologischer Anzeiger, Vol. 15, p. 41. 
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and forms a conical mass with the slightly curved egg of 2 to 3 
mm. length on top. The newly hatched larva has its head 
directed downward towards the base of the bee-bread. 

During the month of July, 1903, seven nests of this species, 
harboring the parasite Stelis sermaculata either in the egg or 
larval stage were procured, partly from the surroundings of Mil- 
waukee, partly from Cedar Lake (Washington Co.). Of the 24 
cells in these nests 15 were infested by Stelis, a percentage of 62. 

In the following I offer a brief account of the observations 
made on one of these cells, as taken from my notes: 

July 9, 1903. Nest collected at Milwaukee contains 4 cells. 
Third cell (from below) with a parasite. On top 
of the bree-bread an Alcidamea larva, about 3 
days old. On the side of the bee-bread, about half 
way up a Stelis larva feeding on bee-bread. It 
is smaller then the host-larva, and its head is 
directed upward, and towards the posterior end 
of the latter’s body. 

July 18. The parasitic larva has grown considerably but 
is not as large as the host-larva. At 1 P. M. the 
parasite moves upwards a short distance, comes 
in contact with the host-larva, and secures a hold 
on the latter’s side behind the middle of the body. 
The victim at first makes an effort to free itself, 
but offers no serious resistance. The parasite re- 
mains in the same position the whole afternoon, 
sucking the liquid contents of the host’s body. 
The latter gradually perishes, and shrivels. 

July 14. The parasite has released its hold on the dead 
host-larva, and is feeding on bee-bread. It has 
lately increased very much in size. From now 
on the parasite does not pay any more attention 
to the remains of the host. 

In the cell just considered a single parasite was present, but 
in a nest collected at Milwaukee, July 15, 1908, a cell was come 
across with 3 parasitic larvae, all of them on the same side of the 
bee-bread as the head of the host-larva. One of them was sit- 
uated above the middle, not far below the host-larva, the second 
was lower down and directed laterally and the third was below 
the second and quite close to it. In the evening the third parasite, 
which throughout the day (July 15), had been partaking of bee- 
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bread and growing in length reached the second and killed it. 
Four days later this same parasite killed the uppermost one and 
fed‘ on its contents. Two days after this (July 21), the surviving 
parasite killed the host-larva. Both were about equal in size. 

From the study of these 2 infested cells, as also of the remain- 
ing material at my disposal, we are presented with several note- 
worthy facts concerning the instincts of this particular parasitic 
larva. The most conspicuous feature is the pronounced aggres- 
sive tendency of the larva of Stelis sexmaculata as compared with 
the rather tolerant demeanor of the host-larva. It is superiority 
in size and strength that wins the victory in the case of this 
parasite. At the time of the attack the parasite was usually de- 
cidedly smaller than the host. In one instance (nest found at 
Cedar Lake, Washington Co., July 24), the host was at least four 
times as large as the parasite, and still the latter seized the host 
behind the head, and held on as successfully as any of. the larger 
ones. In this case, after the parasite had been allowed to suck 
for a few minutes a slender pin was passed between the head of 
the parasite and the body of the victim, and the former forced 
to release its hold. This was done for the purpose of witnessing 
the effects of the bite, as also the subsequent behaviour of host 
and parasite. The host-larva withdrew the front part of its body 
by unsteady, swaying motions (similar to a human being in a 
dazed condition) but it gradually resumed its former position on 
the bee-bread. A small drop of yellowish fluid oozing from the 
skin behind the head indicated the point of attack. Before long 
it again came into dangerous proximity to the parasite, where- 
upon the latter by a quick motion regained its hold in nearly the 
same spot as before. The host-larva made some lively attempts 
to get rid of the aggressor, but undertook nothing in the way of 
a counter attack. 

Whenever two larve of the parasitic bee Stelis sewmmaculata 
are brought together in the same cell they begin hostilities as 
soon as they come in contact with each other. The one that 
secures the first hold survives, and the victim is subjected to the 
same treatment as the larva of the host-bee. 

The behaviour of the larve of host-bees when brought in 
contact with each other in the same cell differs greatly from that 
of the larvae of parasitic bees. I have experimented along this 
line with the larvz of several species of host-bees, and have not 
yet seen one of the larve injured by its neighbor, although un- 


7. A. Davidson. Entomological News, Vol. 7, p. 316 (Sept., 1896). 
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der certain circumstances the larve of one of the species were 
observed attacking each other. Undoubtedly the degree of toler- 
ance varies in the different species. The most tolerant of the 
species under consideration proved to be Ceratina dupla Say, 
a bee suffering to a great extent from the presence of two 
Ichneumonid parasites in its nests. The tolerance displayed by 
its larva towards the larva of one of these _Ichneumonids (Habro- 
cryptus graenichert Viereck) has been pointed out in a previous 
paper. > (3:) 

On July 9th, 1903, several cells of Ceratina dupla were pro- 
vided each with two eggs, without increasing the food supply. 
In two of the cells the larvae lived long enough to develop into 
pupae on August 4th, and from one of these cells two female 
bees made their appearance, from the other a male and a female. 
These specimens were naturally much smaller than the average 
bee of this species since the larvae had been brought up on half 
rations. Not one of these larvae, while living close together, was 
ever seen to make an attack on the other occupant of the cell. 
This was not even done at the critical period when the food 
supply had become exhausted before the larvae had reached their 
normal development. 

Four larvae from a nest of the leaf-cutter bee, Megachile 
infragilis Cress. procured at Cedar Lake, Washington Co., on 
August Ist, 1905 were experimented with in the same manner 
as the Ceratina larvae. They never attacked each other. But 
when the two larvae in the comparatively narrow cell had grown 
to such an extent that there was not room enough for both of 
them, one was crowded out by the other, and died. This hap- 
pened in both cells under observation. 

From a nest of Osmia atriventris Cress., found in the same 
locality, and on the same date, three larve of different size were 
taken out of their cells, and placed on a portion of bee-bread. 
They were brought face to face to each other, and so close to- 
gether as to be in each other’s way, especially after increasing in 
size. These larve never showed any signs of hostility towards 
each other, but arranged matters by taking up new positions on 
the bee-bread so as to interfere less with each other when feeding. 

The results obtained with the larve of Alcidamea producta 
differed in some respects from those discussed above. Being 
well supplied with material I was enabled to make repeated ex- 
periments with these larvee last summer (1904), as also this year. 
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During the early part of their life the larve of this species live 
quietly side by side, but they gradually become less tolerant, and 
from the age of 5 or 6 days on they often grab each other with 
their mandibles when in close contact. On several occasions I 
have seen one of them secure a firm hold on another’s body, and 
toss it around, without, however, puncturing the skin, or making 
any attempts at feeding on the one attacked. Under these circum- 
stances the larve become very restless, do not feed normally, 
and die before reaching their full development. 

Through the fact that the attack of the Alcidamea-larva does 
not produce any visible injury, while the bite of the parasitic 
larva of Stelis sexmaculata punctures the skin of the host-larva 
I have been led to examine the mandibles of the two larve. In 
the parasite the mandible is simple and sharp-pointed, (Fig. 3), in 
Alcidamea the apex of the mandible is broad and cleft (Fig. 2), 
and this difference in structure explains the difference in the 
result of the bite. The sudden attack of the parasite has evident- 
ly also much to do with the outcome. 

An examination of the mandibles of several other species of 
host-bees gave the following information. Osmia atriventris, 
Cress., Megachile infragilis Cress. and Ceratina dupla Say. 
have larvae with cleft (bidentate) mandibles, while in Calliopsis 
andreniformis Sm., and Prosopis pygmea Cress. the mandibles 
are simple. 

There is a difference in the degree of tolerance as displayed 
by the larva of the host-bee Ceratina on one side and that of the 
host-bee Alcidamea on the other, but even in the latter case the 
actions of the larva have hardly anything in common with those 
of the parasitic larva of Stelis sermaculata. Vhe Alcidamea-larva 
is not hostile during the first days of its existence, and later on it 
attacks only when stimulated by close contact with a neighbor- 
ing larva. Furthermore its bite is ineffective, and is never accom- 
panied by any sucking movements. In NStelis sermaculata the 
biting instinct is in evidence from the beginning, and the larva 
is able to give up its original position on the bee-bread, and ad- 
vance towards its victim. As a result of the bite the skin of the 
latter is pierced, a firm hold is secured, and sucking is begun at 
once. 

The egg of Stelis sermaculata (Fig, 1b), is mostly deposited 
near the base of the bee-bread, but occasionally higher up, and 
in one instance it was lying on top alongside of the host’s egg 
(Fig. la). It is only half as long, and a trifle more than half as 
broad as that of the host, and accordingly the newly hatched 
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parasite is about half as long, as the young host. When fully de- 
veloped the larva of Alcidamea spins its cocoon, hibernates as a 
“resting larva,’ pupates in spring, and emerges some time in 
June. The same applies to its parasite Stelis sermaculata, al- 
though its time of flight begins somewhat later than that of 
Alcidamea. 

The habits of Alcidamea. producta and its parasite Stelis 
sexrmaculata agree in a general way with those of Osmia leucome- 
laena and its parasite Stelis minuta as described by Verhoeff, but 
in several important points they differ very decidedly. Verhoeff 
informs us that the larva of the parasite at first equals in size the 
host-larva, but that at the time of the attack it has become twice 
as large as the latter. He also states that after a combat Mas 
taken place between the two the host-larva succumbs to the at- 
tack of the larger, and more powerful parasite, and is eaten up 
by the latter in the course of a day or two. 

The whole information derived from the study of Alcidamea 
producta and Stelis sexmaculata points to the aggressive instincts, 
and the sharp mandibles of the parasitic larva as the factors de- 
termining the fate of the host-larva. The size and strength of 
the parasitic larva have little, if any influence on the outcome. 
From the start the parasite is only one-half as long as the host, 
and at the time of the attack it may be of only one-fourth the 
length of the Alcidamea-larya, and still perform its deadly work 
with perfect success. The host-larva is doomed from the begin- 
ning. The encounter between the two is an extremely one-sided 
affair, and can not be called a combat, since the acts of hostility 
are evident on the side of the parasite only. The latter instinct- 
ively attacks any larva within its reach, and destroys a larva of its 
own kind in the same manner as it does the host-larva. If there 
be two or more parasites within the same cell all but one will 
have to perish. The victor invariably takes up a large portion 
of the liquid contents of the dead larva, but was never seen to 
eat up the latter entirely. Its essential food is the mixed supply 
of honey and pollen stored away by the host-bee. On this it 
feeds after leaving the egg, and to this it returns soon after the 
death of its victim. 


BEES OF THE GENUS CGELIOXYS IN THE NESTS OF LEAF- 
CUTTER BEES. 


1. Ceeliorys lucrosa Cress*. A _ parasite of Megachile 


addenda Cress. 
The leaf-cutter bee Megachile addenda selects the de- 
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serted burrows of coleopterous larve in partly decayed 
branches or logs laying on the ground. After clearing out such 
a burrow the bee proceeds to construct its cells with pieces cut 
out of green leaves in the manner characteristic of the leaf-cutter 
bees. Such a cell is about half filled with bee-bread, and an egg 
5mm. in length deposited on the surface. One or more cells 
are constructed, and the opening of the nest filled with minute 
particles of chewed wood. 

A nest of this species from the neighborhood of Milwaukee, 
was opened on September 3, 1903, and found to contain two 
cells, one of which as later events showed was infested by 
Celioxys. <A: visit of Celioxys lucrosa to this nest was noted 
the day before. The following gives an account of the happen- 
ings inside of the infested cell. 

September 3, 1902. Host-egg present, no parasite visible. 

September 5. The host-larva hatches in the afternoon. 

September 8. Host-larva alive, has grown considerably. 
Around noon the head of a second larva 
(Caliorys) with extremely long, slender, 
and curved mandibles (Fig. 5), makes its 
appearance from out of the depth of the 
rather soft food-supply, biting aimlessly 
in different directions, and within a short 
time piercing the body of the host-larva. 
Later on the parasite withdraws, and 
feeds on bee-bread, opening and closing 
its long mandibles which seem to be 
rather unfit for this pupose. The attacks 
on the host-larva are renewed from time 
to time, and during these the parasite is 
seen sucking the body juices of the 
victim. The latter finally dies from the 
repeated attacks without ever having of- 
fered any noteworthy resistance. It does 
not seem possible that the larva of the 
leaf-cutter bee with its comparatively 
small mandibles could ever successfully 
resist an adversary armed with such for- 
midable weapons of attack. The head of 
the parasite has a hard brown covering 


*This species seems to be C. lucrosa, Cress, but it may prove to be 
an undescribed species. 
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September 8. which furnishes support to the enormous 
mandibles, and at the same time protects 
the head from an attack. 


September 9. The body of the dead host-larva has not 
been entirely eaten by the parasite. 
September 12. The Coliorys-larva has moulted. In its 


new form it has a white head with small 
mandibles (Fig. 6), and resembles some- 
what the larva of the leaf-cutter bee. The 
large sickle-shaped mandibles, and the 
brown flattened head-shield have been en- 
tirely cast aside. 

September 16. The parasitic larva has gradually lost its 
former slender form, and looks much like 
a host-larva. The dry remains of the leaf- 
cutter larva are still in the nest. 

September 13. Parasite dead. , 

2. Celioxys rufitarsis, Sm., a parasite of Megachile melano- 
phea, Sm., and Megachile latimanus, Say. 

Megachile melanophewa constructs its cells in the ground, 
mostly not more than 6 or 9 cm. below the surface. A nest of 
this species was examined at Cedar Lake, Washington Co., July 
13, 1903. The. only cell in it was inhabited by a Calioxys-larva 
and. not a trace of the leaf-cutter Jarva could be founda fie 
parasitic larva in this case closely resembled the newly hatched 
larva of Cealiorys lucrosa described above, and it passed 
through its first moult on July 16 with the same results as in the 
other. case. On August 12, it pupated, and the bee Celioxys 
rufitarsis emerged September 4. 

A nest of Megachile latimanus, another species nesting in the 
ground: was visited by the parasitic bee Owliorys rufitarsis 3 
times on the afternoon of July.13,.1903, also at Cedar Lake? Wie 
following day it was opened. It contained an unfinished cell 
with an egg of the parasite, 24 mm. long but no egg of the host- 
bee. This egg of Celicrys rufitarsis hatched July 17, giving a 
duration of the egg stage of 4 days. The larva died before moult- 
ing on July 28. 

Through this nest I became acquainted with the mode of ovi- 
position of Celioxys which is quite unique in its way. With the 
sharp and rigid end of its abdomen the bee pierces the inner 
layer of leaves forming the cell, and into the slit thus formed it 
forces the egg. (Fig. 4b.) The latter is not of nearly equal 
width throughout as the egg of the average bee, but broadens 
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out considerably at its anterior (cephalic) pole. On account of 
its peculiar shape the egg can not pass through the slit in its 
entirety. With its lower two-thirds it is resting between the 
inner and the adjoining layer of leaves while the upper portion 
protrudes slightly into the bee-bread. This mode of oviposition 
explains the purposes served by the characteristic structure of the 
conical sharp-pointed abdomen in Oclioxys. 

In the nests discussed above either a single egg or a single. 
larva of the parasite Caliorys had been come across in the same 
cell, but at Cedar Lake on September 26, 1903 a nest of Megachile 
latimanus was found with 4 eggs of the parasite in one cell. They 
were not far apart from each other, but all of them were situated 
nearer to the bottom of the cell than to the surface of the bee- 
bread. 

The host-bee Megachile latimanus extends its nest-building 
activity into the first half of October and its parasite Colioxrys 
rufitarsis is still in evidence at this time of the year. On October 
3, 1903, a female of this parasitic bee was captured at Milwaukee 
flying around an embankment in search of the nests of its host, 
and a dissection of this specimen brought 4 eggs to view, one of 
which was ready to leave the body, while the others were in dif- 
ferent stages of development. ‘This bee, our largest species of 
Ceclioxrys is, as fe have seen a parasite of two species of Megachile 
that build their nests in the ground. It produces at least two 
broods.a year, the bees of the first appearing around the begin- 
ning of July from hybernated specimens (probably passing the 
winter as larvze), those of the second brood coming out about 2 
months later. Besides the specimen reared from the nest of 
Megachile melanophea I obtained an additional one from a nest 
of M. latimanus opened at Milwaukee on July 20, 1904. The 
larva in this case spun its cocoon on July 23, pupated on August 
1, and emerged as a bee on August 20. 

While the larva of Stelis sexrmaculata the parasite of 
Alcidamea producta is equipped with simple and sharp, but not 
large mandibles, the larva of Celiorys leaves the egg with mand- 
ibles of. enormous dimensions. These are very effective as weap- 
ons of attack but rather inconvenient for their owner when the 
latter is engaged in taking up food. Several days after the larva 
has appeared on the surface of the bee-bread, a period sufficiently 
long for the parasite to perform its deadly work, mandibles and 
head-shield are thrown off by moulting, and replaced by a round 
head with short mandibles. Before the moulting process we have 
the head of a rapacious larva, afterwards one more adapted to 
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the life of the average bee-larva. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the presence of such a larva in the cell of a leaf-cutter bee 
means certain death to the rightful owner. 


TRIEPEOLUS HELIANTHTE ROR., A PARASITE OF MELISSOUVES 
TRINODIS. ROB. 


Melissodes trinodis, a ground inhabiting bee digs down per- 
pendicularly to a depth of about 8 cm., then turns off obliquely 
for a short distance, and continues in a perpendicular direction. 
The cells are somewhat thimble-shaped, their walls are formed of 
hardened clay with a very smooth and polished inner surface. 
They are filled about one-half with bee-bread. 

The visit of the parasite Triepeolus helianthi to a nest of 
Melissodes trinodis on August 17, 19083 led me to open the nest 
on the day following. Two cells were exposed, one unfinished, 
the other closed, and showing the white, opaque egg of the host, 
3mm. in length on the surface of the bee-bread. Nothing else 
was observed on this date. My further notes are as follows: 
August 20, 8 P. M. The Melissodes-egg seems to be near the 

point of hatching. . 

August 21, 6 A. M. The recently hatched host-larva is dead, 
and has evidently been killed by a para- 
site. Close to it on the bee-bread is the 
dead body of a parasitic larva with long 
curved mandibles (Tviepeolus helianthi). 
Crawling lively around the smooth wall 
of the cell, above the bee-bread another 
larva of Triepeolus is observed, making 
biting movements. After a while this 
larva crawls down to the bee-bread, and 
bites the body of the dead parasite a few 
times in succession. Later on the sharp 
mandibles of a third parasite appear from 
below the surface of the bee-bread, also 
making biting movements. 

8 A. M. Only one parasite alive, crawling around 
the wall. On the bee-bread the dead 
bodies of the two other parasites, as also 
of the host-larva. Any interference with 
the cell causes the parasite to open and 
close its mandibles several times. This 
larva has a number of flat lateral appen- 
dages (Fig. 7), organs of locomotion that 
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August 21,6 A. M. enable the ittsect to crawl around. The 
mandibles are, in size and appearance 
very similar to those of Owlioxys (Fig. 5). 

August 23. The parasite is now spending most of its 
time on the bee-bread, feeding. It is not 
quite as agile as previously, but still mak- 
ing biting movements when disturbed. 
These are always performed in the same 
characteristic manner. At first the mandi- 
bles are pushed deep down into the bee- 
bread, closed and held quietly in this posi- 
tion for a few seconds. After this they are 
retracted so as to leave only their tips in 
contact with the bee-bread, and then 
opened and closed several times in rapid 
succession. 

August 24. The larva has moulted. The mandibles 
are small and the lateral appendages have 
nearly disappeared. In its present form 
the larva does not leave the bee-bread, 
and the biting movements are not-as pro- 

. nounced as formerly. 

August 25. Parasite dead. 

A second nest of Melissodes trinodis dug out on August 25, 
1903 furnished a cell with a larva of the parasite that had already 
moulted some time before. The lateral appendages were not in 
evidence in this larva, and it therefore seems probable that after 
the first moult has taken place, and the larva has begun a sede- 
tary life on the bee-bread these appendages gradually disappear. 
(Fig. 8.) In the cell under consideration no remains of a host- 
larva could be discovered, but the dead bodies of two more para- 
sites were found on the bee-bread. In this cell, as in the one from 
the first nest three parasitic larvae have been waging war on 
each other for the sole possession of the cell and its contents. 

The parasitic larva of Triepeolus helianthi with its powerful 
mandibles and its head-shield resembles very closely the larvae 
of our two species of Cwelioxys referred to in this paper. But in 
Triepeolus we become acquainted with a new feature in the make- 
up of a bee-larva, viz., organs of locomotion that enable the owner 
to leave the bee-bread and crawl around on the interior of the 
cell. One of these parasites on the smooth wall may be in a 
more favorable position to attack than one below on the bee- 
bread. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A consideration of the facts now in our possession from dif- 
ferent sources leads to the following conclusions, regarding the 
larval habits of those bees that deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees. 

In some cases we are probably not dealing with parasitism 
at all but with commensalism, where the larve of the host-bee 
and the intruder live quietly together, and reach their final de- 
velopment. Such seems to be the case with the species of 
Nomada in the nests of Andrena and Halictus as reported by 
Packard. The larve of Stelis nasuta, several of which according 
to Fabre live together in the same cell of Cholicodoma without at- 
tacking each other also seem to be commensals although we do 
not know whether they finally attack the host-larva or are indi- 
rectly the cause of its death by starvation. Stelis minuta observed 
by Verhoeff in the nest of Osmia leucomelena and NStelis sex- 
maculata observed in our surroundings in the nest of Alcidamea 
producta are both decidedly parasitic, Stelis sermaculata attack- 
ing with equally destructive results the host-larva as well as a 
larva of its own kind. 

Parasitism among bees produces some very important 
changes in structure (hypermetamorphosis) and habits of the 
larvee as demonstrated by the species of Celiorys and Triepeolus 
treated in this paper. The extraordinary development of the 
mandibles of these larve would seem to be quite out of propor- 
tion to their needs if the destruction of the harmless host-larva 
were the only thing to be accomplished. But when we remember 
the fact that these parasites are frequently present to the number 
of two or more in one cell, and have to fight with each other for 
the undisputed ownership of the cell, then the question suggests 
itself whether these weapons of attack, as also the peculiar organs 
of locomotion in the larva of Triepeolus have not been developed 
as a result of the struggle of these larve among themselves. 

To my knowledge several writers have attempted to explain 
the origin of parasitism among bees. A more extended acquain- 
tance with the larval life of guest-bees, as well as of host-bees 
from different regions of the globe might furnish a more solid 
foundation for a theory of this kind. The various degrees of tol- 
erance exhibited by the larve of different species of host-bees 
might have to be considered in this respect, and for this reason 
I have laid especial stress on the pronounced tolerance of the 
larva of the host-bee Ceratina dupla, the lesser degree of tolerance 
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of the larva of the host-bee Alcidamea producta, and the aggres- 
sive tendency of the larva of the parasitic bee Stelis sermaculata. 
Fig. 1. 
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Diagrammatic longitudinal section through a cell in 
the nest of Alcidamea producta Cress. 

a. Egg of Alcidamea. b. Egg of parasite Stelis. 
Mandible larva of Alcidamea producta Cress. 
Mandible of larva of parasite Stelis sermaculata 
Ashm. 

Diagrammatic longitudinal section through lower 
half of a cell of Megachile latimanus Say. 

a. Ege of Megachile. b. Egg of parasite Cwelioxys. 
Head of larva of parasite Celioxys rufitarsis Sm., 
before 1st moult. 

Larva of parasite Triepeolus helianthi Rob., before 
Larva of parasite T'riepeolus helianthi, Rob., before 
1st moult. ; 

The same several days after Ist moult. 


CANVAS-BACK DUCK FOOD. 


H. L. SKAVLEM.** 


** A Dstract of a paper read at the April meeting of the Wis- 
consin Natural History Society (1904) and published in full in 
The Northwestern Sportsman, 1905, pp. 161-164, 236-240. 

Ornithologists have been accustomed for many years to copy 
Wilson’s description of food habits of the canvas-back duck with 
reference to its fondness for “wild-celery,” Vallisneria spiralis, 
and the good effect of the same on the flavor of the flesh. The 
writer shot canvas-back duck on Lake Koshkonong for a quarter 
of a century, believing that the Vallisneria was the bait which at- 
tracted the birds to the lake, but in locating the celery beds found 
that the duck usually chose other spots where no celery was to 
be found, although examination of their stomach always revealed 
“buds” having a strong taste of celery presumably derived from 
the Vallisneria. Very often they would settle on the great sub- 
merged meadows of pondweed (Naidaceae) locally called moss or 
sedge. 

During the season of 1895 the writer discovered in examin- 
ing masses of this floating pondweed that the so-called “celery- 
buds” were none other than the terminal buds of this plant. This 
explained their indifference to the Vallisneria and fondness for 
localities where the pond-weed (Potamogeton pectinatus) was 
abundant since the latter forms the real food of the ducks. 

An examination of the literature on the subject reveals a sur- 
prising number of incorrect assumptions and erroneous state- 
ments on the part of various authors, regarding the food of the 
canvas-back. Wilson states that the ducks feed on a plant “said 
to be a species of Vallisneria” growing on fresh water shoals, and 
that they dive to tear out and obtain the roots which have the ap- 
pearance of small celery. It appears that Wilson had in mind the 
common “eel-grass” (Zostera marina) and not Vallisneria at all. 
Nuttall (Amer. -Ornith., JII p..29) corrects Wilson’s error and 
states that the birds feed on the tender parts of the root of the 
“sea-wrack.” Audubon in his great work overlooks Nuttall’s 
correction and repeats Wilson’s remarks on Vallisneria. Chap- 
man (Hand-book of Birds of Eastern N. Amer., 6th Edit. (1903), 
p. 111) describes the favorable effect of wild celery on the flavor 
of the canvas-back. If for “wild celery” we substitute Naidaceae 
(which includes Zostera (eel-grass), Ruppia (ditch-grass) and the 
species of Potamogeton (pond-weed), Zizania (wild-rice), Hydro- 
cardiaceae (to which Vallisneria belongs) we have the pro- 
per list of food plants. At Lake Koshkonong it was found that 
“celery-buds” (Potamogeton pectinatus) formed from 60% to 
80% of the ducks’ food. 
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OECOLOGICAL FEATURES OF EVOLUTION. 


BY E. C. CASE. 


The attention that has been called to the principle of adaptive 
radiation by the recent papers of Prof. Osborn and his followers 
in the American Naturalist has led to the suggestion that some 
good might be derived from viewing the subject from a slightly 
different standpoint. Osborn has concerned himself with a 
demonstration of the fact that in successive periods the various 
phyla have developed in a diffuse way producing a large number 
of torms peculiarly adapted to the local conditions and that this 
process has been repeated with close similarity in each period. 
Other writers have concerned themselves with the way in which 
the adaptations have been produced; all writers have looked at 
the subject from the standpoint of the animal. ‘It seems worth 
while to look at the subject from the standpoint of the environ- 
ment; to analyze the environment in order to detect its possibili- 
ties in influencing the change in the animal form. 

For the purposes of the discussion it is recognized that adap- 
tation is as much a fact as heredity and its processes as much of 
a mystery. With the processes the dicussion has nothing to do 
nor even whether the environment induces the adaptations; it is 
assumed that the environment changes and that the adaptation 
follows the environment. 

Most of the points gone over have been discussed before and 
are even the classics of the literature of evolution but so far as I 
know no one has attempted to place the environment in the fore- 
ground of the discussion. This our increasing knowledge of the 
principles of physiography and of the climate and surface of geo- 
logical areas will enable us to do with increasing value. 

New names do not explain old problems and the few intro- 
duced here are only used for the purposes of clarity. 

For simplicity in approaching the subject let us take a con- 
crete example. An animal (the principles seem equally applica- 
ble to plants but the author’s limitations compel him to turn to 
animals for illustrations) of generalized structure and potential 
variability enters by migration a new region; the overwhelming 
chances are that it will encounter one of two conditions, either 
the sum of its contacts with its new environment (using the term 
environment in its widest sense, food, competion, enemies, 
climate, surface, breeding places, etc.,) will be hostile to the new 
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form, environmental hostility (lack of adaptation in the animal), 
or the sum of its contacts with the environmental will be favorable, 
environmental hospitality (adaptation in the animal). The third 
possibility, that the animal will find the sum of its contacts so 
exactly balanced between the two- that their effects will be 
neutralized is so remote that its occurence can only be considered 
as an interesting possibility. There will of course be all grades 
of hospitality and of hostility from the superlative to the least 
possible that will result in the triumph or extinction of the 
animal. 

Should the animal encounter environmental hostility its 
habits or structure or both must become altered (adapted) or the 
form will perish, and its variants will be more liable to persist 
than the parent. Should it encounter environmental hospitality 
it would survive and variations would be more liable to extinction 
than to preservation (see below). 

The environment of any life form is not necessarily the sum 
of all the factors that we can appreciate. There may be many 
things of which we have no consciousness which bear impor- 
tantly on the form; or things which we can appreciate only by 
an effort, or things which we appreciate but to which we attach 
no value. To take one of the least complex instances, we appre- 
ciate the color of a flower only through an artifically cultivated 
aesthetic sense but that color is often the determinant factor in the 
environment of the flower or the insect which visits it. The 
possible number of differing sums of cOntacts is so enormous that 
it is possible and probable that no two groups of animals have 
exactly the same. 

_ The fact that forms in a condition of seeming environmental 
hospitality do develop new forms is explainable on the supposi- 
tion that there are unperceived factors in the environment or 
that of those perceived we have given an undue importance 
to one or more and the sum of contacts may have a reversed 
sign from our determined answer. The very fact of environ- 
mental hospitality must in time produce an opposite condition. 

The condition of environmental hostility may result from two 
sources. 

I. From contact with other animals. This may be again 
subdivided into two parts. Active hostility and passive hostility. 
Active hostility of the environment would mean the attacks upon 
the life of the animal by predatory forms; perhaps also the attacks 
of parasites and even bacterial invasions. So far as the animal is 
preyed upon by other animals it forms an element of hospitality 
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in the environment of the predatory form and conversely if it 
finds forms in the new region which it preys upon they become 
elements of hospitality in its environment. So complex are the 
relations that the introduction. of an element of hostility to one 
form may result in an increase of hospitality to another as when 
a predatory form abandons the refuse of its meal to the carrion 
feeders. Darwins classic example of the relation between the 
number of cats and the clover crop of a neighborhood is a case 
in point. . 

Passive hostility of the environment from animals is almost 
if not quite the same as the hostility of inanimate things. The 
competition for food, breeding places, etc., among different forms 
and among individuals of the same species; it involves the 
struggle for existence among life forms. 

II. From contacts other than animal. Under this head must 
be grouped a large series of contacts which can only be suggested 
within the limits of this article. Climate, this may be favorable 
or unfavorable to the new form in its tendency to drought, 
humidity, great range of temperature or stability of temperature. 
Surface, the rough or broken surface, hills, plains, plateaus or 
swamps; each would afford peculiar possibilities for or against 
food, protection, breeding places, etc. Rocks and soils, affording 
facilities of burrowing, etc. Hydrographic features as rivers, 
lakes, each carrying its aid or opposition to the new comer. The 
list might be extended almost indefinitely but would have to be 
varied for each form and almost for each individual. 

Should the animal encounter conditions of hostility in its new 
environment its only chance for survival would be the develop- 
ment of new structures or habits that would enable it to use more 
or fewer than the original contacts or be able to use or resist the 
originally hostile contacts in such a way as to alter their effect 
from hostility to hospitality. 

At this point another element must be considered, that of 
time. This element is worthy of rather more consideration than 
it has already received. The assumption of unlimited time is one 
that paleontology has inherited from its foster-mother geology 
and the assumption has also tinged the writings on recent 
zoology. The form in an hostile environment has but two goals 
before it, adaptation or extinction. That the latter has been com- 
monly attained we have ample evidence. The change in the en- 
vironment which renders it hostile to the animal may be sudden 
or very slow. In the former case the animal has small chance for 
survival. Such a case would be the introduction by migration of 
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a predatory form as the introduction of the hunter with his gun, 
into regions previously unvisited. The burning of forests and 
prairies; volcanic eruptions, etc., would have only a very local 
effect, upon species of limited distribution, upon varieties or 
races and even on individuals. But the clearing off of the estab- 
lished forms may open the way for the introduction of migrant 
forms; this is especially well illustrated in the occupaton of burnt 
over lands by the new forms of plant life. In every case swift 
extinction will follow if the animal does not produce changed 
form or habit fitted to the changed environment. If the neces- 
sary change is one involving habit the possibilities of the animal 
responding in time to avoid extinction are greatly increased but 
this depends in a large measure on the potential variability of the 
animal; the seals return year after year to the same breeding 
place and to almost certain extinction. The English Sparrow on 
the other hand has developed familiar habits and breeds on the 
structures that man has erected in place of the destroyed forest. 
The chimney swallow has accepted the chimney in place of the 
hollow tree and the work of man has become an element of hospi- 
tality in their environment. The birds mentioned have developed 
habits in time to profit by the changed environment, it is doubt- 
ful if the seal will do so. 

Adaptations in structure or function would require a much 
longer time and could not possibly win out against any sudden 
change but might do so through the long time involved in 
changes due to geological development of changed land surfaces 
and climates. This last statement must not be interpreted to 
mean that a suddenly developed new form as one of DeVries 
primroses or any sport that becomes established would neces- 
sarily encounter environmental hostility at the beginning; for the 
new structure, function or habit might, in the rare instances when 
such a form is established, present a peculiar combination of char- 
acters that will enable it to seize upon a hitherto unoccupied 
group of contacts and so experience environmental hospitality 
from the start, although the parent stem from which it developed 
was also in the same state; much the larger number of the varia- 
tions however, would experience a hostility so great as to cause 
extinction. 

Such is the course of ordinary morphological development 
following the changes of the environment and the plentiful in- 
stances of extinction are ample evidence that the failure of animal 
forms to produce their change in time has been no inconsidera- 
ble factor. It is not presumed that given sufficient time any form 
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could produce any required change, for we. know that many forms 
in profiting by unoccupied groups of contacts have developed a 
specialization from which they could never retreat, for so narrow 
is the line between hospitality and hostility that any change in 
their environment will render it violently hostile, even to extinc- 
tion. 

Changes in the environment that would produce a hostility of 
the second type described above (climate, surface, etc.) would be 
less liable to produce extinction and more liable to result in the 
survival of slightly changed forms than changes of the first type 
(other animals). As will be shown below slow changes are -ample 
to account for the process described as mutation by Scott and 
“definite variation” by Osborn. 

Environmental hospitality as defined above is the condition 
when the sum of any animals contacts with its environment is 
favorable. It may be discussed under the same two heads as 
environmental hostility. 1. Contacts with other animals. 2. 
Other contacts. 

The first of these may be reduced to nil. By environmental 
isolation would be expressed the fact that the new form would 
not come into contact, either actively or passively, with other 
animals. It is obvious that this condition might occur in regions 
that were crowded with other animals if the habits or structure of 
the form permitted it to seize on a group of contacts that were 
not occupied by some other form, and if it was not an acceptable 
prey to other animals. This conception is a most useful one as 
it explains the possibility of the introduction of new forms and 
their development, even luxuriant development, in regions that 
are seemingly already crowded. 

Environmental isolation may be found immediately by 
an animal entering a new region or it may be achieved 
after a period of hostility; after a period of successful 
competition with other forms in passive hostility, or after a 
period of active hostility when the predatory form has become 
for some reason reduced, or by the development of new habits 
or structures which would render it independent of the other 
forms. (Environmental isolation might exist in envronmental 
hostility but it would be rare as it is such a powerful factor on 
the positive side of environmental hospitality). 

There is no thinkable isolation from contacts other than 
animal. 

Environmental hospitality once attained the perpetuation 
and increase of the animal would be assured. But the very in- 
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crease of the animal due to the hospitality. would introduce a 
feature of hostility. The often calculated results of the un- 
checked increase of even the slowest breeding animals show how 
quickly the possibilities of the hospitable environment would be 
taxed and the very number of individuals would introduce the 
factor of passive hostility among animals of the same species. 
Moreover the increase in numbers would afford the most hospi- 
table field for the development of predatory habits, or the con- 
centrated attacks of hostile factors, as wolves follow herds of deer 
or buffalo, or diseases attack communities of plants or animals. 

Environmental hospitality presents two other phases. 1. 
Environmental diversity. 2. Environmental monotony. In the 
first the sum of favorable contacts includes a great variety of 
factors as variable climate, diversified surface, complex food sup- 
ply, etc. The second would be the reverse of this, a simple climate 
with monotonous surface and simple food supply, such a condi- 
tion would obtain in the deeper ocean or lake waters, the surface 
of an ocean or lake far from the shores or the surface of a large 
plain, plateau or desert. 

It is readily seen that a region might be diverse to one form 
and monotonous to another as a plain might have a variable 
climate which would be of importance to one form and indiffer- 
ent to another while the other factors were in common. The 
two conditions, environmental diversity and monotony would re- 
sult very differently. In the first the diversity would render it 
more probable that varieites would find a favorable sum of con- 
tacts and so become permanent as species while it would at the 
same time indefinitely postpone the approach of passive hostility 
among the individuals for the varieties though more liable to ex- 
tinction than in a condition of environmental hostility would be 
less liable than in a condition of environmental monotony. 

On the other hand animals developing in a condition of en- 
vironmental monotony would soon arrive at a condition of over- 
crowding and passive hostility among the individuals, for the 
poverty of the environment would place the varieties even in their 
inception in a condition of hostility while those which bred true 
to the parent would experience hospitality and survive; the re- 
sult would be large numbers of individuals of the same species. 
A good example of this is where animals essentially terrestrial 
have passed over to an aquatic habit, as the marine reptiles; they 
are limited in the number of genera and species far beyond the 
land reptiles. As the varieties would constantly fail and the in- 
dividuals increase passive hostility would soon supervene and the 
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number of individuals would reach a limit. As it is evident that 
although the passive hostility might encourage the development 
of forms the environmental monotony would limit the number ; it 
is possible that we have here the explanation of the survival of 
archaic forms such as the genus Lingula among brachiopods and 
the Sphenodon among reptiles. 

In an absolutely monotonous environment there would be no 
possibility of the survival of a variety. 

In environmental diversity the hospitality of the region would 
permit the persistance of a large number of varieties this might 
be carried to such a degree that the hospitality of the region for 
a variety might be determined by one minute feature 1. ‘e. the 
animal would be highly specialized or minutely adapted. As the 
dependence of the Yucca plant on a single species of moth for 
its fertilization. 

Placing the environment of a developing form in the fore- 
ground allows of a reinterpretation of several factors of evolu- 
tion long in use. Such as the Mutation of Scott, the Definite 
Evolution of Osborn and his Homoplasy; the Vital Principle of 
various authors. All of these assume that to some extent at 
least the animals pursue their development independent of the en- 
vironment, in spite of the environment; that they successfully 
resist permanent environmental hostility. Williams recognized 
this in his Biological Geology, p. 35, where he says “When, how- 
ever, we are led to ask how the adjustments came about in geo- 
logical time, we have to choose an answer from these two 
possibilities, viz., either (a) slowly progressing and relatively con- 
stant evolution has taken place among organisms constantly 
struggling together and varying or (b) faunas become rapidly ad- 
justed to new conditions, attaining a biological equilibrium, and 
then maintain that equilibrium with extremely slight variation for 
great periods of time, under like conditions, but quickly and rapid- 
ly suffer specific modification whenever the environment changes, 
and the equilibrium is thus disturbed.” 

Elsewhere in his book he assumes that faunas shift geogra- 
phically but says that it is ‘natural to suppose” that new species 
would develop in the process. This would only be possible if 
the environment changed in character as well as geographically. 
That is ifa shoreline retreated by elevation of the sea bottom and 
new species developed in the process it is fair, even imperative, to 
assume that the shore line has changed somewhat in the char- 
acter of the bottom, water, temperature, etc. 

Mutations or definite evolution can only, from the very nature’ 
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of the case, appear in the higher taxonomic groups as genus, 
family, order, etc., and an examination of their characters shows 
that this is rather more apparent than real. A genus, family, or 
order is only a group of characters, whose definite variants form 
the next lower class. As a genus is only a group of characters 
it can have no definite life, no individuality, and there can be no 
determinate influence working upon it; it can only exist in the 
fact that a group of variants, species, unite in having common 
characters. The species is the nearest, possible approach to tax- 
onomic unity, as it is by conception the group having the largest 
number of common characters; to carry the division one step 
farther into the individual would result in a wholly natural 
classification 1. e. chaos in our artificial systems. As the species 
is only a group of individuals profiting by adjustment to a hospi- 
table sum of contacts it follows that the genus exists only.in the 
fact that certain elements in this sum of contacts are common to 
the group of species. So long as the environment retains a fun- 
damental group of contacts, so long will the species having com- 
mon characters 1. e. the genus, persist. The mutation of a genus 
is the slow accommodation of a group of species to a fundamental 
change in the environment while around this play a large num- 
ber of specific changes due to the less important but more obvious 
changes in the environment. 

Mutations are not in defiance of the environment but a close 
response to its fundamental most slowly changing elements. 
Williams in his distinction between mutation and variation does 
not use this point of view. He says. Bull, U. S. G. S. p. 210, varia- 
tions are “differences expressed by specimens of the same species 
—differences arising coincidentally with extension of geogra- 
phical distribution and changes in condition of the environment.” 
Mutations are “changes of form that are coincident with passage 
of time, and hence to generational succession under conditions of 
life so nearly the same that extinction of the race does not result.” 
This is the idea of Scott’s Mutations and Osborn’s Definite Evo- 
lution; the idea here proposed is that mutation is as much a re- 
sponse to the changing environment as variation but that it is 
the visible concurrence of different species in a common line of 
change determined by the fundamental features of the environ- 
ment and their change. 

It is interesting just at this point to examine somewhat the 
work of DeVries and Burbank in the light of a possible expla- 
nation, on this line. DeVries work was, as all know, done on a 
species of Primrose, some times referred to as the Asses Weed, 
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or Onagrathe (Oenothera lamarckiana). This weed was intro- 
duced into Europe from Virginia in 1613. Introduced into Hol- 
land it soon became acclimated and is cultivated there; it also 
grows there in a wild and uncultivated state having escaped from 
gardens. One species the lamarckiana is especially abundant 
about the city of Hilversum. In 1875 it was noticed that in this 
district this species showed unusual vigor and remarkable powers 
of dispersal and multiplied in profusion. 

Here is evidently, a case where a species has found a chance 
to grow to large numbers in a new environment, it has evidently 
found hospitality; but that the hospitality attained is not abso- 
lute is shown by the fact that the species was in a violent state of 
change, variants being produced in large numbers and indiscrim- 
inately for DeVries notes that many of the varieties are evidently 
less well fitted to survive than the parent. His idea is that the 
mutation is a period of the species life and independent of en- 
vironment but its history shows that it is essentially a migrant 
form in a new environment. He says “ordinarily the principal 
period of mutation is found at the earliest stage of the species, at 
the time of its birth, but this is not absolute. However, the phase, 
or the entire group of phases, of plasticity, is more or less brief in 
comparison with the rest of its existence.” This idea Burbank 
denies in that he says it is not a period of the species existence 
but a condition of the species which he claims to be able to pro- 
duce at will. As quoted by Harwood in the April Century, 1905, 
Burbank says: “The life forces are constantly pressing forward to 
obtain any space which can be occupied, and, if they find an open 
avenue, always make use of it as far as heredity permits.” His 
idea of DeVries mutation is the disturbance of the life processes 
of a plant by crossing and the resultant confusion of hereditary 
processes, the inertia of the influence of each parent in the off- 
spring in an automatic attempt to produce characters which were 
proper for its own environment resulting in abundant sporting. 

- Both have evidently recognized the disturbed condition of the 
environment which Burbank has produced and DeVries dis- 
covered; the environment of both is changed or changing and 
the species and individual are responding in the abundant var- 
iants. 

The most prominent objection to the explanation by this 
means is that a species in a changed environment does not al- 
ways produce heterogeneous variants but that they some times 
vary toward a definite type, new or atavistic. 

Under the term Vital Principle has been expressed_ the idea 
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that a species, genus, family, etc., has a definite span of life 
comparable to that of an individual; that it has its inception, 
period of growth, period of decay and death and that this is de- 
termined by some force inherent in the group itself. If the fact 
is kept in mind that the genus and higher are but groups of con- 
current characters and have no individual life this idea loses 
much of its force. If we consider the lowest group, the species, 
where the idea would have its strongest support it can be shown 
to be at least gratuitous. The birth of a species is the growth 
to recognizable quantity of the number of individuals responding 
to a certain definite group of contacts; having attained environ- 
mental hospitality the species increases in number until it reaches 
the limit of hospitality in the environment and is checked by the 
concomitant hostile contacts. As the hospitality reaches its limit 
and hostility intervenes some certain variables will become im- 
portant as they have the ability to use the same environment as 
the parent, plus or minus one; but this ability to use the sligthly 
variant environment determines its success and it becomes an 
important and fatal element of hostility to the parent as it re- 
sponds so nearly to the same group of contacts as the parent 
which must wane as the variable grows. Of course a slight 
change in the environment might produce the same effect before 
the animal had matured its own hostility. 

The theory of continuously improved structure is deceptive in 
statement, the idea is strictly anthropomorphic. There is no 
theory of continuously better adaptation for the conditions toward 
which adaptations tend are continuously changing and the varia- 
tion is as liable to reverse the previous direction of change as to 
continue it. If anything, it should be called the theory of more 
and more perfect differentiation; the response to the smaller and 
smaller elements in the sum of contacts. | 

The idea of improvement in the fancied approach to the mam- 
malian and human type may therefore be dismissed. The true 
statement is that in time forms have become increasingly com- 
plex. This increase in complexity is due to the response to in- 
creasingly small (in quantity) differences in the sum of contacts 
of related species or varieties; for instance, the general differ- 
ence between two groups may be as the difference between 4 and 
5 but between two species of one group it may be as the difference 
between 4.9764 and 4.9765. A difference in the 10000 place may 
mean a quantitative difference so great as determine the hostility 
or the hospitality of the environment. A reindeer has four legs 
but it is almost entirely dependent on reindeer moss for food. 
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The first is in common with the vertebrates but the last distin- 
guishes it from its nearest ally. The variations permitting the 
use of new groups of contact thus departs farther and farther 
from the original structure and the environment appropriate to 
it. Parasitism and degeneration are just as definitely a following 
of this law as the attainment of a highly complex structure. 

The result may be a peripheral development with strengthen- 
ing of the new and gradual loss of the old, as a plant which 
propagates by suckers may be strong at the outer ends but the 
parent center dead. The classic case of the embryonic gill slits 
in the mammals illustrates well the final rudimentation of a once 
fundamental feature while the importance of the mammary glands 
is an equally good example of the strengthening of the new. 

The appearance of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and 
mammals in order in geological time is no argument for contin- 
uous improvement, their inception and flower mark the conquer- 
ing of a new group of contacts so that almost every variety pro- 
duced found a hospitable sum of contacts awaiting it. So long 
as the fishes produced varieties fitted only to breathe in water so 
long was the possible hospitality of the contacts limited but when 
a variety was produced which could also breathe the air the 
possible group of contacts was increased so enormously that al- 
most every variable found a group of contacts hospitable to itself. 
This statement is not in conflict with the previous one that that 
environmental hospitality would have a tendency to keep down 
the establishment of new forms; that would be true where the pos- 
sibilities of the environment were small but when a whole new 
realm is conquered, as the air in the case of the first air- 
breathers, the statement must be reversed until the new region 
is well filled. 

As to the series fish, amphibian, reptile, bird and mammal in- 
dicating improvement it would hardly have been suggested had 
our brains developed in the body of a fish or a parasitic worm, 
even as now we fail to appreciate the delicate adjustments or the 
organism of the serpent or the lizard. 

An interesting application of the theory arises in the develop- 
ment of the early vertebrates. The first of the air breathers 
quickly became entirely terrestrial in habit and only later returned 
to the sea under stress of environmental hostility on the land. 
Geology teaches that the Carboniferous age, in which the air- 
breathers first appeared in any prominence, was a time of great 
transgression of the sea, or great humidity and luxuriance of 
vegetation; but at the end of the Carboniferous the sea retired 
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and there insued a period of dessication as shown by the salt and 
gypsum beds, the prevailing red color of the rocks and the lack 
of wide spread marine deposits. Applying at this point Cham- 
berlins theory that the exposure of land masses with their con- 
sequent degradation meant the extraction of large quantities of 
CO, from the air and a subsequent period of refrigeration if not 
glaciation it will be seen that the advent of the reptiles in the late 
Carboniferous and the Permian was coincident with the appear- 
ance of large land masses and a decided clitnatic change from that 
in which the amphibians flourished ; almost as great as the change 
from the habitat of the fish to that of the amphibian. The 
amphibians had carried their specialization very far in the watery 
environment but the elevation of the land and its dessication pro- 
duced a series of new possible contacts which permitted the vari- 
ables of the amphibians to establish themselves as land reptiles. 
Then began the wonderful growth of the reptiles in Triassic and 
Jurassic time which soon so crowded the land that by the middle 
Trias, the Muschelkalk, when the waters gained a slight ascend- 
ency over the earth for a time the variables of the land reptiles 
returned under new forms to the waters which became crowded 
with the Nothosaurs, Plesiosaurs and even Ichthyosaurs. With 
the wide spread Jurassic seas the Ichthyosaurs were abundant and 
so the Mosasaurs of the Cretaceous seas but just as today, the en- 
vironmental monotony of the oceanic environment for air- 
breathing animals kept down the number of variables which es- 
tablished themselves, i. e. the species, though the individuals 
multiplied beyond number. 


THE NUMBER OF YOUNG OF THE RED BAT. 


HENRY. L. WARD. 


At the March meeting I presented before the Society a 
mounted specimen of the Red Bat, Lasiurus borealis, with four 
young, calling attention to a previous record, by M. W. Lyon, 
Jr., in Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. 26 pp. 425-426, of this number 
of young for this species, the article also containing an account 
of the numbers previously recorded 1. e. two having two young 
and two having three young. 

fm seience “N.S. Vol. XXII No. 549 (July 7, 1905) pp. 20- 
21, I gave a resume of the observations then made, including 
four by myself, and requesting records from others. 

Prof. John L. Sheldon of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Morgantown, W. Va., writes me that when teaching in the 
Nebraska State Normal School in 1900 some boys brought him 
a red bat, “as I called it, in distinction from the much darker 
brown ones, with three young attached to her. The young were 
about half grown.” 

Mr. Clyde Fisher, assistant in Biology and Geology in Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, writes me under date of July 17th: “A 
few days ago | found several red bats (Lasiurus borealis) hanging 
head downwards, by their hind claws, in trees between the gutter 
and the sidewalks along the streets of our town. I succeeded in 
capturing a female with three young clinging to her.”’ 

Recently in overhauling some alcoholic specimens in the. 
basement of the museum an unrecorded preparation of a female 
Red Bat with four young was found, the label stating that they 
were taken “early in July, 1899. Donated by H. A. Kirchner.” 

As the data stood in my notice in “Science,” the recorded 
numbers of cases with their respective number of young was 2x1, 
2x2, 3x3 and 2x4. Adding the above mentioned cases to these 
we have the revised count 2x1, 2x2, 5x3 and 3x4. While these 
twelve records are far short of what are required for satisfactory 
generalization they yet have altered the facies of the former tabu- 
lation and we now find that four young are more common than 
is a number smaller than three, of which latter number the table 
shows a greater preponderance than before. 

In “Science” I adverted to the possibility of a bat losing one 
or more of her young by death or by their accidentally becoming 
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detached. However, as the two instances of two young and two 
of those having three young were founded on embryological evi- 
dence we must find that this species may give birth to as small a 
number as two offspring. 

The average number of young of this as well as of other 
species of Lasiurus, which, with Dasypterus, as pointed out by 
Mr. Lyon, are distinguished from other bats by the possession of | 
four mamme and the birth of more than the usual one or two 
young, is still a matter of doubt. 


NOTES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF NORTH AMERICAN PARASITIC 
HYMENOPTERA. 


CHARLES T. BRUES. 


BPE Y LED As. 
CHELOGYNUS Haliday. 


The six species at present known from North America may 
be recognized as follows. In addition to these it is probable that 
several Mexican forms described by Cameron (Biol. Cent. Am. 
Hymenoptera, p. 444 et seg.) under the genus Dryinus belong 
here. 


Females 

Peer enuiTe! y, WiC Ie so ayuthe ac Gulae echt oo hls ees 4 
Ria WMONy Or Patty feht OURS <a Lol cts. 5 etre alae cocere ee ae 2 

2. Entirely ferruginous, mandibles 4-dentate........... 
Beet ta eae Be ERA Gok ee a ferrugineus sp. nov. 
PPM MTS ree ANG et Paras) ce fae GRR © Some ee ao oes 3 

3. Head and abdomen black, thorax reddish mandibles 
eC St 1D ls CaO Ok eal ell a SO ea ee a atriceps Brues 
Ferruginous, abdomen alone black........ atriventris Cress. 
ee Esse) ate hea ty aate's Kia bias SS Sw Ao KP mala SoU ae ois wee 5) 

Femora black, except apical part of anterior pair; 
piameibles A-Centaie..» wis: 2asisi lads ss grandis sp. nov. 
5. Clypeus pale or rufous, mandibles 5-dentate.henshawi Ashm. 
Clyeus black, mandibles 3-dentate........ canadensis Ashm. 


CHELOGYNUS FERRUGINEUS sp. nov. 


Female. Length 5 mm. Entirely ferruginous, except for the 
darker tips of the antenne and tarsi. Head large, the vertex 
gently convex, rugoso-punctate, the front below the ocelli longi- 
tudinally striate-reticulate. Occiput and cheeks shining, sparsely 
punctate, margined as are also the eyes. Antenne ten jointed, 
the scape slightly shorter than the first flagellar joint, which is 
two times the length of the pedicel; following joints about equal, 
two-thirds as long as the first; scape whitish at base below and 
apical five joints infuscated. Mandibles yellow, with four black 
teeth. Prothorax shining, finely punctured and covered with 
short griseous pubescence, a little longer than the mesonotum; 
the latter polished, with a few punctures and two distinct furrows. 
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Scutellum and post-scutellum convex, shining, the latter with an 
oval fovea on each side, the fovez vertically striated. Meta- 
thorax short, abruptly declivous behind, finely reticulated. 
Abdomen short, oval, stout, polished and impunctured. Legs 
ferruginous, the anterior femora thickened as usual; first tarsal 
joint not longer than the following three united; chelz small. . 
Wings hyaline, with two fuscous bands; the first indistinct, cross- 
ing at the tips of the basal cells; second broad, beginning at the 
stigma and fading out apically and posteriorly. Both basal cells 
distinct. Stigma pale, oval, marginal cell incomplete. 

One specimen labelled Texas. Type in the collection of the 
American Entomological Society. 

This species is readily recognizable by its reddish color. The 
broad abdomen gives it a very wasp-like appearance, its general 
habitus simulating that of a small pompilid. 


CHELOGYNUS ATRICEPS Brues. 


Bocchus atriceps, Brues, Can: Ent. XXXVI, 118. 

On re-examination of the type of this species together with a 
second specimen recently acquired from Wisconsin, I find that 
the maxillary palpi are five jointed so that the species falls more 
properly in this genus. 


CHELOGYNUS GRANDIS sp. nov. 


Female. Length 7 mm. Black, legs in part yellow. Head 
moderately large, the vertex gently convex, finely rugose; the 
front below the ocelli with three median raised lines beside the 
lateral margins around the eyes; sides of face below rufous. 
Antenne rufous, the apical five joints blackened; scape scarcely 
two-thirds the length of the first flagellar joint which is three 
times the length of the pedicel; second flagellar joint distinctly 
longer than the third. Mandibles 4-dentate, black, except for a 
pale band just before the teeth. Palpi fuscous, five jointed. Occiput 
and cheeks shining, finely punctured and sparsely clothed with 
white hairs. Prothorax strongly contracted, about equal in 
length to the mesonotum, marked with a reddish spot at the base 
of the fore coxe; pronotum closely punctured. Mesonotum 
polished, delicately punctulate. | Parapsidal furrows very well 
marked, tegule rufous. Scutellum shining, convex. Metanotum 
short, convex, finely rugulose. Abdomen polished black, nar- 
row and elongate, as long as the thorax. Legs black, except the 
four anterior tibiz and tarsi, the base of the anterior trochanters 
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and the tip of the anterior femora. Wings hyaline, with two 
fuscous bands, the first narrow, just beyond the basal cells, sec- 
ond broad, beginning at the middle of the stigma. Stigma oval, 
black, pale at base; two basal cells present, radial nervure incom- 
plete although the marginal cell is closed by a delicate indistinct 
nervure. A discoidal cell is also indicated by very delicate 
nervures. 

One female from Riverside, Mass., collected by Mr. C. W. 
Johnson and transmitted to me by Mr. H. L. Viereck. 

This species resembles henshawi Ashm., but is distinct by the 
darker color of the legs; henshawi also lacks the raised frontal 
lines. 

CHELOGYNUS HENSHAWI Ashm. 


Bull. U. S. National Museum, No. 45, p. 93. 

The color of the clypeus varies considerably in this species. 
One specimen which I have seen has the latter and the sides of 
the face below light yellow. : 


ANTEON Jurine. 
ANTEON ANNULICORNIS n. sp. 


Female. Length 3 mm. Black, the front legs and antenne 
in part yellow, wings bifasciate. Head opaque black, finely 
scabrous; front with a central and two lateral raised lines; eyes, 
occiput and cheeks margined, the latter finely punctulate. Mandi- 
bles 4-dentate, rufous at base; clypeus punctate. Antenne pice- 
ous, the scape and flagellar joints 3-5 reddish yellow. Scape 
slightly longer than the pedicel and first flagellar joint together, 
the latter one-half longer than the pedicel; second flagellar joint 
equal to pedicel, following joints becoming longer and stouter 
to the last which is two-thirds the length of the scape. Pronotum 
shining, about one-half as long as the mesonotum, the latter 
shagreened and with a few large punctures anteriorly. Parapsidal 
furrows not indicated. Scutellum short, convex, with a punctate 
frenum anteriorly and with a few rather stiff black hairs on its 
disc. Metathorax reticulated, with a transverse carina where it 
bends down and a few indistinct striations apically. Abdomen 
short, shining’ black, the extreme tip rufous. Legs. black, ex- 
cept the tips of the anterior femora, anterior tibiz and tarsi and 
tips of four posterior tarsi, which are yellow.. Chelz rather small, 
the first joint of the anterior tarsi no.longer than the three follow- 
ing, fourth joint but little longer than the third. Wings hyaline, 
with a distinct narrow band at the tips of the basal cells and a 
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second wider sharply defined one beginning at the base of the 
stigma and reaching two-thirds of the way to the wing tip; 
neither band reaches the posterior margin of the wing. Stigma 
black ; the stigmal vein as long as the stigma, knobbed at the tip. 

Described from a female specimen from Mexico, collected by 
Mr. E. A. Schwartz. Type in the collection of the American 
Entomological Society. 

This species comes near to Cameron’s Dryinus albitarsis 
(Biol. Cent. Am. Hym. 447.) but is distinct by its annulate 
antenne and different sculpture. 


COSILIDZ. 
SIEROLOMORPHA Ashm. 


This peculiar Cosilid genus is represented by but a single 
species which occurs in the United States, previously known 
only in the male sex. 

In a lot of Bethylids recently received from Mr. H: L. 
Viereck there are a large number of males and two female speci- 
mens. 

The female differs from the male by its more strongly thick- 
ened femora and stout tibiz, and by the incrassated antennz 
which are only 12 jointed (18 jointed in the male). The head 
and thorax are more shining, being very highly polished. The 
legs, except coxz, are ferruginous. 

The single species, S. ambigua Ashm. (Bull U. S. N. M. 45, 
56) is widely distributed. I have seen specimens from New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Georgia, and Van- 
couver. 


PROCTGOT RY PLAS. 
DISOGMUS OBSOLETUS sp. nov. 


Female. Length 2.5 mm. Black, more or less brownish, 
shining; legs brownish yellow. Head transverse, about two and 
one-half times as wide as long antero-posteriorly; smooth and 
polished above, front prolonged below forming a strong carina 
between the antennz; eyes large and convex, sparsely hairy: 
Lower part of face roughly sculptured, brownish; mandibles 
rufous, palpi pale yellow. Antennz slightly longer than the 
head and thorax, brownish yellow, darker apically and at the in- 
cisures. Scape sub-globose, pedicel very small, only about one- 
third the length of the first flagellar joint; second flagellar joint 
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two-thirds the length of the first, about twice as long as wide; 
following joints subequal to second, except last which is nearly 
twice the length of. the penultimate. Mesonotum with indica- 
tions of parapsidal furrows near its anterior margin, elsewhere 
shining and convex, impunctured. Scutellum as usual, with a 
deep groove at its base. Tegule yellow. Metathorax brownish 
yellow, with a median carina which extends almost to the base 
of the petiole and a lateral carina on each side, the three con- 
nected across the top of the posterior face by a transverse carina; 
elsewhere coarsely reticulate. Abdomen as long as the head and 
thorax together, cauda one-third as long as the,abdomen. Petiole 
brown, about as wide as long, rugosely sculptured. Abdomen 
piceous brown lighter basally and yellow; cauda yellow at base, 
black at tip. Legs brownish yellow, tips of tarsi blackish; pos- 
terior tibial spurs weak. Wings brownish hyaline; the stigma 
long, with parallel sides, pointed at tip, four times as long as wide. 
Stigmal vein short, marginal cell a little longer than the stigma, 
triangular. Discoidal veins very faintly indicated by fuscous 
streaks. 

One female, Morris Cove, Conn., May 20, 1904, received 
from H. L. Viereck. 
The present species differs from the more typical forms of 
Disogmus in having only slight indications of mesonotal fur- 
rows. The venation agrees much more closely with this genus 
than with Proctotrypes however, and I am led to place it here. 


DIAPRIID. 
GALESUS VIERECKII sp. nov. 


Male. Length 3.5mm. Black, the first three antennal joints 
brown, legs, except coxz, rufous yellow. Head shining, im- 
punctured, sparsely clothed with long pale hairs; convex above, 
flat beneath ; front projecting just in front of the anterior ocellus, 
the margin of the projection toothed laterally and sinuate medial- 
ly; prominence below antennz rounded-truncate, deeply emar- 
ginate medially. Antennz 14 jointed, reaching to the middle of 
the abdomen; scape, pedicel and first flagellar joint rufous, re- 
mainder piceous black; scape thickened, angulated beyond the 
middle; pedicel and first flagellar joint both very small, together 
shorter than the second flagellar joint, the pedicel stoutest; sec- 
ond and following flagellar joints about equal, decreasing in 
thickness, last a little longer and pointed. Mouthparts rostri- 
form, black; tips of palpi testaceous. Collar thickly white hairy. 
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Mesonotum shining, impunctate, with two deep furrows. 
Scutellum with two large oblique, oval basal foveze; grooved 
laterally behind, its posterior margin crenate, straight; postscu- 
tellum with a median and lateral carinae. Metathorax with an 
A-shaped series of carine, the upper triangular portion very 
small, its surface rugose, shining, the posterior angles produced. 
Abdomen clavate, polished; petiole coarsely fluted, pale hairy; 
second segment at base with three short, deep sulci, very long, 
the remaining segments barely projecting beyond it. Genitalia 
projecting as three rufous prongs. Legs ferruginous, the coxe 
black. Wings entire, not emarginate at apex; submarginal vein 
terminating some distance from the costal margin in an oval, 
brownish, stigma-like spot; basal veins pale brown. 

One male from Colebrook, Conn., July 21, 1905. 

Named in honor of my friend Mr. H. L. Viereck, to whose 
kindness I owe many interesting species of Proctotrypids. 


LOXOTROPA MODESTA sp. nov. 


Female. Length 1.5 mm. Black, with legs and antenne, in- 
cluding the club, reddish. Head shining black, not angulated 
above the eyes. Antennz rufous, the scape as long as the club, 
but shorter than the funicle. Pedicel about one-third as long as 
the scape and slightly longer than the first and second flagellar 
joints together; second to fifth flagellar joints about equal, 
shorter than the first and narrower than the sixth and seventh. 
Club of the usual shape, brown; its joints of equal length, the 
second quadrate. Posterior surface of head delicately trans- 
versely aciculated. Thorax shining black, the tegulze and meta- 
thorax rufous. Scutellar fovea not extending across the entire 
base, rather deep; the lateral grooves wanting. Upper surface 
of metathorax slightly darkened, without any central carina, its 
posterior margin strongly emarginated, the lateral angles con- 
tinued into prominent teeth. Petiole of abdomen rufous; wooly. 
Second segment very long, polished. Wings pubescent, very 
faintly tinged with brownish. | 

Described from a single female collected at Lehigh Gap, Pa., 
July 13, 1900 and transmitted to me by Mr. Henry L. Viereck. 

The present species is related most closely to L. abrupta 
Thoms. and L. californica Ashm., but differs from both in the 
form and color of the antenne and sculpture of the scutellum. 


Public Museum, Milwaukee, 
Oct. 26, 1905. 
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